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ARTICLE  I. 

LECKY  ON  MORALS.^ 

BT  BEY.  DB.  J.  B.  HEBBICK,  PB0FES80B  IN  BANOOB  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINABT. 

Inseparable  from  each  other  as  are  morality  and  religion, 
the  true  principles  of  ethics,  appreciated  and  embraced,  are 
a  great  help  to  practical  religion,  while  in  many  ways  they 
modify  or  help  to  form  our  theological  opinions.  On  the 
other  hand,  false  or  inadequate  conceptions  of  morals,  such, 
for  example,  as  do  not  carry  us  beyond  the  ethics  of  inter¬ 
est,  would  lead  us  to  treat  religion  and  Christianity  as  means 
of  human  enjoyment,  instead  of  subjecting  man  through 
religion  and  Christianity  to  the  service  of  his  Maker  J  and 
would  satisfy  us  with  a  theology  that  makes  the  good  of  the 
individual  or  the  created  universe  its  highest  thought  and 
ultimate  end !  For  instance,  how  different,  how  much  more 
healthful,  the  influence  of  Cud  worth’s  “  Immutable  Morality,” 
which,  instead  of  adapting  the  law  of  right  to  the  sinful  weak¬ 
ness  and  inclinations  of  man,  vigorously  refutes  the  popular 
notion  of  a  conventional  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
makes  moral  principles  as  changeless  as  the  throne  of  God, 
and  alike  binding  upon  all,  compared  with  Paley’s  system, 
grounded  in  happiness  and  drawing  its  sanction  from  personal 
interest.  The  former  tended  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere 

^  History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  By  Wm. 
Edward  Hartpole  Lecky,  M.D.  In  2  vols.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  1870. 
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bj  raising  men’s  minds  from  themselves  to  God  and  iinimita- 
ble  truth ;  while  the  latter  has  actually  exerted  a  very  powerful 
and  pernicious  influence  in  fostering  the  spirit  of  utilitarian¬ 
ism  through  all  the  relations  of  life.  In  fact,  whatever  view 
of  morals  we  hold,  this  must  needs  have  a  wide  application 
and  influence. 

But  in  our  day,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  bold 
claim  of  naturalism  and  positivism  that  they  contain  the 
whole  of  truth,  we  have  morals  and  Christianity  treated  as 
natural  agents  among  many  others  in  the  development  of 
mankind.  It  follows  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  rejecting 
the  supernatural,  that  men  must  be  confined  wholly  to  the 
sphere  of  nature,  and  that  wdiatever  comes  under  the  name 
of  morality  will  perforce  conform  to  laws  by  which  nature 
works.  A  very  plausible  method  for  this  is,  first  to  assume 
Christianity  to  be  an  agent  for  promoting  public  morals,  and 
then  to  look  at  the  external  features  of  moral  development. 

Whether  or  not  this  was  Lecky’s  conscious  design  we  need 
not  here  afiirm.  But  in  his  History  of  European  Morals  from 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne  he  treats  mainly  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Roman  empire  before  and  after  it  became 
nominally  Christian,  and  with  the  intent,  apparently,  of  show¬ 
ing  thus  the  influence  of  Christianity  as  an  agency,  bad  or 
good  or  mixed,  in  civilization.  The  design  of  the  writer, 
which  is  not  so  clearly  enounced  as  to  prevent  one  of  his 
critics^  from  pronouncing  it  “  doubtful,”  is,  where  he  proposes 
to  state  objections  to  the  inductive  theory  of  morals,  intimated 
to  be  “  to  define  and  defend  the  opinions  of  those  who 
,  believe  that  our  moral  feelings  are  an  essential  part  of 
i  our  constitution,  developed  by,  but  not  derived  from,  educa¬ 
tion  ”  ;  and  then  to  inquire  into  the  “  order  of  their  evolution, 
so  that  having  obtained  some  notion  of  the  natural  history 
of  morals,  we  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far  this  normal 
progress  has  been  accelerated  or  retarded  by  religious  or 
political  agencies.”  ^ 

We  ought  also  to  observe  what  the  preface  indicates  :  the 

1  See  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1869.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  34. 
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importance  attached  by  the  author  himself  to  his  long  chapter 
on  the  natural  history  of  morals,  and  the  relation  which  it  is 
evidently  designed  to  bear  to  what  succeeds.  After  saying 
that  “  in  addition  to  the  type  and  standard  of  morals  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  teachers,  an  historian  must  investigate  the 
realized  morals  of  the  people,”  and  giving  us  to  understand 
this  to  be  his  aim  in  examining  the  moral  history  of  Europe 
between  Augustus  and  Charlemagne,  he  adds :  “  As  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  this  inquiry,  I  have  discussed  at  some  length  the 
rival  theories  concerning  the  nature  and  obligation  of  morals, 
and  have  also  endeavored  to  show  what  virtues  are  especially 
appropriate  to  each  successive  stage  of  civilization,  in  order 
that  we  may  afterwards  ascertaiiL  to  what  extent  the  natural 
evolution  has  been  effected  by  special  agencies.”  It  would 
thus  appear  that  Lecky  himself  regards  the  introductory  dis¬ 
cussion  as  the  key  to  his  subsequent  history.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  we  must  reach  the  author’s  unsatisfactory  treatment 
of  Christianity  through  his  view  of  morals ;  and  although  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  former,  Christianity,  mainly,  that  the 
book  should  be  critically  examined ;  its  entire  drift  in  the 
direction  of  modern  thought  may  be  better  appreciated,  if  we 
first  understand,  so  far  as  he  gives  us  the  data  for  doing  this, 
his  views  of  ethical  principles  themselves.  This  is  all  the 
more  important,  since  we  arc  to  find  here  his  rule  or  stand¬ 
ard  by  whicli  to  measure  the  facts  of  history.  • 

Lecky  makes  a  simple  classification  of  theories,  distin¬ 
guishing  ethics  of  interest  and  disinterested  morality,  as  before 
him  Cousin  had  done  in  his  lectures  on  “  The  Good.” 
This  classification  might  be  objected  to  on  psychological 
grounds.^  But  it  is  convenient  as  enabling  the  author  to  put 
into  the  first  class  all  moralists,  who  more  or  less  directly 
regard  happiness  as  the  summum  honum.  It  should  be  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  with  Lecky,  with  whom  the  intellectual 
element  everywhere  predominates,  the  mode  of  apprehending 
the  rule  becomes  the  basis  of  division.  Hence  his  two  classes 
he  denominates  inductive  and  intuitive  morals. 

^  It  were  well  if  all  theories  of  morality  could  be  tested  by,  and  made  to  con¬ 
form  to,  a  true  psychology. 
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The  inductive  moralists,  since  they  have  a  sharp  eye  to 
the  consequences  of  their  conduct,  might  also  be  styled 
utilitarianists.  Although  they  set  forth  their  views  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  they  agree  in  looking  for  a  reward,  and  in 
calling  upon  the  understanding  as  judging  from  experience, 
to  decide  whether  this  or  that  is  best  as  means  of  securing 
the  desired  result.  Thus  Bentham  says :  “  By  the  principle 
of  utility  is  meant  that  principle  which  approves  or  disapproves 
of  every  action  whatsoever,  according  to  the  tendency  which 
it  appears  to  have  to  augment  or  diminish  the  happiness  of 
the  party  whose  interest  is  in  question.”  ^  According  to 
Locke,  “  Moral  good  and  evil  is  only  the  conformity  or  dis¬ 
agreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  law  whereby 
good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  by  the  power  of  the  law-maker. 
Good  and  evil  are  pleasure  and  pain,  or  that  which  occasions 
or  procures  pleasure  or  pain  to  us.”  Hobbes,  with  his  uni¬ 
form  clearness,  expresses  his  view  thus :  “  I  conceive  that 
w'hen  a  man  deliberates  whether  he  shall  do  a  thing  or  not 
do  it,  he  does  nothing  else  but  consider  whether  it  is  better  for 
himself  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it.”  And  again ;  “  Even  the 
goodness  which  we  apprehend  in  God  Almighty  is  his  good¬ 
ness  to  us.”  Waterland  puts  the  case  in  this  manner :  “  To 
love  God  is,  in  effect,  the  same  thing  as  to  love  happiness, 
eternal  happiness ;  and  the  love  of  happiness  is  still  the  love 
of  ourselves.”  And  Mill  affirms  that  “  happiness  is  the  sole 
end  of  human  action,  and  the  promotion  of  it  the  test  by 
w  hich  to  judge  of  all  human  conduct.” 

These  are  difierent  expressions  for  a  theory  of  morals  essen¬ 
tially  the  same,  and  which  our  author  may  very  well  denomi¬ 
nate  inductive ;  for,  according  to  Bentham,  “  Vice  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  miscalculation  of  chances,  a  mistake  in 
estimating  the  value  of  pleasures  and  pains.  It  is  false 
moral  arithmetic.”  ^ 

1  References  to  the  original  authors  are  given  sufficiently  in  foot-notes  to 
Lecky’s  History,  so  that  for  this  and  the  following  none  are  added. 

2  And  if  we  take  Lecky’s  estimate  of  the  moral  character  of  intellectual  error 
as  elsewhere  expressed,  we  see  that  the  obligation  to  be  moral  in  this  sense  can¬ 
not  be  very  great ;  “  considered  abstractly  and  by  the  light  of  nature,  it  is  as 
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Now,  we  can  heartily  endorse  the  most  of  what  Lecky  says 
in  objecting  to  the  ethics  of  interest.  For  one  thing,  against 
the  acknowledged  protest  of  its  advocates,  ntilitarianism  is 
rightly  called  a  selfish  system.  “  It  is  not,  I  think,  a  strained 
or  unnatural  use  of  language,  to  describe  as  selfish  or  inter¬ 
ested,  all  actions  which  a  man  performs  in  order  to  avoid 
suffering  or  acquire  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment.  If  this 
be  so,  the  term  selfish  is  strictly  applicable  to  all  the  branches 
of  this  system.”  ^ 

Again,  moral  instinct  and  language  as  expressing  the 
native  and  honest  convictions  of  mankind,  condemn  utilita¬ 
rianism,  by  making  a  sharp  distinction  between  honor,  jus¬ 
tice,  rectitude,  and  tlieir  equivalents,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
such  terms  as  prudence,  sagacity,  interest,  and  the  like,  on 
the  other.  “  Selfish  moralists,”  says  our  author,  “  deny  the 
possibility  of  that  which  in  all  ages  and  nations,  all  popular 
judgments  pronounce  to  have  been  the  characteristic  of  every 
noble  act  that  has  ever  been  performed.  A  selfish  act  may 
be  innocent,  but  cannot  be  virtuous  ;  and  to  ascribe  all  good 
deeds  to  selfish  motives,  is  not  the  distortion,  but  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  virtue.  A  feeling  of  satisfaction  follows  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  duty  for  itself,  but  if  the  duty  be  performed 
through  the  expectation  of  mental  pleasure,  conscience  re¬ 
fuses  to  ratify  the  bargain.”  ^ 

unmeaning  to  speak  of  the  immorality  of  an  intellectual  mistake  as  it  would 
be  to  talk  of  the  color  of  a  sound.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  .32. 

2  Vol.  i.  pp.  35,  38.  Cousin,  in  discussing  this  subject,  says  forcibly  :  “  He 

who  Inscribes  on  his  banner  the  name  of  right,  by  that  alone  interests  us . 

The  idea  of  right  is  a  universal  idea,  graven  in  shining  and  ineffaceable  char¬ 
acters,  if  not  in  the  visible  world,  in  that  of  thought  and  the  soul.” . “In¬ 

dividual  consciousness,  conceived  and  transferred  to  the  entire  species,  is  called 
common-sense.  It  is  common-sense  that  has  made,  that  sustains,  that  develops 
langujtgcs,  natural  and  permanent  beliefs,  society  and  its  fundamental  institu¬ 
tions.  Grammarians  have  not  invented  languages,  nor  legislators  societies,  nor 
philosophers  general  beliefs.  All  these  things  have  not  been  personally  done, 
but  by  the  whole  world  —  by  the  genius  of  humanity.  Common-sense  is  de¬ 
posited  in  its  works.  All  languages  and  all  human  institutions  contain  the 
ideas  and  the  sentiments  that  we  have  just  called  to  mind  and  described,  and 
especially  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  between  justice  and  injustice. 
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‘It  may  be  objected  to  the  ethics  of  interest,  further,  that, 
in  order  to  be  virtuous  according  to  its  reckoning,  careful 
estimates  in  detail  must  be  made  of  the  consequences  of  our 
actions ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake, 
so  high  a  degree  of  intelligence  would  be  required,  that  we 
miglit  well  despair  of  attaining  it,  or,  of  virtue  either,  if  only 
attainable  through  it.  Our  knowledge  and  application  of 
“  moral  arithmetic  ”  must  determine  our  advance  up  the  scale 
of  virtues.  “  It  is  obvious,”  says  Lecky,  “  that  if  virtues  are 
only  good  because  they  promote,  and  vices  only  evil  because 
they  impair,  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  degrees  of  excel¬ 
lence  or  criminality  must  be  strictly  proportioned  to  the 
degrees  of  utility,  or  the  reverse.  Every  action,  every  dis¬ 
position,  every  class,  every  condition  of  society  must  take  its 
place  on  the  moral  scale  precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
degree  in  which  it  promotes  or  diminishes  human  happiness.”  ^ 
Besides,  if  happiness  is  my  end,  who  shall  determine  to 
what  extent  or  in  what  way  I  am  to  seek  it  ?  I  shall  soon, 
on  any  such  theory,  find  the  obligation  to  be  subjective  as 
well  as  the  rule.  And  it  is  not  so  strange  that  Lecky  should 
question  whether  utilitarianism  could  thoroughly  vindicate 
either  chastity  or  an  unswerving  adherence  to  truth  ;  for  when 
we  put  virtue  into  the  market,  it  must  go  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Its  value  is  what  it  will  fetch.  Virtue  is  valuable 
because  useful ;  a  kind  of  good,  to  be  sure,  a  quite  indispen¬ 
sable  thing,  since  happiness  cannot  be  bought  with  any  other 
commodity ;  all  is  price ;  nothing  is  worth.  On  the  other 
hand,  say  that  virtue  promotes  happiness,  or  that  happiness 
is  impossible  without  virtue  ;  is  this  the  same  thing,  or  does 
it  follow,  by  whatever  shift,  that  human  conduct  is  virtuous 
simply  because.,  and  only  os,  it  promotes  happiness  ?  Seek  vir¬ 
tue  directly  and  for  itself,  then  you  do  not  fail  of  the  end  you 

l>etween  free-will  and  desire,  between  duty  and  interest,  between  virtue  and 
happiness,  with  the  profoundly  rooted  belief  that  happiness  is  a  recompense 
due  to  virtue,  and  that  crime  in  itself  deserves  to  be  punished,  and  calls  for  the 
reparation  of  a  just  suffering.” — Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
Good,  pp.  226,  227. 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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seek,  and  with  it  you  have  what  you  do  not  seek  directly  — 
harmony,  peace,  happiness.  This  is  the  order :  virtue  for  its 
intrinsic  worth  and  because  of  its  immediate  obligation,  and 
without  stopping  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other ;  happiness,  or  rather  blessedness,  is  the  result 
or  reward  that  follows  unsought ;  it  is  like  Bunyan’s  “  pal¬ 
ace  Beautiful,”  which  the  Lord  of  the  way  “  has  erected  for 
the  relief  of  weary  pilgrims.” 

From  what  we  find  true  of  Lecky’s  treatment  of  the  ethics 
of  interest,  what  he  calls  inductive  morals,  we  should  hope 
to  find  him  taking  a  firm  stand  in  what  he  denominates 
intuitive  morals.  But  he  is  here  much  less  satisfactory.  It 
is  but  just,  however,  as  we  make  the  transition,  to  give  him 
due  credit  for  an  appeal  to  consciousness  against  utilitarian¬ 
ism.  In  doing  so  he  raises  a  question  in  natural  theology 
worthy  of  consideration,  viz.  whether  we  can  prove  the 
supreme  goodness  of  God  from  an  induction  of  outward 
nature.  “  The  reality  of  this  moral  nature,”  he  writes,  “  is 
the  one  great  question  of  natural  theology,  for  it  involves  that 
connection  between  our  own  and  a  higher  nature,  without 
which  the  existence  of  a  first  cause  were  a  mere  question  of 
archaeology,  and  religion  but  an  exercise  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.”  ^  The  thought  involves  the  existence  not  only  of  a 
moral  consciousness,  but  of  a  consciousness  of  God  also. 
This  fully  admitted,  we  are  bound  everywhere  to  recognize, 
in  our  philosophy  as  well  as  in  our  lives,  a  personal  God. 
We  may  thank  Lecky  for  saying  this,  although  he  has  failed, 
as  we  think,  to  construct  his  history  of  morals  in  accordance 
with  it.  And  whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  him  in  his 
assertion,  that  no  proposition  can  be  more  palpably  or  egre- 
giously  false  than  that  the  most  virtuous  course  is  invariably 
the  most  happy  one  —  a  question  which,  on  the  theory  of 
utility,  it  might  take  not  a  little  of  Bentham’s  moral  arith¬ 
metic  to  determine ;  still,  we  may  well  endorse  his  words, 
when  he  says :  “  That  men  have  the  power  of  preferring  other 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  59. 
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objects  than  happiness,  is  a  proposition  which  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  left  to  the  attestation  of  consciousness ;  that  the 
pursuit  of  virtue,  however  much  happiness  may  eventually 
follow  in  its  train,  is  in  the  first  instance  an  example  of  this 
preference,  must  be  established  by  that  common  voice  of  man¬ 
kind  which  has  invariably  regarded  a  virtuous  motive  as 
generically  different  from  an  interested  one.”  ^  And  we  can¬ 
not  but  regret  that  his  book  should  not  be,  in  its  total  im¬ 
pressions,  according  to  the  principles  of  that  higher  con¬ 
sciousness  in  man  which  speaks  for  God  and  immutable 
truth. 

In  maintaining  the  theory  of  “  natural  moral  perceptions,” 
our  author  feels  it  needful  not  only  to  answer  the  objection, 
that  all  moral  judgments  may  be  resolved  into  considerations 
of  utility,  which,  as  already  said,  is  most  satisfactorily  met  by 
an  appeal  to  consciousness,  moral  approbation  being  peculiar 
in  kind,  distinct  from  any  enjoyment  resulting  either  from 
animal  gratification,  intellectual  acquirements,  or  aesthetic 
taste ;  he  also  feels  it  needful  to  meet  the  objection  which 
rests  upon  the  diversity  of  moral  judgments  in  different 
nations  and  stages  of  civilization,  what  it  is  said  could  not  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  of  an  intuitive  moral  faculty. 
Such  facts  are  referred  to  as  these :  that  some  savages  kill 
their  old  parents  ;  that  infanticide  has  been  practised  without 
compunction  even  by  civilized  nations  ;  that  the  best  Romans 
saw  nothing  wTong  in  the  gladiatorial  shows ;  that  slavery 
has  been  sometimes  honored  and  sometimes  condemned. 
Now,  it  may  be  true  that  some  of  these  are  intellectual  rather 
than  moral  judgments,  and  “  special  circumstances  ”  may 
have  something  to  do  in  directing  the  judgments ;  but  we 
are  not  relieved  of  the  difficulty  without  making  a  careful 
distinction  between  the  conscience  as  having  to  do  with 
motives^  and  the  practical  judgment  as  applying  principles 
and  directing  the  conduct  under  the  imperative  of  duty  ; 
nor  can  the  objection  be  satisfactorily  met  till  this  is  done. 

Lecky  comes  nearest  the  truth  when  he  says ;  “  The  prin- 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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cipal  difficulty,  I  imagine,  which  most  men  have  in  admitting 
that  we  possess  certain  moral  perceptions,  arises  from  the 
supposition  that  it  implies  the  existence  of  some  mysterious 
agent  like  the  Daemon  of  Socrates,  which  gives  specific  and 
infallible  information  in  particular.  But  this  I  conceive  to 
be  a  complete  mistake.”  So  far,  very  well ;  but  instead  of 
distinguishing  the  elements  of  personality  —  the  reason  as 
apprehending  the  rule,  the  conscience  as  applying  it  in  its 
highest  form  of  obligation,  and  the  will  as  embracing  or  re¬ 
fusing  to  obey  the  law  of  right ;  he  gives  the  following  as  his 
exposition  of  the  intuitive  theory  of  morals ;  “  All  that  is 
necessarily  meant  by  the  adherents  of  this  school  is  comprised 
in  two  propositions.  The  first  is,  that  the  will  is  not  gov¬ 
erned  exclusively  by  the  law  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  also 
by  the  law  of  duty,  which  we  feel  to  be  distinct  from  the 
former  and  to  carry  with  it  the  sense  of  obligation.  The 
second  is,  that  the  basis  of  our  conception  of  duty  is  an 
intuitive  perception,  that  among  the  various  feelings,  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  impulses  that  constitute  our  emotional  being, 
there  are  some  which  are  essentially  good  and  ought  to 
be  encouraged,  and  some  which  are  essentially  bad  and 
ought  to  be  refused.”  But  from  all  that  Lecky  admits  or 
affirms,  he  does  not  properly  recognize,  as  we  think,  either 
one  immutable  rule  of  right  as  seen  by  the  reason,  or  ^ward 
to  man  a  capacity  of  true  moral  self-determination.  Let  us 
first  ask,  what  is  Lecky’s  conception  of  human  freedom. 
Man,  according  to  him,  possesses  emotions  of  duty  which  are 
intuitive,  and  should  be,  like  all  other  faculties,  regarded  as 
constitutional.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  he  affirms  the  will  to 
be  not  g9verned  exclusively  by  the  law  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
but  partly  by  the  law  of  duty,  which  is  distinct  from  the 
former  and  imposes  obligation.  The  peculiar  view  of  the 
author  as  to  the  law  of  duty  we  shall  consider  presently. 
Just  here  we  are  concerned  with  that  vital  point  in  ethics, 
the  freedom  of  the  will  as  a  constitutional  endowment  of  man. 

The  answer  we  bring  to  this  question  must  determine 

1  Vol.  i.  pp.  101,  102. 
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whether  we  do  or  do  not  award  to  man  a  true  moral  free¬ 
dom  ;  viz.  “  Does  the  will  originally  possess  the  capability 
of  freedom  whereby  it  is  distinguished  in  kind  from  all  the 
activities  of  nature,  which  is  throughout  bound,  ‘  governed,’ 
by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  ?  ”  For  if  man,  in  the  very 
make  and  constitution  of  his  soul,  has  not  this  higher  free¬ 
dom,  no  matter  what  his  instincts  or  his  superior  knowledge 
when  compared  with  the  brute  creation,  he  is  not  morally 
free.  Can  Mr.  Lecky  give  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  above 
question  ?  Interpreted  by  himself  throughout,  and  not  by 
some  words  here  and  there  that  might  seem  to  imply  the  op¬ 
posite,  he  certainly  could  not.  And  be  it  observed,  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  he  seems  to  say  in  one  place  what 
is  elsewhere  unsaid,  or  what  at  least  the  work  taken  in  its 
total  bearing  will  not  allow  us  to  take  in  its  full  and  ordinary 
sense. ^  But  to  proceed  ;  if  our  author  had  taken  and  held 
firmly  the  true  position  in  respect  to  moral  freedom,  he 
must,  in  doing  so,  have  worked  out  of  the  natural  into  the 
spiritual  realm,  of  which  alone  morality  has  any  right  to  be 
predicated,  and  to  which  alone  freedom  belongs.  Had  he 
done  this,  his  exposition  of  ethical  principles  might  have 
been  distinct  and  in  all  parts  self-consistent ;  and  the  criti¬ 
cism  now  demanded  of  his  treatment  of  Christianity  would 
doubtless  have  been  unnecessary.  But  far  from  doing  this, 
he  seems  instead,  to  be  disposed  to  bring  man,  with  all  his 
capabilities,  after  liaving  recognized  his  higher  instincts, 
wholly  into  the  sphere  of  nature. 

This  demands  that  we  consider  Becky’s  moral  standard 
with  which  his  moral  types  are  closely  connected.  Evidently, 
for  one  thing,  he  does  not  recognize  an  objective  standard  in 
the  divine  reason  or  the  divine  revelation.  This  appears 
wiien  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  certain  abuses  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  appear  odious,  wherein  he  gives  pre-intimation 
of  his  treatment  of  miracles  in  another  connection.  He  is 

1  One  of  his  English  critics  thinks  it  a  charm  of  Lecky,  that  you  know  not 
in  one  part  where  he  will  take  you  in  another.  It  might  better  be  called,  in 
such  a  work,  penumbra  veritatis. 
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careful  to  attack  most  violently  exploded  dogmas,  such  as 
consubstantiation  and  the  damnation  of  infants ;  and  yet  he 
has  no  doubt  some  men  are  still  in  such  a  state  as  to  con¬ 
sider  it  more  irreligious  to  question  the  infallibility  of  an 
apostle,  than  to  disfigure  by  any  conceivable  imputation  the 
character  of  the  Deity. ^  He  also  thinks  “  a  dogmatic  system 
which  is  accepted  on  rational  or  other  grounds  and 
by  rewards  and  punishments^  may  teach  a  code  of  ethics  dif¬ 
fering  from  that  of  conscience,”  ^  As  if  there  were  no 
retributive  element  in  the  conscience,  which  certainly  does 
respond  to  the  scripture  law  of  retribution.  Now,  it  is  one 
thing  to  hold  that  reason  may  legitimately  examine  the 
evidences  for  the  divine  authority  of  scripture,  but  quite 
another  for  human  reason  to  take  upon  itself  to  say  what  as 
to  matter  should  be  revealed.  This  last  is  to  make  the  finite 
reason  the  standard  and  criterion  of  truth,  and  to  deny  both 
the  need  and  possibility  of  a  revelation  from  God  alike  bind¬ 
ing  upon  all.  Such  a  standard  would  not  so  well  agree 
with  our  author’s  notion  of  a  progressive  morality  as  his 
interpretation  of  what  he  calls  an  original  moral  faculty. 

Nor  does  he  give  us  one  common,  immutable  standard  as 
affirmed  in  the  reason,  although  his  advocacy  of  intuitive 
morals  would  lead  us  to  presume  he  was  about  to  do  this,  at 
least.  He  says  that,  according  to  his  theory,  “  the  moral 
unity  to  be  expected  in  different  ages  is  not  a  unity  of 
standard  or  of  acts,  but  of  tendency.”  ®  After  this  re¬ 
mark,  we  shall  not  be  wrong  if  we  assume  that  his  “  moral 
types  ”  are  intended  by  him,  whether  it  be  perceived  by  his 
readers,  or  not,  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  history  of  morals.  We  should,  therefore,  if 
possible,  here  understand  the  author’s  key.  “  The  promi¬ 
nence  of  each  school,”  he  says,  “  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mental  phenomenon J  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  predispo¬ 
sitions  resulting  from  certain  conditions  of  society.”  ^ 
iVol.  i.  p.  99.  2  Vol.  i.  p.  101.  »  Vol.  i.  p.  103. 

*  Ill  a  certain  sense  this  is  true  ;  so  is  it  also  true  that  a  utilitarian  morality 
is  connected  with  a  sense-philosophy,  and  that  psychological  opinions  have  very 
much  to  do  with  morals,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  It  may  be  likewise  said 
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It  is  affirmed  that  there  is  a  perpetual  change  in  the 
standard  which  is  exacted,  and  also  in  the  relative  value 
attached  to  particular  virtues.  But,  while  Lecky  attributes 
the  changes  of  standard,  etc.,  largely  to  intellectual  agencies, 
he  nevertheless  declares  it  to  be  “  one  of  the  plainest  of  facts 
that  neither  the  individuals  nor  the  ages  that  have  been 
most  distinguished  for  intellectual  achievements  have  been 
most  distinguished  for  moral  excellence,  and  that  a  high 
intellectual  and  material  civilization  has  often  coexisted  with 
much  depravity.”  In  setting  before  us  the  types  of  morals, 
he  will  tell  us  that  the  Christian  type  is  the  glorification  of 
the  amiable,  as  the  stoic  type  was  that  of  the  heroic,  qualities ; 
for  which  reason  Christianity  is  more  fitted  than  stoicism  to 
preside  over  civilization ;  for  the  more  society  is  organized 
and  civilized,  the  greater  is  the  scope  for  the  amiable,  and 
the  less  for  the  heroic,  qualities.^ 

A  passage  from  the  chapter  on  the  “  Pagan  Empire  ”  may, 
perhaps,  enable  us  better  to  appreciate  how  important  and 
useful  to  our  author  are  his  moral  types :  “  The  history  of 
Roman  ethics  represents  a  steady  and  uniform  current, 
guided  by  the  general  conditions  of  society,  and  its  progress 
may  be  marked  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek, 

and  the  Egyptian  spirit . Stoicism  placed  beyond  cavil 

the  great  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  It  incul¬ 
cated  the  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood ;  it  created  a 
noble  literature  and  a  noble  legislation  ;  and  it  associated 
its  moral  system  with  the  patriotic  spirit,  which  was  the 

that  an  absorption  of  the  mind  in  natural  scieijce  —  as  is  now  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  —  has  two  tendencies,  both  of  which  are  very  undesirable ; 
(1)  to  discard  the  higher  ideas  of  reason  and  beget  a  sense,  if  not  a  materialistic, 
philosophy;  (2)  to  destroy  religious  reverence  and  a  due  regard  for  moral  law. 
This  influence  of  the  study  of  natural  science  does  not  escape  the  notice  of  Lecky. 
“  In  a  few  minds  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime  order  of  Nature  produces  a 
reverential  feeling ;  but  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind  it  is  an  incontrovert¬ 
ible  though  mournful  fact,  that  the  discovery  of  controlling  and  unchanging 
law  deprives  phenomena  of  their  moral  significance,  and  nearly  all  the  social 
and  political  sphere  in  which  reverence  was  fostered  has  passed  away”  ("p.  149). 
But  the  fact,  mournful  as  it  is,  is  a  part  of  the  natural  history  of  morala. 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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animating  spirit  of  Roman  life.  The  early  Platonists  of  the 
empire  corrected  the  exaggerations  of  stoicism,  gave  free  scope 
for  the  amiable  qualities,  and  supplied  a  theory  of  right  and 
wrong  suited  not  merely  for  heroic  characters  and  for  extreme 
emergencies,  but  also  for  the  characters  and  circumstances 
of  common  life.  Tlie  Pythagorean  and  Neoplatonist  schools 
revived  the  feeling  of  religious  reverence,  inculcated  humility, 
prayerfulness,  and  purity  of  thought,  and  accustomed  men 
to  associate  their  moral  ideals  with  the  Deity,  rather  than 
with  themselves.”  ^ 

Now,  let  us  observe  what  may  be  found  in  tliis  finely 
wrought  passage  when  examined  by  the  help  of  what  is  said 
elsewhere.  First,  as  the  type  of  character  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  depends  partly  upon  innate  temperament,  and  partly 
upon  external  circumstances,  so  there  are  various  infiuences 
operating  in  society  at  different  periods  to  develop  the  various 
types,  “  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  moral  historian  to 
depict.”  Secondly,  through  the  various  causes  operating  to 
produce  the  different  types,  it  results  that  the  quantum  is 
about  the  same  in  different  individuals  and  periods.  “  His¬ 
tory  is  not  a  mere  succession  of  events,  connected  only  by 
chronology.  It  is  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects.”  And, 
doubtless,  according  to  our  author,  the  causes  and  effects 
operate  in  the  natural  history  of  morals  just  as  everywhere 
else.  But  let  us  strictly  notice  what  results  from  this 
“  chain  of  causes  and  effects.”  “  There  is  a  great  natural 
difference  of  degree  and  direction  in  both  the  moral  and 
intellectual  capacities  of  individuals ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  general  average  of  natural  morals  in  great  bodies 
of  men  materially  varies.  When  we  find  a  society  very 
virtuous,  or  very  vicious,  when  some  particular  virtue  or 
vice  occupies  a  peculiar  prominence,  or  when  important 
changes  pass  over  the  moral  conceptions  or  standard  of  the 
people,  we  learn  to  trace  in  these  things  simply  the  action 
of  the  circumstances  that  were  dominant.”^  Thirdly,  as 
from  the  last  statement  might  be  anticipated,  we  are  com- 

1  Vol.  i.  pp.  352,  353.  2  Vol.  i.  pp.  352,  353. 
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pelled  to  define  Lecky’s  standard  of  morals  to  be  the  standard 
of  society ;  that  is,  the  type  is  the  one  best  suited  to  the 
time.  “  As  a  man  may  be  deficient  in  any  virtue,  and  yet 
in  other  respects  be  moral  and  virtuous ;  and  as  a  character 
may  be  perfect  in  its  own  kind,  but  no  character  can  possibly 
possess  all  types  of  perfection ;  so  all  that  can  be  expected 
in  one  ideal  is,  that  it  be  perfect  in  its  own  kind,  and  should 
exhibit  the  type  most  needed  in  its  age  and  most  wisely 
useful  to  mankind.”  ^  With  Bentham  public  opinion  is  the 
determinant  of  actions.  How  much  does  Lecky  fall  behind 
him,  when  he  says :  “  Apart  from  positive  commands,  the 
sole  external  rule  enabling  men  to  designate  acts,  not  simply 
as  better  or  worse,  but  as  positively  right  or  wrong,  is,  I 
conceive,  the  standard  of  society.” 

Thus  we  have  this  learned  writer’s  key,  which  appears 
not  to  be  one  that  must  be  set  to  a  definite  number,  as  a 
“  safe-key,”  but  one  that,  like  a  “  pass-key,”  will  readily 
adapt  itself  to  any  door  of  a  public  house.  But  this  standard 
is  false,  as  it  is  variable.  For  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
morality  at  all,  it  must  have  an  invariable,  immutable 
standard,  however  much  moral  duties  may  change  in  their 
aspect ;  one,  too,  which  of  right  is  to  regulate  society,  and 
that  by  first  prescribing  —  or,  rather,  by  itself  being  —  the 
rule  of  rectitude  for  all  society.  Such  a  principle  in  its 
nature  gives  unity.  Had  it  been  consistently  held  and 
applied  throughout,  this  work  might  have  been  a  unit, 
which  now,  however,  wanting  the  principle,  wants  the  unity 
also. 

And  we  may  not  unjustly  complain  of  the  author,  that, 
having  so  well  expressed  the  invalidity  of  what  he  calls 
inductive  morals,  —  utilitarianism,  —  and  after  having  af¬ 
firmed  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  advocate  intuitive  morals,  he 
brings  us  by  an  ambiguous  course  to  a  position  from  which, 
instead  of  seeing  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  we  are  able 
to  discern,  after  all,  nothing  better  than  inductive  morals 
ingeniously  decorated  by  him  with  a  new  veil. 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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In  passing  to  Lecky’s  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  his  history  of  morals,  —  what  we  trust  the  criticism 
already  made  will  prepare  for  and  make  more  intelligible,  — 
it  is  readily  conceded  that,  through  a  multitude  of  facts, 
graphically  presented,  as  if  for  a  full  and  fair  induction,  he 
makes  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  raises  theories  at 
least  plausible.  And  yet  his  writings,  under  the  show  of 
great  candor,  are  calculated  to  mislead  in  their  total  im¬ 
pressions  as  to  the  true  nature  and  influence  of  Christianity. 
Indeed,  to  criticise  fairly  such  a  work  is  difficult;  partly, 
because  of  its  doubtful  aim ;  partly,  from  the  want  of  a  fixed 
standard,  according  to  which  its  opinions  are  promulgated  ; 
and  partly,  because  things  are  said  in  one  connection  which 
seem  not  to  comport  well  with  what  is  said  in  other  con¬ 
nections  ;  not  designedly,  of  course,  but  rather  because  the 
“  standard  of  society  ”  changes,  we  suppose.  - 

It  is  not  our  aim,  as  it  could  hardly  be  profitable,  to  follow 
Lecky  in  detail.  We  desire  the  rather  to  mark  certain 
features  in  which  this  work,  taken  in  its  total  impressions, 
is  unjust  to  Christianity.  As  already  said,  our  author  treats 
of  the  condition  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  before  and  after  ' 
it  became  nominally  Christian  ;  and,  although  we  could  not 
accept  his  philosophical  or  theological  stand-point,  we  might 
very  well  make  our  starting-point  his  transition  to  the*  con¬ 
version  of  Rome  to  Christianity,  which  is  made  in  his  best 
style,  and  indicates  somewhat  the  drift  of  his  work :  “  The 
moral  improvement  of  society,”  he  writes,  “  was  now  to  pass 
into  other  hands.  A  religion  which  had  long  been  increasing 
in  obscurity  began  to  emerge  into  the  light.  By  the  beauty 
of  its  moral  precepts,  by  the  systematic  skill  with  which  it 
governed  the  imagination  and  habits  of  its  worshippers,  by 
the  strong  religious  motives  to  which  it  could  appeal,  by  its 
admirably  ecclesiastical  organization,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
by  its  unsparing  use  of  the  arm  of  power,  Christianity  soon 
eclipsed  or  destroyed  all  other  sects,  and  became  for  many 
centuries  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  world.  Combining  the 
stoical  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood,  the  Greek  predi- 
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lection  for  the  amiable  qualities,  and  the  Egyptian  spirit  of 
reverence  and  religious  awe,  it  acquired,  from  the  first,  an 
intensity  and  universality  of  influence  which  none  of  the 
philosophies  it  had  superseded  had  approached.  I  have  now 
to  examine  the  moral  causes  that  governed  the  rise  of  this 
religion  in  Rome,  the  ideal  virtue  it  presented,  the  degree 
and  manner  in  which  it  stamped  its  image  upon  the  char¬ 
acters  of  nations,  and  the  distortions  it  underwent.”  ^ 

After  reading  the  long  chapter  on  the  moral  state  of  the 
Pagan  empire  which  precedes  the  above  quotation,  and 
comparing  it  with  what  is  said  in  the  third  and  fourth  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  morals  connected  with  the  ascendency  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  the  implied  contrast,  we  feel  that  the  impression 
left  in  respect  to  the  morality  of  Pagan  Rome  is  too  favorable, 
while  that  of  the  morality  of  Christian  Rome  is  too  un¬ 
favorable  in  comparison.  This  is  here  our  first  point  of 
criticism. 

In  depicting  the  pagan  morality,  the  author  sets  forth 
abundantly  the  high-toned  instruction  of  teachers  of  morals, 
such  as  Cicero,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Seneca,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  etc.,  who  abound  in  such  sayings  as  these :  “  If  you 
do  anything  to  please  men,  you  have  fallen  from  your 
estate  ”  ;  “A  great  man  is  not  the  less  great  when  he  lies 
vanquished  and  prostrate  in  the  dust  ”  ;  That  which  is 
beautiful  is  beautiful  in  itself ;  the  praise  of  men  adds 
nothing  to  the  quality  ”  ;  “  We  do  not  love  virtue  because 
it  gives  us  pleasure ;  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  because  we 
love  it  ”  ;  “  All  vice  should  be  avoided,  though  it  were  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  eyes  of  gods  and  men.”^  These  moral 
sentiments,  which  would  do  honor  to  any  time,  and  are  more 
elevated  than  many  now  taught,  might  indicate  a  high  tone 
of  public  morals,  were  it  not  for  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  precepts  of  the  moralists  were  not  extensively  practised. 
Indeed,  our  author  himself  says  that  there  was  a  ‘‘  broad 
chasm  existing  between  the  Roman  moralists  and  the  Roman 
people.”  “  We  find  a  system  of  ethics,  of  which,  when  we 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  356.  2  YqI,  pp_  195^  igg  passim. 
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consider  the  range  and  beauty  of  its  precepts,  the  sublimity 
of  the  motives  to  which  it  appealed,  and  its  perfect  freedom 
from  superstitious  elements,”  —  from  these  Lecky  does  not, 
as  we  shall  see,  regard  the  Christian  morals  as  free,  —  “  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  though  it  may  have  been  equalled, 
it  has  never  been  surpassed.”  And  yet,  high  and  spiritual 
as  was  the  conception  of  duty,  “  the  philosopher  with  his 
group  of  disciples,  or  the  writer  with  his  few  readers,  had 
scarcely  any  point  of  contact  with  the  people.”  ^  This  want 
of  contact  with  and  influence  over  the  popular  mind,  it  may 
be  observed  in  passing,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  popular 
influence  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

Just  here  distinct  attention  should  be  called  to  Lecky’s 
glorification  of  stoicism.  He  dwells  with  peculiar  delight 
on  its  elevating,  invigorating  influence,  its  unselfish  ideal, 
its  subjugation  of  the  affections  to  the  reason,  and  the  noble 
patriotism  which  it  engendered.  He  also  speaks  of  it  as  if, 
in  his  view,  it  furnished  to  Cliristianity  the  “  doctrine  of 
universal  brotherhood.”  ^  Now,  that  the  brightest  feature 
of  pagan  morality  appears  in  its  stoicism,  and  that  its  noted 
teachers  and  best  characters  were  imbued  by  its  spirit,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  deny ;  but  that  its  practical  influence 
was  as  great  and  salutary  as  tins  writer  represents,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  believe.  Least  of  all  did  stoicism  beget  a 
universal  brotherhood.  This  was  first  fully  taught,  as  a 
practical  doctrine,  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  realized  only 
through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  which,  unlike  all  other 
systems,  knows  how  to  recognize  and  perfect  the  individual, 
while  it  raises  all  to  a  higher  and  genuine  unity.  Paganism, 
when  it  undertook  to  use  man  for  anything  further  than  his 
isolated  individualism,  would  subordinate  him  to  the  interest 
of  the  state  or  emperor,  and  because  the  state  or  emperor 
needed  him.  It  did  not  know  how,  with  all  its  stoical 
wisdom,  to  harmonize  personal  freedom  with  true  civil 
freedom ;  much  less,  to  reach  beyond  “  my  own  Rome,”  and 
grasp  the  true  idea  of  a  common  humanity.  It  is  Chris- 

1  Vol.  i.  pp.  307,  308.  »  Vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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tianity  which  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  brother¬ 
hood  ;  this  alone,  since  it  enables  us,  as  nothing  else  does, 
or  can,  to  harmonize  individual  interest  and  patriotism  and 
philanthropy,  through  those  spiritual  bonds  which  unite  us 
as  one  before  a  common  Father  and  Redeemer. 

It  is  true,  also,  whatever  the  moral  principles  taught,  or 
however  high  at  any  time  the  tone  of  morals  may  have  been, 
that  there  was  a  great  deterioration  before  the  empire  became 
Christian.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  Lecky.  “  We  find,” 
lie  says,  “  a  society  almost  absolutely  destitute  of  moralizing 
institutions,  occupations,  and  beliefs,  existing  under  an 
economical  and  political  system  wliich  inevitably  led  to 
general  depravity,  and  passionately  addicted  to  the  most 
brutalizing  amusements.”  And  again  :  “  Such  were  the 
influences  which  acted,  in  turn,  upon  a  society  which,  by 
despotism,  by  slavery,  and  by  atrocious  amusements,  had 
beeir  debased  and  corrupted  to  the  very  core.”  ^  This  fact, 
it  may  be  noted,  —  whatever  it  may  declare  as  to  the  con¬ 
servative  influence,  or  the  want  of  it,  in  pagan  morals, — 
shows  that  Christianity  did  not  plant  its  first  seeds  in  a 
highly  developed  and  moral  community,  when  it  took  in 
hand  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  that  its  task 
was  to  revivify  a  society  which  “  by  despbtism,  by  slavery, 
and  by  atrocious  amusements  had  been  debased  and  cor- 
nipted  to  the  very  core.” 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  concessions  made,  we  think  the 
total  impression  left  in  regard  to  the  natural  morals  of  pagan 
Rome  too  favorable.  This  will  still  further  appear  in  the 
comparison,  if  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
While  speaking  of  the  moral  character  and  influence  of 
Christian  Rome,  or  of  the  church  after  the  empire  became 
Christian,  Lecky,  indeed,  finds  much  £o  commend.  The 
high  conception  formed  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the 
protection  of  infancy,  the  elevation  and  final  emancipation 
of  the  slave  classes,  the  suppression  of  barbarous  games  (the 
most  important  Christian  influence  exerted  upon  society  is 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  355. 
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thought  to  be  the  extinction  of  the  gladiatorial  shows) — these, 
together  with  “  the  creation  of  a  vast  and  multifarious  or¬ 
ganization  of  charity  and  the  education  of  the  imagination 
by  the  Christian  type,  constitute  together  a  movement  of 
philanthropy  which  has  never  been  paralleled  or  approached 
in  the  pagan  world.”  The  movement  has  also  been  favorable 
to  the  promotion  of  happiness,  and  in  determining  character 
not  less.i  Nor  yet  can  we  be  unmindful  of  the  great  mis¬ 
sionary  labors  performed  by  the  church  at  a  later  period.'-* 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  author,  having,  as  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  an  excellent  opportunity  for  portraying  the  evils  of 
celibacy,  asceticism,  and  ecclesiastical  bigotry,  avails  himself 
of  his  opportunity,  and  occupies  much  space  in  setting  forth 
these  excrescences  and  their  unhappy  effects ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  here  passed  by,  although  his  array  of  facts 
leaves  an  impression  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  except 
by  reading  them  in  their  connection. 

Now,  are  we  to  suppose,  whatever  comments  and  concessions 
Lecky  may  make,  that  he  intends,  all  things  considered,  to 
^ve  the  preference  to  the  later  morality  ?  In  one  passage 
he  gives  us  quite  clearly  his  opinion  on  this  point,  which,  in 
fact,  is  not  very  different  from  what  his  “  moral  types”  miglit 
have  led  us  to  anticipate  :  “  She  [the  church]  exercised  for 
many  centuries  an  almost  absolute  empire  over  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  mankind,  and  created  a  civilization  which 
was  permeated  in  every  part  with  ecclesiastical  influence. 
And  the  dark  ages,  as  the  period  of  Catholic  ascendency  is 
justly  called,  do  undoubtedly  display  many  features  of  great 
and  genuine  excellence.  In  active  benevolence,  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence,  in  loyalty,  in  co-operative  habits,  they 
far  transcend  the  noblest  ages  of  pagan  antiquity,  while  in 
that  humanity  which  shrinks  from  the  infliction  of  suffering 
they  were  superior  to  Roman,  and  in  their  respect  for 
chastity,  to  Greek,  civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
rank  immeasurably  below  the  best  pagan  civilization  in  civic 
and  patriotic  virtues,  in  love  of  liberty,  in  the  number  and 


1  Vol.  ii.  p.  107. 


2  Vol.  ii.  p.  261. 
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splendor  of  the  great  characters  they  produced,  in  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  type  of  character  they  formed. 
Tliey  had  their  full  share  of  tumult,  anarchy,  injustice,  and 
war ;  and  they  should  probably  be  placed  in  all  intellectual 
virtues  lower  than  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind.”  1 

And  thus,  when  we  have  read  and  compared  all  that  is 
said,  in  the  two  volumes,  of  the  pagan  and  of  the  Christian 
morality,  we  feel  that  their  author  regards  it  as  right  to  take 
the  church  as  the  exponent  of  Christianity We  certainly 
cannot  think  him  unwilling  to  have  this  conviction  prevail; 
and  we  are  sure  he  would  not  have  us  think  of  Christian 
morality  as,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  pagan  morality. 

We  find  Mr.  Lecky’s  history  further  unsatisfactory,  and 
this  in  its  bearing  on  Christianity,  because  of  not  recognizing 
the  dycles  of  civilization  as  these  appear  from  a  true  historic 
point  of  view.  One  long  cycle,  including  Thebes,  Carthage, 
and  Rome,  was  passing  away  with  the  decay  of  pagan 
morality.  A  new  one  was  introduced,  with  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  differing  from  the  former  in  its  principles 
and  its  method,  as  well  as  in  the  seat  of  its  principal  de¬ 
velopment.  The  former  was  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
states ;  the  latter,  that  of  the  Atlantic  states.  Mommsen, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  History  of  Rome,  presents  this 
thought  so  well  that,  while  we  use  his  words,  he  shall  be 
authority  for  the  position  here  taken :  “  The  distinction 
between  ancient  and  modern  history,  therefore,  is  no  mere 
accident,  nor  yet  a  mere  matter  of  chronological  conven¬ 
ience.  What  is  called  modern  history  is,  in  reality,  the 
formation  of  a  new  cycle  of  culture,  connected  in  several 
stages  of  its  development  with  the  perishing  or  perished 
civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  states,  as  this  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  Iiido-Germanic 

1  Compare  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  44  and  p.  148,  with  pp.  15,  16. 

^  The  church  should  truly  represent  the  Spirit  of  Christianity.  Lecky  implies 
that  it  does  ;  that  it  did,  notwithstanding  its  corruptions,  during  the  period  of 
which  he  treats.  This  is  not  fair,  because  not  true. 
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stock,  but  destined,  like  the  earlier  cycle,  to  traverse  an 
orbit  of  its  own . And  yet  this  goal  will  only  be  tem¬ 


porary.  The  grandest  system  of  civilization  has  its  orbit, 
and  may  complete  its  course ;  but  not  so  the  human  race, 
to  which,  just  when  it  has  reached  its  goal,  the  old  task  is  ever 
set  anew,  with  a  wider  range  and  with  a  deeper  meaning.”  ^ 

But  the  author  of  the  History  of  European  Morals,  al¬ 
though  this  history  extends  from  the  last  epoch  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  cycle  to  the  dawn  of  the  new  and  Christian  type 
of  civilization  which  was  to  characterize  the  Atlantic  states, 
does  not  recognize  —  perhaps  Ins  naturalistic  stand-point 
would  not  allow  him  to  appreciate — the  fact  of  the  transition 
from  the  one  kind  of  civilization  to  the  other,  or  the  im¬ 
portant  difference  between  the  two.  At  least,  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  indicates  that  he  would  regard  the  later  as  a 
development  from,  and  modification  of,  the  earlier  civilization. 
Hence  the  complaint  that  no  more  of  the  old  was  preserved 
—  that  Christianity  did  not  immediately  rebuild  the  decaying 
civilization. 

Is  it  not  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  development 
from  the  past,  that,  while  Lecky  finds  Christianity  for  a  long 
period  too  weak  to  regenerate  Europe,  he  should  make  the 
pagan  literature  of  antiquity  and  the  Mohammedan  schpols 
of  science  the  chief  agencies  in  resuscitating  the  dormant 
energies  of  Christendom  ?  ^  How  could  he  so  overlook  or 

^  Mommsen’s  History  of  Rome,  Vol.  i.  p.  24. 

2  In  the  passage  referred  to  (Vol.  ii.  p.  17,  18),  the  author  while  giving  hit 
opinion  on  the  point  in  hand,  also  affords  some  intimation  of  his  opinion  of 
theology  and  the  church.  “  If  we  desire  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  realized 
improvement,  we  must  compare  the  classical  and  ecclesiastical  civilizations  as 
wholes,  and  must  observe  in  each  case  not  only  the  vices  that  were  repressed, 
but  also  the  degree  and  variety  of  positive  excellence  obtained.  In  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Christian  church  the  moral  elevation  was  extremely  high, 
and  was  continually  appealed  to  as  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  creed.  In  the 
century  before  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  a  marked  depression  was  already 
manifest.  The  two  centuries  after  Constantine  are  uniformly  represented  by 
the  Fathers  as  a  period  of  general  and  scandalous  vice.  The  ecclesiastical  civ¬ 
ilization  that  followed,  though  not  without  its  distinctive  merits,  as.suredly  sup¬ 
plies  no  justification  of  the  common  boast  about  the  regeneration  of  society  by 
the  church.  That  the  civilization  of  the  last  three  centuries  has  risen  in  most 
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ignore  the  fact  that  a  new  life  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
civilization  when  the  Reformation  arose  on  Europe,  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  God  was  again  preached,  and 
when  the  New  Testament  was  circulated,  by  the  aid  of  the 
printing-press,  and  put  into,  or  restored  to,  the  masses,  with 
the  consequent  knowledge  and  dilfusion  of  its  principles  and 
precepts  ? 

Let  us  not  mistake  the  intimation  here  given  that  that 
modern  culture,  zealously  advocated  by  many,  is  rather  of 
the  pagan  than  of  the  Christian  type.  The  one  treats  man 
as  the  product  of  nature,  and  would  educate  him  by  natural 
agencies ;  the  other  recognizes  man  as  spiritual,  related  to 
a  personal  God,  and  capable  of  being  influenced  by  super¬ 
natural  agencies.  It  also  recognizes  tiie  Cln-istian  religion 
as  divine,  and  the  most  efficient  power  in  the  advance  of 
civilization,  and  essential  to  the  true  elevation  of  the  race. 
If,  then,  we  desire  to  return  to  paganism,  let  us  discard 
Christianity,  and  adopt  that  “  culture  ”  which,  in  the  view 
of  some,  is  “  demanded  by  modern  life.” 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  state  another  and  radical  defect 
in  the  history  before  us  ;  viz.  the  assumption  that  Rome  was 
converted  and  CHiristianity  propagated  by  natural  agencies, 
and  without  any  help  from  the  miraculous  or  supernatural. 
Or,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Lecky  represents  Christianity  as 

respects  to  a  higher  level  than  any  that  had  i)receded  it,  I,  at  least,  firmly  be¬ 
lieve.”  To  what  is  this  due  ?  Lecky  will  tell  us :  “  But  theological  ethics, 
though  very  important,  form  but  one  of  the  many  and  complex  elements  of  its 
excellence.  Mechanical  inventions,  the  habits  of  industrialism,  the  discoveries 
of  physical  science,  the  improvements  of  government,  the  expansion  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  traditions  of  patjan  antiquiti/,  have  all  a  distinguished  place,  which,  the 
more  fully  its  history  is  investigated,  the  more  clearly  two  capital  truths  are 
•  disclosed.  The  first  is,  that  the  influence  of  theology  having  for  centuries 
numbed  and  paralyzed  the  whole  intellect  of  Christian  Europe,  the  revival, 
which  forms  the  starting-point  of  our  modern  civilization,  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  tw’O  spheres  of  intellect  still  remained  uncontrolled  by  the  sceptre 
of  Catholicism.  The  Pagan  literature  of  antiquity  and  the  Mahommedan  schools  of 
science,  were  the  chief  agencies,  in  resuscitating  the  dormant  energies  of  Christendom. 
The  second  fact  is,  that  for  more  than  three  centuries  the  decadence  of  theological 
influence  has  been  one  of  the  most  invariable  signs  and  measures  of  progress.” 
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successful  in  converting  the  Roman  empire  through  what 
he  would  call  natural  agencies,  and  hence,  by  implication, 
would  have  Christianity  so  regarded  in  civilization. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  better  show  the  author’s  unfair 
treatment  of  the  Cliristian  religion  than  to  bring  together 
his  positions,  which,  as  gathered  from  his  history  and  bearing 
on  this  point,  are  substantially  as  follows :  Causes  existed, 
without  any  help  from  the  supernatural,  for  the  entire  trans¬ 
formation.  “  It  may,  indeed,  be  confidently  asserted  that 
the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire  is  so  far  from  being 
of  the  nature  of  a  miracle  or  suspension  of  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  nature,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
great  movement  on  record  in  which  the  causes  and  effects  - 
so  manifestly  correspond.”  “  Never  before  was  a  religious 
transformation  so  manifestly  inevitable.  No  other  religion 
ever  combined  so  many  forms  of  attraction  as  Christianity, 
both  from  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  from  its  manifest  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  special  wants  of  the  time.”  “  One  great  cause 
of  its  success  was  that  it  produced  more  heroic  actions  and 
formed  more  upright  men  than  any  other  creed  ;  but  that  it 
should  do  so  was  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected.” 

In  fact,  it  was  quite  strange  that,  at  the  time,  the  power 
of  the  new  religion  should  not  have  been  better  appreciated. 

“  That  the  greatest  religious  change  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  should  have  taken  place  under  the  eyes  of  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  philosophers  and  historians,  who  were  profoundly 
conscious  of  the  decomposition  around  them  ;  that  all  these 
writers  should  have  utterly  failed  to  predict  the  issue  of  the 
movement  they  were  observing ;  and  that,  during  the  space 
of  three  centuries,  they  should  have  treated  as  simply  con¬ 
temptible  an  agency  which  all  men  must  now  admit  to  have 
been,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  most  powerful  moral  lever 
that  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  affairs  of  men,  are  facts 
well  worthy  of  meditation  in  any  period  of  religious  transi¬ 
tion.”  1  But  this  makes  the  matter  so  easy  that  the  author 
would  deserve  little  praise  for  solving  a  riddle  that  others  in 

‘  Vol.  i.  p.  359. 
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their  ignorance  had  failed  to  solve ;  and  he  admits  it  to  be 
a  surprising  fact  that  the  barbarous  nations  should  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity  as  they  were.  “  Still  more 
wonderful,”  says  he,  “  is  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  tribes.  Of  whole  tribes  or  nations  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  they  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their 
change.  Unfortunately  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  is  also  one  of  the  most  obscure,  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  church.” 

And  yet  a  sagacious  observation  and  application  of  natural 
laws  will  explain  all.  The  nations  converted  to  Christianity, 
“  disconnected  from  old  associations,  bowed  before  the  majesty 
of  civilization ;  and  the  Latin  religion,  like  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  though  with  many  adulterations,  reigned  over  the 
new  society.”  More  particularly  “  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation  and  the  doctrine  of  demons  had  an  admirable  mis¬ 
sionary  power.  The  first  produced  an  ardor  of  proselytism 
which  the  polytheist  can  never  rival ;  while  the  pagan,  who 
was  easily  led  to  recognize  the  Christian  God,  was  menaced 
with  eternal  fire,  if  he  did  not  take  the  further  step  of 
breaking  off  from  his  old  divinities.  The  second  dispensed 
the  convert  from  the  perhaps  impossible  task  of  believing 
his  former  religion ;  for  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
degrade  it,  attributing  its  prodigies  to  infernal  beings.”  ^  It 
might  be  well  to  ask,  just  here,  whether  Lecky  really  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  an  “  exclusive  sal¬ 
vation,”  and,  if  not,  whether  he  would  seriously  affirm  that 
the  great  missionary  power  of  the  church  really  lay  in  the 
promulgation  of  a  doctrine  wholly  groundless.  And  when 
he  says :  “  To  a  world,  in  fine,  distracted  by  hostile  creeds 
and  colliding  philosophies,  it  [Christianity]  taught  its  doc¬ 
trines,  not  as  a  human  speculation,  but  as  a  divine  revelation, 
authenticated  much  less  by  reason  than  by  faith,”  we  would 
like  to  ask,  again,  whetlier  this  learned  author  believes  in  a 
religion  whose  authority  and  power  over  men  lie  in  its 
being  a  “  divine  revelation  ”  ?  or,  whether  “  a  religion  under 
1  Vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  191. 
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pretence”  of  deriving  its  authority  directly  from  God,  is 
simply  what  he  holds  the  Christian  religion  to  be  ?  and  so, 
whether  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion  lay  in  its  reality, 
or  in  its  pretence  ? 

The  force  of  these  queries  will  more  fully  appear  when  we 
find  how  he  regards  the  miracles  connected  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity.  Wlien  Mr.  Lecky  says  that,  “  like 
all  great  religions,  Christianity  was  more  concerned  with 
modes  of  feeling  than  with  modes  of  thought,”  if  he  means 
with  the  character  and  the  life,  rather  than  with  speculation, 
then  we  agree  with  him.  But  the  religion  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  is  very  far  from  being  indifferent  to  modes  of  thought ; 
it  would  affect  the  character  and  life  by  rectifying  the 
intellect.  In  other  words,  Christianity  is  a  doctrine,  —  a 
very  definite  and  positive  doctrine,  —  as  well  as  a  life. 

The  following  deserves  careful  notice,  as  combining  some¬ 
thing  of  truth  with  more  of  error  in  one  short  paragraph : 
“  The  true  cause  of  its  success  was  the  congruity  of  its 
teaching  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  mankind.  It  was 
because  it  was  true  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  age, 
because  it  represented  faithfully  the  supreme  type  of  excel¬ 
lence  to  which  men  were  then  tending,  because  it  corre¬ 
sponded  with  their  religious  wants,  aims,  and  emotions, 
because  the  whole  spiritual  being  could  then  expand  and 
expatiate  under  its  influence,  that  it  planted  its  roots  so 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men.”  Now,  that  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  adapted  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  mankind 
and  correspond  with  our  religious  wants,  is  true ;  but  history 
shows  but  too  plainly  that  they  did  not  meet  with  a  popular 
reception  on  this  account.  But  the  moral  sentiments  of  the 
age  were  very  far  from  being  one  with  the  gospel ;  nor  was 
the  supreme  type  of  excellence  to  which  men  were  then 
tending,  the  Christian  type.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that 
Christianity  became  successful  because  “  true  to  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  age,”  or  because  it  “  represented  faithfully 
the  supreme  type  of  excellence  to  which  men  were  then 
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tending.”  But  Lecky  knows  of  only  natural  agencies,  and 
admits  nothing  supernatural. 

His  treatment  of  miracles,  however,  is  instructive.  They 
were  generally  accepted.  “  Christianity  floated  into  the 
Roman  empire  on  the  wave  of  credulity  that  brought  with 
it  this  long  train  of  oriental  superstitions  and  legends.  In 
its  moral  aspect  it  was  broadly  distinguished  from  the  systems 
around  it ;  but  its  miracles  were  accepted,  by  both  friend 
and  foe,  as  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing.”  This  is,  tlien,  why  miracles  were  pretended.  But 
“  to  suppose  that  men  who  held  these  opinions  were  capable, 
in  the  second  or  third  centuries,  of  ascertaining  with  any 
degree  of  just  confidence  whether  miracles  had  taken  place 
in  Judea  in  the  first  century,  is  grossly  absurd;  nor  would 
the  conviction  of  their  reality  have  made  any  great  impression 
on  their  minds  at  a  time  when  miracles  were  supposed  to 
be  so  abundantly  diffused.”  ^  This,  surely,  is  to  dispose  of 
miracles  summarily,  if  not  satisfactorily. 

And,  of  course,  with  miracles  in  general,  the  great  miracle 
of  the  incarnation  must  be  discarded,  and,  with  the  incar¬ 
nation,  that  positive  Christianity  which  Lecky  is  somewhat 
troubled  to  treat  as  a  natural  agent.  And  yet  a  positivist 
or  naturalist  has  in  his  system  no  place  for  miracles.  And 
why  should  he  trouble  himself  to  examine  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rest  their  claim..  On  the  other  hand,  a  super¬ 
natural  religion  cannot  be  appreciated  from  the  mere  stand¬ 
point  of  nature ;  nor  can  its  working  and  its  results  be 
apprehended  aright,  if  separated  from  its  principles. 

But,  observe  how  the  absurdities  and  non-realities  of 
Christianity  become,  nevertheless,  according  to  our  author, 
real  forces  in  the  natural  world.  He  sees  that  the  teachers 
of  this  new  religion  “  enforced  their  distinctive  tenets  as 
absolutely  essential  to  salvation,”  and  he  affirms  that  they 
thus  “  assailed  at  great  advantage  the  supporters  of  all  other 
creeds  which  did  not  claim  this  exclusive  authority.”  And 
this  —  although  by  him  it  must  be  regarded  as  utterly  ab- 


1  Vol.  i.  397,  398. 
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surd  —  this  teaching  of  the  gospel  as  the  only  salvation,  he 
holds  to  be  one  leading  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
church.^  He  also  affirms  that  “  Christianity  floated  into 
the  Roman  empire  on  the  wave  of  credulity  that  brought 
with  it  this  long  train  of  oriental  superstitions  and  legends,”^ 
referring  to  miracles.  Behold,  then,  the  result  —  the  world 
converted  by  miracles  which  in  themselves  were  not  realities, 
and  by  a  claim  which  in  itself  is  unreasonable  ! 

And  yet,  from  Ins  point  of  view,  how  could  this  writer  see 
tliat  a  religion  revealed  from  heaven  should  and  must  be 
positive,  and  appeal  to  faith ;  be  exclusive,  and  claim  the 
assent  of  all  ?  or,  that  precisely  by  being  the  one  and  doing 
tlie  other,  it  exerted  an  influence  and  begat  a  morality  pe¬ 
culiarly  its  own  ?  And,  not  recognizing  the  fact  that  God 
has  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son  proclaimed  an  evangel,  and 
provided  a  supernatural  power  whicii  is  to  revolutionize  the 
world,  he  could  not  present,  as  he  has  not  presented,  the 
legitimate  influence  of  Christianity  —  separating  it  from  its 
human  imperfections,  and  thus  making  it  the  vital  element 
of  the  new  civilization  of  the  Atlantic  states,  which,  because 
of  this  vital  element,  we  denominate  Christian. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  a  treatment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  connected  with  civilization,  and  read  these  words 
from  Guizot,  who  in  the  historic  spirit  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  world’s  history  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  author 
of  European  Morals ;  “  Who  but  will  acknowledge  that 
Christianity  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of 
civilization  ?  And  wherefore  ?  Because  it  has  changed  the 
interior  condition  of  man,  his  opinions,  his  sentiments ; 
because  it  has  regenerated  his  intellectual  and  moral  cliar- 
aeter.”  ^  And,  while  speaking  of  the  immense  advantage  to 
European  civilization,  during  the  fifth  century,  of  a  moral 
power  resting  on  moral  convictions,  he  says ;  “  Had  not  the 
Christian  church  existed  at  that  time,  the  whole  world  must 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  mere  brute  force.  Tlie  Christian 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  202.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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church  alone  possessed  a  moral  power ;  it  maintained  and 
promulgated  the  idea  of  a  precept,  of  a  law  superior  to  all 
human  authority ;  it  promulgated  the  great  truth  which 
forms  tlie  only  foundation  of  our  hope  for  humanity.”  ^ 

The  want  of  comparing  the  two  systems  of  morals,  pagan 
and  Cliristian,  in  their  fundamental  principles^  might  be 
further  urged  against  the  history  before  us.  This  has  ap¬ 
peared  hitherto,  but,  as  bearing  on  Christianity,  especially, 
deserves,  in  concluding  this  criticism,  a  distinct  notice.  If 
Lecky  aimed  at  giving  us  the  fruits  of  the  two  systems,  he 
has  succeeded  much  better  in  showing  how  these  sprang 
from  their  principles  on  the  pagan,  than  on  the  Christian, 
side ;  while  it  is  in  their  principles  rightly  represented  that 
the  true  difference  appears. 

Now,  we  cannot  be  just  to  Christianity  without  regarding 
it  as  a  system  of  instruction  of  a  unique  and  peculiar  char¬ 
acter,  which  instruction  is  intended  for  the  life,  and  which 
through  the  life  reforms  society  and  gives  tone  to  public 
morals.  While  being  examined  at  the  bar  of  Pilate,  Jesus 

1  Guizot’s  History  of  Civilization  Vol.  i.  p.  54.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quot¬ 
ing  from  many  that  might  be  selected,  the  following  passage,  that  may  be  found 
in  Vol.  iii.  p.  198:  “It  is  in  the  alliance  of  intellectual  liberty,  as  it  shone  in 
antiquity,  with  the  intellectual  power  as  it  showed  itself  in  Christian  societies, 
that  we  find  the  great  and  original  character  of  modern  civilization  ;  and  it  is, 
without  doubt,  in  the  bosom  of  the  revolution  effected  by  Christianity  in  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  orders  of  thought  and  of  the  exterior  world,  that  this 
new  revolution  has  taken  its  origin  and  its  first  point  of  support.’’  It  is  a  fact 
for  which  we  should  be  grateful,  that  the  author  of  the  “  History  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion,”  when  apparently  through  with  the  work  of  a  long  and  useful  life,  employs 
his  setting  sun  in  defending  Christianity  against  the  assaults  of  naturalistic 
infidelity. 

Of  that  book  which  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  authority  and  instrument  of 
the  church,  Coleridge  says  :  “  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Bible,  col¬ 
lectively  taken,  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  civilization,  science,  and  law;  in 
short,  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  species,  always  support¬ 
ing,  and  often  leading  the  way.  Its  very  presence  as  a  believed  book,  has 
rendered  the  nations  emphatically  a  chosen  race ;  and  this  too  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  more  or  less  generally  known  and  studied . Good  and  holy  men, 

and  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind,  the  kingly  spirits  of  history,  enthroned  in 
the  hearts  of  mighty  nations  have  borne  witness  to  its  influence,  have  declared 
it  to  be  beyond  compare  the  most  perfect  instrument,  the  only  adequate  organ 
of  humanity.”  —  Coleridge’s  Works  (Shedd’s  ed.),  Vol.  v.  p.  611. 
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said :  “  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth  ” 
(John  xviii.  37).  He  bore  witness,  in  word  and  deed,  to  the 
guilt  and  ruin  of  sin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  need  and 
possibility  of  human  salvation  through  a  divine  interposition, 
on  tlie  other.  His  disciples  were  to  be  witnesses  of  that 
truth  which  has  Himself  as  its  centre  and  validity.  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  apostles  did  preach  salvation  through  Clirist 
alone  (Acts  ii.  32-39;  iv.  12;  xx.  21).  For  the  doctrines 
which  they  believed  and  taught,  and  which  they  held  dearer 
than  life,  they  were  persecuted,  and  their  principles  became 
the  seed  of  the  martyr-church.  And  whenever  it  has  been 
a  power  and  life-giving  in  its  influence,  awakening  and 
directing  the  moral  instincts  of  society,  this  has  been  due  to 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel  being  embraced  and  taught 
by  the  church. 

Had  the  author  of  the  History  of  Morals  started  in  his 
estimate  of  Christianity  as  a  civilizing  agent  with  the  facts 
of  the  gospel  history,  he  might  have  found  these  connected 
with,  or  themselves  becoming,  doctrines  —  constituent  and 
inseparable  parts  of  the  Christian  system.  Finding  —  what 
the  most  thorough  criticism,  if  it  be  candid,  must  admit  — 
the  gospel  narrative  credible,  it  would  also  follow  that  the 
recorded  miracles,  performed  in  the  name  or  wrought  by 
the  direct  power  of  that  unique  Person  who  is  the  leading 
character  of  the  New  Testament  history,  cannot  be  separated 
from  it  without  destroying  its  integrity  and  impeaching  its 
veracity.  And,  moreover,  this  “  Christ  of  history  ”  must  be 
what  he  claims  to  be,  and  hence  must  have  come  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  and  this  by  bearing  witness  to  God’s 
holiness  and  man’s  guilt.  And  so  of  the  need  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  fact  of  redemption  accom¬ 
plished  in  his  own  person,  including  pardon,  justification, 
and  life,  on  the  other.  From  this  position,  who  can  help 
seeing  that  these  two  cardinal  truths  —  man  ruined  by 
sin  and  saved  by  the  supernatural  grace  of  God  —  have 
always  constituted  the  life,  power,  and  leavening  influence 
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of  the  true  church  of  Christ  on  earth  ?  Having  come  so  far, 
it  had  then  been  easy  to  eliminate  from  the  genuine  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  those  excrescences  which  had  in  various 
ways  connected  themselves  therewith,  and  by  which  for 
a  long  period  those  principles  were  obscured.  Nor  could 
it  have  been  difficult  to  perceive  the  salutary  influence, 
operating  directly  and  indirectly  upon  society,  of  the  great 
central  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation ;  in  which  case  one  could  hardly  find  it  neces¬ 
sary,  against  the  light  of  history,  to  affirm  the  pagan  literor 
ture  of  antiquity  and  the  Mohammedan  schools  of  science  ” 
to  be  “  the  chief  agents  in  resuscitating  the  dormant  energies 
of  Cliristendom.”  Nor  would  it  then  be  needful  to  treat  a 
belief  in  human  guilt  and  future  retribution  as  groundless, 
nor  to  declare  theology  to  be  in  the  way  of  civilization,  nor 
to  disregard  the  objective  evidence  on  which  this  theology 
is  based  and  the  divine  authority  for  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  nor  to  speak  of  the  preaching  of  an  “  exclusive 
salvation  ”  as  if  this  were  groundless.  Least  of  all  could  it 
have  been  required,  after  having  rejected  the  supernatural 
as  an  agent  in  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  —  then, 
both  to  admit  and  declare  the  preaching  of  this  exclusive 
religion,  with  its  rewards  and  punishments,  its  attestation 
by  miracles,  and  its  authoritative  appeal  to  faith  in  divine 
revelation,  to  be,  after  all  and  in  fact,  a  most  important 
reason  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Such  inconsistency 
might  have  been  avoided  by  coupling  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  the  gospel  with  its  principles.  Indeed,  had  the  test  of 
principles  been  applied,  the  contrast  between  the  pagan  and 
the  Christian  morality  —  if  this  was  the  leading  aim  of  the 
writer,  and  very  little  is  accomplished  if  it  was  not  —  might 
have  been  made  clear  and  impressive  with  a  tithe  of  the 
illustrative  facts  employed,  which  now,  for  want  thereof, 
tend  rather  to  obscure  than  illustrate  truth. 

The  words  of  the  great  Neander  have  much  force,  and 
they  may,  perhaps,  suggest  the  reason  why  Lecky  could  not 
appreciate  —  and  not  appreciating  could  not  represent — the 
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true  nature  and  influence  of  Christianity :  “  To  understand 
liistory,  it  is  supposed  tliat  we  have  some  understanding  of 
that  which  constitutes  its  working  principle ;  but  it  is  history 
which  furnishes  us  the  proper  test  by  which  to  ascertain 
whether  this  principle  has  been  rightly  apprehended.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  then,  our  understanding  of  the  history  of  Christianity 
will  depend  on  the  conception  we  have  formed  to  ourselves 
of  Christianity  itself.  Now,  Christianity  we  regard  not  as  a 
power  that  has  sprung  up  out  of  the  hidden  depths  of  man’s 
nature,  but  as  one  which  descended  from  above,  because 
heaven  opened  itself  for  the  rescue  of  revolted  humanity  —  a 
power  which,  as  it  is  exalted  above  all  that  human  nature 
can  create  out  of  its  own  resources,  must  impart  to  that 
nature  a  new  life,  and  change  it  from  its  inmost  centre.”  ^ 

To  conclude  this  criticism,  —  for  we  do  not  speak  of  the 
chapter  on  the  “  Condition  of  Women,”  —  we  may  express 
our  opinion  that  the  work  will  doubtless  be  read,  partly 
because  of  its  entertaining  style  and  matter,  and  partly 
because  it  so  thorouglily  falls  into  the  current  of  modern 
thought,  which  ignores  tlie  supernatural  in  behalf  of  natu¬ 
ralism  ;  and  for  these  reasons  it  will  mislead.  But,  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  from  God,  and  is  capable  of  vindicating  itself  as 
such ;  and,  if  truth  is  consistent,  and  destined  to  triumph 
over  inconsistency  and  error — then  a  work  so  unsatisfaetory 
psychologically,  logically,  and  morally,  —  so  unsatisfactory 
as  this  is  historically,  theologically,  and  religiously  —  must 
soon  give  place  to  something  better. 

'  Introduction  to  Neander’s, Church  History. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

DARWINISM. 

BY  FREDERIC  GARDINER,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  BERKELEY  DIVINITY 
SCHOOL,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Mr.  Darwin  had  been  long  known  to  the  scientific  world 
before  he  propounded  the  theories  which  have  now  made  his 
name  familiar  in  every  household.  He  was  distinguished  as 
a  naturalist  as  well  by  the  extent,  variety,  and  accuracy  of 
his  observations  as  by  the  singular  fairness  of  his  statement 
of  them.  Tlie  most  wididy  known  among  his  many  scientific 
works  are  probably  his  “Journal  of  Researches:  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle,”  his  investigations  of  the  Orchids,  and  of  the 
facts  concerning  climbing  plants ;  the  last  accomplished 
during  the  author’s  confinement  in  a  sick  room.  The  first 
of  these  works  has  a  more  than  technical  interest,  because  the 
author  compares  the  fauna  and  flora  of  many  and  diverse 
lands  evidently  with  a  mind  already  under  the  influence  of 
those  speculations  which  afterwards  took  form  in  the  theory 
of  “  Natural  Selectioir,”  and  also  because  he  recounts  his 
experiences  with  the  Fuegians  and  others  of  the  lowest  types 
of  the  human  race.  Of  these  experiences  he  makes  large 
use  in  his  “  Descent  of  Man,”  and  they  have  also  afforded 
strong  points  to  the  assailants  of  his  theory.  His  researches 
upon  the  Orchids  have  also  served  as  the  basis  for  opposite 
arguments.  In  botli  cases  the  faithfulness  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  has  been  unquestioned ;  the  controversy  is  on  the  in¬ 
ferences  to  be  deduced  from  them. 

The  series  of  works,  however,  by  which  Mr.  Darwin  is 
most  generally  known  are  those  in  which  he  propounds, ; 
supports,  and  expands  those  theories  which  bear  his  name. 
The  first  of  this  series  is  entitled  “  The  Origin  of  Species  ” 
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(ill  one  volume)  and  lias  had  a  wide  circulation.  Its  fifth 
carefully  revised  edition,  published  in  this  country,  contains 
the  most  exact  presentation  of  tlie  author’s  views.  This 
book  promised  a  successor  in  which  the  facts  on  which  the 
theory  rested  should  he  more  fully  presented.  After  a  con¬ 
siderable  delay  this  appeared,  under  the  title  of  “  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication,”  in  two  volumes.  In  this, 
besides  presenting  such  facts  as  he  had  proposed  to  bring 
forward,  the  author  also  broached  a  new  and  remarkable 
theory  called  “  Pangenesis,”  designed  to  ho  supplementary 
of  his  main  hypothesis,  of  which  more  hereafter.  These 
works,  but  csjiccially  tlie  earlier  one,  excited  a  wide  and 
profound  interest.  One  point,  however,  w^as  still  left  in  some 
uncertainty :  whether  the  author  would  extend  his  theory 
to  include  the  origin  of  man,  and  if  he  did  this  in  regard  to 
man  as  an  animal,  whether  he  would  also  include  under 
the  operations  of  the  same  theory  his  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.  Mr.  Darwin’s  disciples  were  somewhat  divided 
about  the  matter.  All  possibility  of  doubt  has  been  finally 
removed  by  the  publication  of  his  two  volumes  on  “  The  De¬ 
scent  of  Man,”  in  which  the  broadest  ground  is  frankly  taken 
of  the  derivation  of  man’s  whole  nature  from  lower  and  still 
low'er  animal  forms,  until  at  last  all  organisms  arc  ulti¬ 
mately  derived  by  the  simple  process  of  “  Natural  Selection,” 
or  (as  it  is  otherwise  called)  “  the  survival  of  the  fittest,” 
from  one  common  source.  In  the  case  of  man,  Mr.  Darwin 
traces  back  the  probable  line  of  the  chain  as  far  as  some 
creature  resembling  “  the  larvae  of  marine  Ascidians.” 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  one  quarter  of  this  last  work  that 
is  immediately  concerned  with  the  subject  of  its  title ;  the 
remaining  volume  and  a  half  being  occupied  wdth  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  fresh  supplementary  hypothesis,  entitled  “  Sexual 
Selection.”  The  former  supplementary  hypothesis,  although 
considered  by  its  author  as  important  to  the  completeness  of 
his  main  theory,  is  yet  one  which  he  is  willing  to  have  set 
aside  by  those  who  still  adhere  to  “  Natural  Selection  ”  ;  the 
latter  he  makes  essential  as  being,  in  all  the  higher  forms  of 
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life,  an  important  co-operating  agency  in  the  change  of  heredi¬ 
tary  structures. 

The  theory  of  Darwin  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
theory  of  evolution,  as  one  special  hypothesis  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  vastly  more  general  one  in  wliich  it  is  included. 
If  Darwinism  were  proved  true,  it  would  of  course  establish, 
so  far  as  the  forms  of  life  on  this  earth  are  concerned,  ilie 
theory  of  evolution  ;  but  if  Darwinism  were  proved  false, 
evolution  would  have  lost  nothing  but  the  discomfiture  of 
one  —  and  just  now,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  one  —  of  the 
supposable  theories  of  its  modus  operandi.  Among  the  most 
able  and  zealous  opponents  of  Darwinism  are  to  be  reckoned 
some  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  evolution.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  Darwinian  theory  without  saying 
something  on  the  general  subject  of  evolution,  and  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that,  on  the  one  hand,  while  arguments  in 
favor  of  Darwinism  all  go  to  establish  evolution,  those  in 
favor  of  evolution  generally  do  but  afford  standing  ground 
for,  and  do  not  enter  on  the  proof  of,  Darwinism  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  arguments  against  evolution  are  equally  conclu¬ 
sive  against  Darwinism,  while  those  against  Darwinism  spe¬ 
cifically,  scarcely  affect  the  more  general  subject  of  evolution. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  main  theory  may  be  thus  stated :  every  plant 
as  well  as  animal  transmits  to  its  offspring  a  general  likeness 
to  itself;  along  with  the  general  likeness  thus  inherited,  each 
individual  has  also  slight  differences  which  may  be  of  any 
kind  and  tending  in  any  direction  (the  causes  of  these  varia¬ 
tions  being  scarcely  at  alHiiiderstood,  Mr.  Darwin  frequently 
speaks  of  them  as  “  accidental,”  although  fully  believing  them 
to  be  under  the  control  of  laws  not  yet  discovered) ;  all  plants 
and  animals  tending  to  increase  in  number  in  geometrical 
progression,  wdiile  the  total  vegetable  and  animal  population 
of  the  world  (apart  from  man  and  his  agency)  remains  nearly 
stationary,  there  arises  among  them  all  a  severe  struggle  for 
existence  ;  in  this  struggle  those  individuals  will  survive  and 
transmit  offspring  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  life  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  is,  “  the  fittest  will  sur- 
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vive  ” ;  if  now  there  come  about  any  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life,  either  from  a  change  in  the  earth  itself,  or  from 
the  spread  of  any  species  into  a  different  part  of  the  earth, 
the  slight  variations  among  the  offspring  of  any  plant  or 
animal  will  determine  which  individuals  will  be  most  likely 
to  survive,  and  so  again  among  their  pfispring,  until  these 
“  slight  individual  differences  ”  have  been  gradually  accu¬ 
mulated  into  races,  species,  genera,  etc.,  etc. ;  at  the  same 
time  a  portion  of  the  offspring  continuing  ordinarily  under 
unchanged  conditions,  will  continue  itself  unchanged,  and 
thus,  for  the  most  part,  the  old  species  will  in  some  localities 
be  continued  along  with  the  new  under  other  conditions ; 
theoretically,  such  a  process  should  present  every  possible 
gradation  of  plant  and  animal  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
but  practically  so  small  a  part  of  their  remains  is  preserved, 
and  of  that  part  science  has  as  yet  examined  only  such  a 
minute  fraction,  that  the  absence  of  the  connecting  links  is 
sufficiently  explained ;  the  time  during  which  organic  life 
has  existed  upon  our  globe  is  practically  infinite. 

Mr.  Darwin  by  no  means  denies  that  other  causes,  such, 
e.g.  as  outward  circumstances  of  heat  and  cold,  etc.,  may 
have  had  a  direct  effect  in  the  modification  of  species  ;  but 
these  he  considers  as  altogether  secondary,  the  main  law  by 
which  all  diversities  of  plants  and  animals  have  been 'pro¬ 
duced  being  natural  selection,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theory  rests  upon  a  number  of 
data,  some  of  which  will  be  universally  admitted,  while  others 
are  more  or  less  seriously  questioned  by  scientific  men.  It 
may  be  well  in  advance  to  call  attention  to  two  points  as  those 
in  which  the  theory  stands  most  in  need  of  evidence  —  first, 
the  extent  to  which  the  accumulation  of  differences  is  possi¬ 
ble,  and  secondly,  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  while  the  absence  of  remains  of  intermediate  forms  will 
doubtless  be  considered  as  a  further  point  which  requires  a 
fuller  explanation.  To  these  points  we  shall  recur. 

The  reception  accorded  to  this  and  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  other 
hypotheses  has  been  various.  Among  those  exclusively  devo- 
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ted  to  natural  science,  “  Natural  Selection  ”  has  awakened 
universal  attention.  Perhaps  by  the  larger,  certainly  by  the 
more  demonstrative,  portion  of  them  it  has  been  fully  accepted, 
and  in  Germany  more  fully  than  anywhere  else,  and  it  has 
called  forth  an  already  considerable  literature  in  its  defence 
and  support.  By  otliers,  and  those  among  men  entitled  to 
speak  confidently  upon  such  a  subject,  it  is  more  or  less 
completely  rejected.  By  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  himself  an 
independent  originator  of  the  same  theory,  and  by  others, 
its  general  truth  is  fully  admitted,  but  its  applicability  to 
man  is  denied.  Some  distinguished  men  of  science,  as 
Huxley,  accept  it  ardently,  but  with  the  reserve  tliat  certain 
facts  —  such  as  the  infertility  of  hybrids  —  which  now  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  theory  shall  hereafter  receive  an  explanation. 
It  is  probably  accepted  by  all  naturalists  as  explainitig  more 
satisfactorily  than  had  previously  been  done  the  variation 
within  narrow  limits  of  species  under  changed  conditions  of 
life ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  called  an  acceptance  of  the 
theory,  since  it  does  not  at  all  reach  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  subject  with  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  undertaken  to 
grapple.  Among  men  devoted  to  other  branches  of  science 
there  has  been  less  occasion  for  an  expression  of  opinion ; 
but,  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  grounds,  Sir  W. 
Thompson  has  undertaken  to  show  that  the  demands  it 
makes  upon  time  are  quite  inadmissible. 

With  the  general  public  it  has  had  what  may  be  called 
“  an  immense  run.”  Theories  of  evolution  or  of  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  species  in  various  forms  have  always  obtained  a 
transient  popularity  on  their  first  enunciation,  as  undertaking 
to  bring  some  of  the  most  obscure  problems  of  the  world 
under  the  operation  of  familiar  causes,  and  as  definitely 
extending  the  region  of  Law  over  what  it  was  supposed  must 
in  some  unknown  way  lie  within  its  boundaries.  None  of 
these  theories  have  rested  upon  so  large  a  portion  of  known 
truth,  none  have  been  worked  out  in  connection  with  such 
an  immense  observation  of  facts,  and  none  have  found  an 
advocate  whose  candor  so  won  upon  our  confidence ;  while 
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his  command  of  style  fixed  our  attention,  and  his  own  un¬ 
tiring  earnestness  enlisted  our  sympathy.  When  to  this  is 
added  the  open  adhesion  to,  and  strenuous  advocacy  of,  the 
theory  by  several  men  already  well-known  in  their  successful 
attempts  to  popularize  the  teachings  of  other  branches  of 
science,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Darwinism  should 
have  almost  at  once  occupied  the  public  ear,  without  regard 
to  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  or  the  real  cogency  of  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is  sustained.  So  far  as  the  reception 
of  a  theory  by  those  competent  to  pronounce  upon  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  test  of  its  truth,  it  is  evident  that  this  test  has 
in  this  case  only  very  lately  begun  to  be  applied.  The  sifting 
of  the  evidence,  argument  upon  the  proper  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  the  questioning  of  the  force  of  its  analogies, 
the  weighing  of  objections,  are  processes  which  are  not  to  be 
accomplisbed  in  a  moment,  nor  to  be  satisfactorily  concluded 
by  the  application  of  a  very  few  minds.  What  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  issue  yet  remains  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
inconceivable  that  another  ten  years  may  see  the  Darwinian 
theories  considered  as  insufficient  to  include  within  their 
generalizations  the  broader  domain  of  observation.  This  has 
already  repeatedly  occurred  with  the  more  or  less  similar 
theories  that  have  preceded  them,  as  those  of  Lamarck  and 
of  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  discussion,  as  hitherto  con¬ 
ducted,  which  cannot  be  left  quite  unnoticed  —  the  absence 
of  any  reference  to  the  scriptures  by  the  disputants  on  either 
side.  We  must  rejoice  that  doctrinal  statements  and  the 
language  of  sacred  devotion  are  not  bandied  about  in  such  a 
discussion,  as  they  might  once  have  been.  But  the  scriptures 
have  also  a  purely  historical  value,  and  that  in  regard  to  a 
period  of  which  there  is  no  other  authentic  record,  and 
which  is  of  importance  in  the  present  controversy.  The 
monuments  of  Egypt  are  appealed  to ;  but  of  the  scriptural 
representations  of  man’s  primeval  state,  of  the  bearing  of 
its  histories  upon  the  extent  and  the  diffusion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  world,  and  a  multitude  of  kindred  topics,  we 
hear  almost  nothing. 
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Several  of  the  more  prominent  advocates  of  Darwinism 
have  evidently  made  up  their  minds  to  admit  of  no  aid  in  the 
investigation  from  any  source  outside  of  their  own  limited 
department  of  the  field  of  science.  They  will  have  nothing 
to  do  either  with  the  formulas  of  mathematics  or  with  the 
records  of  history.  Such  men  are  entitled  to  a  careful 
hearing  as  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  speciality,  but  are 
quite  incompetent  to  determme  how  much  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  that  testimony  when  in  conflict  with  other  data, 
or  to  decide  upon  the  entire  merits  of  the  theory.  They 
will  be  carefully  listened  to  until  they  have  fully  exhibited 
the  evidence  within  their  own  knowledge,  and  explained  its 
bearing  upon  the  questions  at  issue.  Then  the  world  will 
surely,  in  forming  its  final  conclusions,  avail  itself  of  all  the 
light  within  its  reach,  coming  from  whatever  source ;  for, 
after  all,  in  the  long  run,  what  men  want  to  know  is  the 
real  trutli,  and  not  merely  what  any  particular  set  of  men, 
however  distinguished,  may  happen  to  think.  Specialists 
are  seldom  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  modifying  influence 
which  the  advance  of  the  sciences  in  a  thousand  directions 
brings  to  bear  upon  their  own  views ;  they  catch  a  glimpse 
of  nature’s  vast  cathedral  through  loop-holes  they  have 
laboriously  cut  in  the  walls  of  the  prison-house  of  our 
ignorance ;  they  give  us  one,  but  only  one,  view  of  the 
glorious  whole ;  and  experience  has  long  since  proved  that 
partial  truth  becomes  a  synonyme  for  partial  error.  As  this 
discussion  advances,  and  takes  in  broader  and  broader 
generalizations,  Darwinism  must  necessarily  lose  its  peculiar 
vigor  as  a  new  and  aggressive  theory,  and,  being  put  upon 
its  defence,  may  be  found  to  present  assailable  points  on 
sides  that  have  not  yet  been  considered. 

Meantime  theologians,  having  learned  something  of  wisdom 
from  the  experience  of  past  controversies,  have  in  great 
degree  stood  aloof  from  the  discussion.  Begun  as  a  scientific 
theory,  discussed  on  scientific  grounds,  Darwinism  must  be 
finally  accepted  or  rejected  on  scientific  evidence.  It  has 
been  felt  that  former  cases  of  theological  intermeddling. 
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from  the  days  of  Galileo  down  to  those  of  the  geologists, 
have  not  been  of  advantage  either  to  science  or  to  theology, 
until  science  had  gone  far  enough  to  know  what  its  own 
teaching  really  meant.  But  there  is  one  feature  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Darwinian  and  of  several  other  recent  scientific 
theories  which,  it  seems  to  us,  very  broadly  distinguishes 
them  from  the  cases  above  referred  to,  and  gives  the  non- 
scientific  observer  a  full  title  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
It  is  this :  Scientific  conclusions  have  acquired  their  weight 
and  authority  in  the  past  as  being  the  result  of  induction. 
All  along,  theories  have  been  formed  as  a  means  of  gene¬ 
ralizing  observations  and  advancing  to  further  knowledge ; 
but  those  theories,  before  being  accepted,  ordinarily  before 
being  propounded,  have  been  subjected  to  rigid  inductive 
tests.  Newton  conceived  of  the  law  of  gravity,  but,  having 
tested  it  by  the  observations  then  made  upon  the  moon,  and 
finding  it  did  not  agree  with  them,  laid  it  aside.  Afterwards, 
when  those  observations  had  been  rectified,  he  again  made 
the  comparison,  and,  the  agreement  being  now  found  satis¬ 
factory,  he  announced  his  theory.  This  process  has  been  so 
often  repeated,  in  great  matters  and  in  small,  that  men  have 
come  to  rest  very  implicitly  upon  the  announcements  of 
science,  and  men  of  science  have  come  to  occupy  something 
of  the  position  once  held  by  the  religious  teacher,  and  to  feel 
that  whatever  they  taught  would  be  accepted  by  the  hearer 
as  certain  truth.  This  position  has  proved,  in  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  to  offer  temptations  too  strong  for  human 
nature.  In  the  hurry  of  advancing  knowledge  it  has  come 
to  be  more  and  more  common  to  put  forth,  in  various  de¬ 
partments  of  'Science,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  the 
general  public  take  the  liveliest  interest,  imperfectly  tested 
theories  as  ascertained  truths.  Deductive  reasoning  has  been 
largely  substituted  for  inductive,  and  it  is  precisely  here 
that  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  occur  for  the  non- 
scientific  observer  to  come  in  and  examine  the  cogency  of 
the  deductive  process.  We  are  quite  aware  that  Huxley, 
in  treating  of  this  very  subject,  in  his  little  book  on  the 
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“  Origin  of  Species,”  scouts  the  distinction,  and  repudiates 
the  objection  made  to  his  argument  on  this  ground.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  remains  true  that  an  almost  exclusive  training  in 
the  nice  observation  of  facts  and  consideration  of  the  induc¬ 
tions  they  sustain  does  not  fit  the  mind  to  be  a  master  in 
the  art  of  deductive  reasoning,  nor  entitle  its  deductive  con¬ 
clusions  to  implicit  acceptance,  without  further  examinaticn. 
At  all  events,  when  once  the  process  of  deduction  is  entered 
upon,  the  man  whose  daily  life  is  occupied  with  such 
processes,  and  with  the  weighing  of  the  conclusions  derived 
from  them,  may  claim  to  come  in,  and,  accepting  the  facts 
and  the  inductions  sustained  by  them,  to  examine  for  himself, 
and  with  as  much  authority  as  the  scientist,  the  deduction 
of  conclusions.  We  take  it,  therefore,  there  is  no  presump¬ 
tion  in  dealing  freely  with  the  arguments  of  men  so  eminent 
in  their  respective  positions  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Wallace,  Lubbock,  and  Lyell.  They  are  all  eminent  in 
observation  in  their  own  departments  of  science,  in  in¬ 
ductions,  and  in  clear  enunciation  of  their  facts  and  their 
conclusions ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  of  them  that 
they  are  pre-eminent  in  the  art  of  reasoning. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  on  the  reception  which  has  been 
thus  far  accorded  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  subsidiary  theories  of 
“  pangenesis  ”  and  “  sexual  selection.”  It  is  as  well  to  do 
this  now,  because  there  will  be  little  occasion  to  refer  to 
them  again.  The  former  seems  to  be  generally  looked  upon 
by  the  advocates  of  “  natural  selection  ”  as  an  unnecessary 
hypothesis,  and  they  do  not  care  to  encumber  the  main 
argument  with  the  grave  difficulties  attaching  to  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  theory.  The  theory  itself  is  somewhat  difficult  of  a 
brief  and  satisfactory  statement ;  but  its  chief  points  are  as 
follows  :  Every  part  of  every  living  thing  is  ultimately  made 
up  of  a  vast  number  of  “  gemmules,”  or  minute  living  par¬ 
ticles  or  organic  atoms,  and  each  one  of  these  has  the  inherent 
power  of  reproducing  its  kind.  These  “  gemmules,”  or  any 
number  of  them,  may  at  once  exert  their  reproductive 
powers,  or  they  may  pass  on  in  a  dormant  state  from  parent 
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to  offspring  for  a  series  of  generations.  In  order  to  this  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  general  aggregation  of 
all  varieties  of  “  gemmules  ”  in  each  ovum  and  spermatozoon 
in  the  higher  animals,  and  in  each  part  capable  of  repro¬ 
ducing  by  “  budding  ”  in  the  lower  animals  and  plants ;  and 
to  effect  such  aggregation  there  must  necessarily  be  a  free 
circulation  of  the  “  gemmules  ”  from  every  organ  through 
the  system.  These  “  gemmules  ”  are  further  supposed  to 
be  formed  and  transmitted,  not  only  from  each  {)art  of  every 
organ  in  every  state  and  stage  of  its  existence,  but  also  from 
various  states  and  stages  of  the  organs  of  some  generations 
of  ancestors.  Finally,  they  are  supposed  to  reproduce  in 
certain  definite  relations  to  other  “  gemmules  ”  with  which 
they  may  be  brought  into  contact.  The  extent  to  which 
the  multiplication  of  such  “  gemmules  ”  is  supposed  to  be 
carried  is  best  seen  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Darwin  himself :  “  In 

a  highly  organized  and  complex  animal . the  gemmules 

thrown  off  from  each  cell  or  unit  throughout  the  body  must 
be  inconceivably  numerous  and  minute.  Each  unit  of  each 
part,  as  it  changes  during  development,  —  and  we  know 
that  some  insects  undergo  at  least  twenty  metamorphoses,  — 
must  throw  off  its  gemmules.  All  organic  beings,  moreover, 
include  many  dormant  gemmules,  derived  from  their  grand¬ 
parents  and  more  remote  progenitors.  These  almost  infi¬ 
nitely  numerous  and  minute  gemmules  must  be  included  in 
each  bud,  ovule,  spermatozoon,  and  pollen-grain.”  ^  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  hypothesis  is  of  the  nature  of  an  almost 
pure  speculation,  having  but  the  slenderest  possible  support 
in  any  facts  of  observation.  For  the  most  part,  therefore,  it 
has  been  simply  left  out  of  consideration  in  the  discussion, 
although  sometimes  a  shaft  is  aimed  at  the  main  hypothesis 
winged  with  the  evident  airiness  of  the  subsidiary  theory. 
It  is  objected  to  by  Professor  Delphino  and  other  scientific 
men,  on  the  ground  of  requiring  for  its  support  many  sub¬ 
ordinate  hypotheses,  some  of  which  are  simply  untenable. 
The  absurdity  of  its  practical  application  -  can  hardly  bo 

1  “Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,”  Vol.  ii.  p.  366. 

VoL.  XXIX.  No.  114.  32 
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shown  better  than  by  an  example  given  by  Mivart:  “On 
the  hypothesis  of  pangenesis,  no  creature  can  develop  an 
organ  unless  it  possesses  the  component  gemmules  which 
serve  for  its  formation.  No  creature  can  possess  such  gem- 
mules  unless  it  inherits  them  from  its  parents,  grandparents, 
or  less  remote  ancestors.  Now,  the  Jews  are  remarkably 
scrupulous  as  to  marriage,  and  rarely  contract  such  a  union 
with  individuals  not  of  their  own  race.  This  practice  has 
gone  on  for  thousands  of  years :  and  similarly,  also,  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  theVite  of  circumcision  has  been  unfailingly 
and  carefully  performed.  If,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  the  pan¬ 
genesis  is  well  founded,  that  rite  ought  to  be  now  absolutely 
or  nearly  superfluous,  from  the  necessarily  continuous  ab¬ 
sence  of  certain  gemmules  through  so  many  centuries  and 
so  many  generations.”  ^ 

The  theory  of  sexual  selection  has  been  so  latciy  pro¬ 
pounded  that  its  reception  is  a  matter  rather  of  prediction 
than  of  record.  The  method  of  its  support,  however,  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  natural  selection,  there  is  so  much  of  like¬ 
ness  between  the  two  theories  themselves,  and  it  is  so  cleverly 
fitted  in  to  supply  gaps  in  the  main  theory  and  to  remove 
some  of  its  more  obvious  difficulties,  and,  altogether,  it  is 
made  by  its  author  so  much  an  integral  part  of  his  way  of 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  species,  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  along  with  the  main  hypothesis.  It 
has,  of  course,  its  own  especial  difficulties ;  but  these  are 
so  much  of  the  same  character  with  those  that  surround  the 
principal  theory,  that  minds  which  arc  able  to  overcome  the 
one  will  not  be  likely  to  be  appalled  by  the  other.  In  no 
part  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  works  does  his  candor  appear  more 
conspicuously  than  here.  Facts  in  endless  profusion  are 
indifferently  marshalled  upon  his  pages,  whether  they  are 
antagonistic  to,  or  accordant  with,  his  theory.  Is  it  to  be 
proved  that  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  male  bird  has  come 
about  by  selection,  in  consequence  of  its  power  to  captivate 


1  “  The  Genesis  of  Species,”  p.  227. 
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the  female  at  the  breeding  season  ?  It  is  shown  that  in  a 
multitude  of  cases  it  happens  that  this  plumage  is  most  fully 
developed  just  at  that  time ;  but,  with  perfect  candor,  it  is 
added  that  in  a  multitude  of  other  cases  it  does  not  appear 
at  all,  while  in  others  it  \)ontinucs  equally  brilliant  at  all 
seasons.  Tlicse  various  facts  arc  impartially  given  ;  sucb  as 
make  in  favor  of  the  theory  are  gathered  up ;  those  which 
make  against  it  are  sometimes  more  or  less  explained, 
sometimes  quite  let  alone.  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  disguise 
that  he  has  a  tlieory  to  prove  which  may  affect  his  judgment, 
but  states  that  to  his  mind  the  balance  of  the  evidence  lies 
ill  such  a  direction.  There  is  something  heroic  in  the 
unflinching  fairness  with  which  so  ardent  a  theorist  is  ready 
to  give  his  readers  the  benefit  of  all  the  facts  which  make 
against  himself.  It  is  even  chivalric,  when  lie  takes  those 
facts,  and,  without  any  perversion  or  explanation  of  them, 
arrays  them,  just  as  they  are,  among  the  supports  of  his 
theory.  One  instance,  in  passing,  must  be  given.  His  the¬ 
ory  is,  that  certain  peculiarities  in  individual  males,  having 
been  found  attractive  to  the  females,  have  given  them  an 
advantage  over  their  rivals ;  and  these  peculiarities,  having 
been  accumulated  in  a  long  succession  of  generations,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  “  natural  selection,”  have  gradually  pro¬ 
duced  the  ornaments  and  other  developments  in  which  the 
sexes  differ.  (These  may,  however,  be  transmitted  to  both 
sexes,  in  which  case  they  will  lead  to  a  change  in  species.) 
These  peculiarities,  he  tells  us,  have  come  to  be  transmitted 
by  inheritance  during  a  long  course  of  generations  ;  yet  it 
often  occurs  that  after  they  have  been  developed  in  the 
growth  of  an  individual  male,  they  may  be  made  to  disap¬ 
pear  again  by  the  process  of  emasculation.  To  most  persons 
this  would  be  a  conclusive  proof  that  such  peculiarities  were 
immediately  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  mas¬ 
culine  functions ;  but  Mr.  Darwin  refers  to  the  fact,  again 
and  again,!  as  an  evidence  of  his  theory  of  sexual  selection, 
i.e.  that  these  characters  have  been  originally  gradually  ac- 
1  E.g.  Descent  of  Man,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  275,  283,  299,  380. 
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qilircd  as  being  attractive  to  the  females,  and  then  trans¬ 
mitted  by  inheritance  through  a  long  course  of  generations. 
He  even  attaches  so  much  weight  to  the  fact  as  to  include  it 
in  his  short  summary  of  the  principal  points  of  his  argument 
at  the  close  of  his  work.  * 

It  is  time  to  return  to  the  principal  theory  itself,  and 
review,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  chief  points  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  its  truth.  Both  Mr.  Darwin  and  his 
friends  have  so  generally  discussed  his  hypothesis  as  if  it 
were  identical  with  the  general  theory  of  evolution,  that  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  do  justice  to  their  reasoning,  without 
allowing  them  the  advantage  of  arguments  which  make  only 
in  favor  of  evolution  in  some  form  or  other,  and  not  at  all 
in  favor  of  “  natural  selection  ”  in  particular.  In  order  to 
do  this  as  fairly  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  glance,  very 
briefly  however,  at  the  general  subject  of  evolution,  and, 
having  taken  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  its  position,  so  as  to  see 
what  arguments  and  objections  belong  to  the  whole  subject, 
then  to  come  to  those  which  belong  specifically  to  Darwinism. 
It  will  be  found  that  all  the  more  important  arguments  so 
commonly  urged  for  the  latter  really  belong  to  the  former, 
while  most  of  the  difficulties  are  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
latter. 

Evolution,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  simply  the  “  evolv¬ 
ing  ”  of  one  thing  out  of  another,  without  reference  to  tlie 
power  by  which  this  is  accomplished,  the  means  by  which  it 
is  effected,  or  the  resulting  differences  in  the  product.  In 
this  sense,  probably,  no  one  would  object  to  its  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  creative  work,  after  the  original  fact  of 
creation  itself.  The  Mosaic  narrative  itself  is  certainly  open 
to,  even  if  not  absolutely  requiring,  such  an  interpretation. 
The  formation  of  land  and  of  sea  was  by  the  separation  of 
previously  existing  material.  Vegetable  life  was  ushered  in 
by  the  mandate:  “Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,”  etc.,  and 
its  accomplishment  is  aceordingly  recorded:  “And  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass,”  etc.  The  phraseology  in  regard  to  the 
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origin  of  marine  and  of  land  animals  is  tlie  same  :  “  Let  the 
waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life  ”  ;  “  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind.”  Even  of  man,  while  in  the  first  account  of 
his  creation  it  is  simply  declared  that  God  made  him  in 
his  own  image,  yet  afterwards  it  is  more  specifically  de¬ 
clared:  “  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground”  (Gen.  ii.  7).  Tlic  doctrine  of  the  production  of  the 
entire  series  of  organic  forms  from  pre-existing  inorganic 
material  is,  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  not  in  opposition  to 
the  scriptural  record.  And  that  record  was  so  understood 
centuries  before  modern  scientific  discoveries  came  into  being. 
The  patristic  view  of  creation  was  as  far  as  possible  from  that 
of  the  direct  creation  of  each  species  ex  nikilo.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  generally  held  that  the  Creator  had  constituted, 
the  water  and  the  land  with  such  inherent  forces  that  they 
produced  from  themselves  the  various  creatures  appertaining 
to  them.  Often  these  views  were  carried  so  far  as  to  assert 
the  still  active  operation  of  these  forces,  and  thus  to  set 
forth  explicitly  the  doctrine  of  “  spontaneous  generation,” 
which  modern  researches  have  as  yet  failed  to  establish. 
This  may  be  seen  with  especial  clearness  in  St.  Basil ;  ^  but 
in  a  limited  space  it  is  better  to  confine  the  attention  to  the 
writings  of  a  single  master  mind.  St.  Augustine  not  only 
treats  expressly  and  at  lengtli  of  the  creation,  but  frequently 
refers  back  to  it  in  his  other  works.  He  tells  us  that  the 
creation  on  the  third  day  of  vegetation,  and  on  the  sixth  of 
terrestrial  animals,  was  potential  only.^  lie  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  origin  of  plants  and  of  animals  :  As,  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  tlie  seed  is 
from  tlie  tree,  or  the  tree  from  the  seed,  yet  the  earth  is  the 
parent  of  both  ;  so,  in  the  case  of  animals,  it  may  bo  doubted 
whether  they  proceed  from  the  embryo,  or  the  embryo  from 

1  Basil,  Hexaemcron,  Horn.  ix.  c.  I. 

*  Augustine  de  Genesi  ad  lit.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  14.  —  Tertio,  species  maris  et  terrae, 

atque  in  terra  potentialiter,  ut  ita  dicam,  natura  herbarum  atque  lignorum . 

Sexto,  terrestria  similiter  animalia,  tanquam  ex  ultimo  elemento  mundi,  ultima ; 
nibilominus  potentialiter,  quorum  numeros  tempus  postca  risibiliter  explicaret 
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them ;  but  whichever  is  the  earlier,  that  is  most  certainly 
from  the  earth.^  He  argues  that,  as  all  things  are  already 
invisibly  in  the  seed  which  are  hereafter  to  develop  into  the 
tree,  so,  also,  with  the  world  itself,  all  things  are  said  to  be 
created  at  once  by  the  divine  command,  because  the  water 
and  the  land  produced  them  under  the  operation  of  the  same 
divine  laws  which  are  still  in  operation.^  In  his  work  on 
the  Trinity  he  teaches  very  fully  that  the  creation  of  animals 
has  taken  place  after  the  analogy  of  agricultural  growth : 
God  is  the  ultimate  Author  of  all  things ;  but  he  works 
through  secondary  causes.  He  has  given  to  the  earth  forces 
in  virtue  of  which  it  has  evolved  from  itself  the  various 
forms  of  life.2  Such  views,  as  already  said,  were  common 

1  Augustine  de  Genesi  ad  lit.  lib.  v.  c.  xxiii.  44.  Ergo  et  semen  ex  arbore,  et 

arbor  ex  semine . Altemis  igitur  succession ibus  alterum  ex  altcro,  scd 

utrumque  ex  terra,  nec  ex  ipsis  terra  ;  prior  igitur  corum  parens  terra.  Sic  et 
animalia,  potest  incertum  esse  utrum  ex  ipsis  semina,  an  ipsa  ex  seminibus ; 
quodlibet  tamen  horum  prius,  ex  terra  esse  certissimum  est. 

*  Ibid.  45.  Sicut  autem  in  ipso  grano  invisibiliter  erant  omnia  simul  quae 
per  tempora  in  arborem  surgerent ;  ita  ipse  mundus  cogitandus  est,  cum  Dcus 
simul  omnia  creavit,  habuisse  simul  omnia  quae  in  illo  et  cum  illo  facta  sunt, 

quando  factus  est  dies  ;  non  solum  coelum . sed  etiam  ilia  quae  aqna  et 

terra  produxit  potentialiter  atque  causaliter,  priusquam  per  temporum  moras  ita 
exorirentur,  quomodo  nobis  jam  nota  sunt  in  eis  operibus,  quae  Dens  usque 
nunc  operatur. 

8  De  Trinitate,  lib.  iii.  c.  viii.  13.  Omnium  quippe  rerum  quae  corporaliter 
visibiliterque  nascuntur,  occulta  quaedam  semina  in  istis  corporeis  mundi  hujus 
dementis  latent.  Alia  sunt  enim  haec  jam  conspicua  oculis  nostris  ex  fructibus 
et  animantibus,  alia  vero  ilia  occulta  istorum  seminum  semina,  unde  jubente 
Creatore  produxit  aqua  prima  natatilia  ct  volatilia,  terra  autem  prima  sui  gene¬ 
ris  germina,  et  prima  sui  generis  animalia.  And  a  little  further  on,  ib.  14.  — 
Ita  creationem  rcrum  visibilium  Deus  interius  operatur ;  exteriorcs  autem  oper- 
ationes  sive  bonorum  sive  malorum,  vel  angelorum  vcl  hominum,  sive  etiam 
quorumcumque  animalium,  secundum  imperium  suum  et  a  se  impertitas  dis- 
tributiones  potestatum  et  appetitiones  commoditatum,  ita  rerum  naturae  adhibet 
in  qua  creat  omnia,  quemadmodum  terrae  agriculturam. 

And  again,  ib.  c.  ix.  16.  Alind  est  ex  intimo  ac  summo  causarum  cardine 
condere  ac  administrare  creaturam,  quod  qui  facit,  solus  Creator  est  Deus  :  aliud 
autem  pro  distributis  ab  illo  viribus  et  facultatibus  aliquam  operationem  forin- 
secus  admovere,  ut  tunc  vel  tunc,  sic  vel  sic,  exeat  quod  creator.  Ista  quippe 
originaliter  ac  primordialiter  in  quadam  textura  elementorum  cuncta  jam  creata 
sunt ;  sed  acceptis  opportunitatibus  prodeunt.  Nam  sicut  matres  gravidac  sunt 
foetibus,  sic  ipse  mundus  gravidus  est  causis  nascentium  :  qme,  in  illo  non  creantur, 
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among  the  Christian  Fathers.  In  their  ignorance  of  science, 
their  opinions  upon  details  were  often  grotesque  in  the 
extreme ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  they  naturally  impressed 
themselves,  both  in  detail  and  in  general  principle,  upon 
the  scholastic  writers,  and  thence  they  passed  on  to  the 
writers  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  so  into  the  common 
belief  of  the  people  of  that  time. 

Just  here  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  facts 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  relations  of  theology  and  science. 
When  thought  was  set  free  by  the  great  theological  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  men’s  minds  were  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  popular  belief  was 
firm  that  frogs  were  originated  in  the  clouds,  and  were  rained 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  many  such  like  phantasies.  But 
the  freedom  acquired  by  the  upheaval  in  theology  became 
the  means  of  the  growth  of  science,  and  by  that  growth  these 
crude  notions  were  rudely  scattered.  The  scientific  maxim 
became  Omne  ex  ovo,”  and  this  maxim  was  at  last  so 
firmly  established  as  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  a  reli¬ 
gious  truth.  When,  therefore,  the  most  modern  science  un¬ 
dertook  to  reinvestigate  the  question  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion,  a  cry  of  sacrilege  arose.  By  many  devout  minds  that 
science  was  considered  as  infidel  which  could  suggest  — 
although  it  has  not  yet  adopted  —  a  theory  which, 'a  few 
generations  before,  this  same  science  had  dislodged  from  its 
position  as  a  commonly  received  dogma  ! 

To  return :  evolution,  as  the  term  is  now  understood  in 
scientific  treatises,  means  something  more  than  the  very 
general  conception  held  by  Augustine.  It  means,  not  only 
that  all  organic  forms  have  been  created  ultimately  out  of 
inorganic  material,  but  that  they  have  been  evolved  one 

nisi  ab  ilia  summa  essentia,  ubi  nee  oritur,  nec  moritur  aliquid,  nee  incipit  esse 
nec  desinit.  Adhibere  autem  forinsecus  accedentes  causas,  quae  tamenetsi  non 
sunt  naturales,  tamcn  secundam  naturam  adhibentur,  ut  eaquae  secreto  naturae 
sinu  abdita  continentur,  erumpant  et  foris  creentur  quodam  modo  explicando 
mensuras  et  numeros  et  pondcra  sua  quae  in  occulto  acceperunt  ab  illo,  qui  omnia 
in  mensura  et  numcro  et  pondcre  disposuit ;  non  solum  mali  angeli,  sed  etiam 
mali  homines  possunt,  sicut  exemplo  agriculturae  supra  docui. 
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from  another  in  lines  of  tlieir  ascending  scale  in  rank.  It 
does  not  mean  that  tliey  have  been  thus  self-evolved,  or  • 
evolved  by  any  natural  forces  of  which  we  have  knowledge ; 
these  are  the  doctrines  of  special  theories,  as  when  Mr. 
Darwin  contends  that  the  producing  force  has  been  natural 
(in  combination  with  sexual)  selection.  Evolution  itself 
simply  maintains  the  fact  of  a  genetic  relation  between  the 
dilferent  forms  of  life,  leaving  us  free  to  believe  that  the 
cause  of  that  fact  must  be  sought  in  a  superior  Power.  The 
question  is  thus  removed  from  theological  objection,  and 
becomes  simply  one  of  evidence. 

In  its  favor  it  is  urged  that  both  in  the  vegetable  and  the 
animal  kingdoms  there  is  a  manifest  gradation  of  rank,  and 
that,  in  general,  the  series  of  gradation  is  also  the  series  of 
the  appearance  in  time  of  the  several  forms  upon  the  earth. 
This  fact  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  the  intelligent 
observer,  and  its  force  of  late  years  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  still  increases  with  the  ever-widening  observations  of 
science.  It  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world 
has  been  hitherto,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  continue,  pro¬ 
gressive.  It  harmonizes  with  the  Mosaic  order  of  creation, 
and  prepares  us  to  look  forward  to  the  realization  of  the 
promises  of  scripture.  The  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  the 
support  of  evolution  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  this  law  of 
progress  is  most  manifest  upon  a  broad  and  general  view,  it 
fails  very  often,  when  we  descend  to  details,  where  “  evolu¬ 
tion  ”  most  needs  its  support.  It  is  not  found  true  of  each 
order  and  class,  of  .each  family  and  genus,  that  its  lowest 
forms  first  appeared,  and  then,  subsequently,  the  higher ; 
but  frequently  the  exact  reverse  is  true,  as  has  been  often 
shown,  and  especially  by  Dana,  in  his  Geology.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  these  facts,  the  law  of  evolution  would  be, 
not  one  of  uniform  progression,  but  one  which,  with  a 
marked  tendency  on  the  whole  to  advance,  yet  allows  of 
many  minor  retrograde  steps ;  these  steps  being  often  the 
comparatively  small  ones,  while  the  advance  is  as  often  by 
great  and  sudden  strides. 
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It  is  further  urged  that  there  is  a  marked  analogy  between 
evolution  and  embryoiiie  development.  The  embryos  of  the 
higher  animals  in  the  suceessive  stages  of  development  pass 
in  succession  through  forms  which  represent  the  various 
grades  of  animal  life  below  them.  It  is  not  meant,  here,  to 
refer  to  that  egregious  fallacy  of  certain  Darwinian  philoso¬ 
phers  who  argue  that  because  the  embryo  of  a  man  at  some 
stages  cannot  be  distinguished,  or  ‘‘  can  hardly  be  distin¬ 
guished,”  from  tlie  embryo  of  a  dog  at  a  corresponding 
stage,  therefore  man  has  once  been  a  dog ;  for  it  is  obvious, 
hero,  that  the  want  of  distinction  lies  simply  in  our  powers 
of  observation.  The  two  embryos,  by  all  Darwinian  laws  of 
inheritance,  must  be  different  essentially,  and  that  differenoe 
is  made  manifest  in  their  different  development.  It  would 
seem  as  rational  to  say  that  because  nitro-glycerine  looks 
very  much  like  water  they  had  a  common  genesis,  or  because 
brass  looks  like  gold,  therefore  they  have  common  properties. 
But,  setting  aside  such  inferences,  which  are  among  the 
examples  of  the  curious  methods  of  reasoning  employed  by 
some  natural  philosophers  when  tliey  stray  beyond  their 
accustomed  sphere,  it  remains  that  there  is  an  obvious 
analogy  between  the  development  of  the  individual  and  that 
of  the  whole  kingdom  to  which  he  belongs.  There  is  a 
somewhat  similar  analogy  between  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  man  and  that  of  his  whole  race. 
Such  analogies  excite  interest  and  attention ;  they  indicate 
the  existence  of  general  laws,  under  which  each  kind  of 
development  takes  place,  whether  in  the  individual  and  the 
race,  or,  in  the  case  of  physical  development,  the  individual 
and  the  whole  kingdom  to  which  he  physically  belongs. 
Whether  they  do  more  than  this  is  a  question  on  which  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  evolutionist  argues 
that  these  analogies  indicate  a  genetic  connection  between 
the  various  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  may  be  so ; 
but  the  point  is  not  proved,  and  the  hypothesis  is  certainly 
tenable  that  by  the  laws  of  organic  life  development  takes 
place  in  certain  lines.  The  circumstance  that  in  some  classes 
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of  beings  this  development  extends  only  a  certain  way  along 
the  line,  in  others  it  extends  further,  and  in  still  others 
further  still,  by  no  means  proves,  or  even  renders  in  any 
degree  probable,  a  genetic  connection  between  them.  It  is 
especially  to  be  remembered  that  at  no  stage  of  embryonic 
development  are  different  animals  really  the  same.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  yet  too  unde¬ 
veloped  for  us  to  distinguish  them ;  there  is  certainly  an 
essential  difference  between  them ;  they  are  advancing  in 
different  lines  ;  but  as  yet  neither  has  moved  far  enough 
from  the  point  of  departure  for  our  powers  of  observation 
to  come  into  play.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  development 
enables  us  to  see  and  understand  what  is  really  going  on, 
the  embryos  become  differentiated.  The  hypothesis  of  the 
possibility  of  the  transmutation  of  perfect  animals  has  long 
since  been  laid  aside.  Nevertheless,  this  point  of  similarity 
in  embryonic  development  is  set  forth  as  one  of  the  strong 
grounds  on  which  the  theory  of  evolution  rests. 

Another  point  much  insisted  on  is  “  the  similarity  in 
points  of  structure  and  constitution.”  This  is  very  striking 
in  the  study  of  animal  forms,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  classifi¬ 
cations  of  naturalists.  The  animal  kingdom ;  its  great 
divisions  of  radiata,  mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  vertebrata; 
their  subdivisions  into  classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and 
species,  are  the  expression  of  the  greater  or  less  degrees  of 
this  similarity  observed.  But,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former, 
it  remains  an  open  question,  whether  this  similarity  indicates 
a  genetic  connection,  or  only  the  existence  of  common  laws 
of  growth.  Naturalists  differ  about  the  matter  ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  be  a  scientific  naturalist,  or,  indeed,  a 
specialist  of  any  kind,  to  determine  whether  the  fact  is  to 
be  considered  as  conclusive  evidence  of  evolution. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  difficult  and  less  understood  fact 
which,  at  the  first  view,  certainly  weighs  heavily  on  the  side 
of  the  evolutionists.  Very  many  animals  have  what  are 
called  “  rudimentary  structures,”  i.e.  structures  which  in 
these  animals  are  apparently  without  function  or  use,  but 
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which  correspond  to  important  parts  of  other  animals.  Such 
are  the  minute  teeth  in  the  embryo  of  the  whale  which  after¬ 
ward  disappear ;  the  mammary  glands  of  all  male  animals ; 
the  radius  and  ulna  in  the  foreleg  of  the  horse  and  other 
quadrupeds,  so  imperfect  as  to  have  no  power  of  revolution  ; 
the  rudimentary  wing  in  the  New  Zealand  Apteryx ;  and  a 
great  multitude  of  similar  instances.  If  these  rudimentary 
structures  were  seen  only  in  animals  of  a  higher  grade, 
answering  to  fully  developed  structures  in  the  lower,  the 
argument  from  them  would  be  more  obvious  than  it  is,  since 
these  may  be  considered  as  “  atrophied,”  i.e.  as  having  been 
passed  on  to  the  higher  animal  by  descent,  but  from  disuse, 
having  been  gradually  diminished  until  they  have  become 
rudimentary.  The  fact,  however,  that  such  structures  often 
appear  in  rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  forms  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  then  in  their  full  development  and  use  in 
the  higher,  has  often  been  cited  as  among  the  “  prophecies  ” 
of  nature.  But  if  the  argument  thus  becomes  less  obvious, 
it  loses  nothing  of  its  real  force.  The  theory  of  evolution 
does  not  suppose  the  descent  of  creatures  to  have  been  in 
one  continuous  line,  but  rather  with  frequent  branches  and 
offshoots  from  that  line,  so  that  a  particular  organ  might  go 
on  becoming  more  developed  in  one  branch  and  more  rudi¬ 
mentary  in  another,  thus  indicating  not  the  descent  of  the 
one  from  the  other,  but  the  genetic  connection  of  both  with 
a  common  stock.  To  many  minds  the  evidence  of  these  facts 
in  favor  of  evolution  is  almost  overwhelming ;  to  others  it  is 
simply  proof  of  the  existence  of  laws  of  growth  and  of  cor¬ 
relations  of  growth  loading  to  an  imperfect  production  of 
structures  even  in  animals  in  which  such  structures  serve, 
as  far  as  we  at  present  see,  no  useful  purpose.  It  may  be 
urged  that  evolution  goes  behind  these  laws  and  gives  a 
rational  explanation  of  them ;  it  is  answered  that  it  does  so 
simply  as  an  hypothesis,  resting  for  proof  only  on  changes 
observed  in  animals  under  domestication,  so  slight  that  they 
are  far  overborne  by  the  negative  evidence  on  the  other  side. 

The  same  things  may  be  said  of  the  argument  from 
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“  Homology.”  Essential  structural  resemblances  are  found 
to  underlie  great  superficial  differences  in  animals  belonging 
to  the  same  group,  although  of  different  form  and  external 
appearance  and  of  different  habits  of  life.  Thus  the  arm  of 
man,  the  foreleg  of  the  ox,  the  paddle  of  the  whale  and  the 
seal,  the  wing  of  the  bat,  are  all  formed  essentially  on  the 
same  type.  Such  homologies  are  at  the  foundation  of  the 
classificatory  system  of  naturalists,  and  on  the  theory  of 
evolution,  classification  becomes  the  expression  of  a  genea¬ 
logical  relationship  ;  but  whether  these  homologies  indicate 
a  genetic  connection  or  only  show  the  existence  of  common 
laws  of  growth,  they  are  in  either  case  far  too  important  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  animals  in  connection 
with  their  geological  succession  is  a  very  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  subjeet.  It  is  found  that  there  arc  certain  general 
characteristics  of  animals  belonging  to  each  larger  region 
of  the  world  which  distinguish  them  from  animals  of  the 
same  classes  in  other  parts,  and  that  these  characteristics 
have  been  persistent  in  the  same  regions  through  past 
geologic  periods.  Thus  Australia  is  now,  and  has  been  in 
the  past,  the  home  of  the  marsupials,  or  pouched  beasts,  and 
the  fossils  of  creatures  closely  allied  to  the  kangaroo,  etc., 
are  found  below  the  surface  over  which  the  kangaroo  itself 
now  roams.  So  sloths  and  armadillos  appear  only  in  South 
America,  and  there,  and  nowhere  else,  are  found  the  fossils 
of  species  and  genera,  differing  from  existing  sloths  and 
armadillos,  but  more  like  them  than  any  kinds  of  animals 
elsewhere.  And  not  only  are  these  characteristics  of  con¬ 
tinents  carried  out  on  a  great  scale,  but  in  adjacent  islands 
where  there  is  a  probability  of  a  former  connection  between 
them,  the  animals  are  nearly  alike,  while  if  there  is  evidence 
(from  the  depth  of  the  sea  and  other  indications)  of  a  more 
ancient  separation,  their  animals  show  a  corresponding 
divergence. 

An  argument  of  less  force  is  founded  upon  what  are  called 
“  abnormal  reversions.”  The  muscles  in  man,  for  example. 
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are  somewhat  variable  in  their  number,  their  form  and  their 
attachments  ;  sometimes  one  is  found  which  does  not  prop¬ 
erly  belong  to  man  but  to  the  anthropoid  apes.  So  also 
with  the  growth  of  hair  upon  the  body,  and  many  such  like 
variations.  These  are  considered  as  “  reversions  ”  to  the 
characters  of  a  remote  ancestor  and  as,  therefore,  evidences 
of  descent.  Mr.  Darwin  even  finds  a  slight  point  occasionally 
developed  on  the  outermost  fold  of  the  human  ear  an  evidence 
of  the  descent  of  man  from  a  pointed-eared  animal.^  But  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  such  variations  are  uniformly  or  even 
generally  in  any  one  direction,  it  is  of  course  illogical  to 
single  out  a  few  of  them  which  present  evidence  cf  one  kind 
to  the  neglect  of  others  which  ought,  if  they  indicate  any¬ 
thing,  to  point  the  opposite  way. 

Many  naturalists  feel  that  these  various  lines  of  argument 
are  not  to  be  considered  singly,  but  that  they  have  a  cumu¬ 
lative  force ;  that  there  is  a  vast  series  of  important  facts 
stretching  through  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  which  evolu¬ 
tion  enables  us  to  understand  and  co-ordinate  ;  and  even  more 
than  this,  it  serves  as  a  basis  of  future  research  and  guides 
to  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  forming  the  means  of  inference 
from  the  unknown  to  the  known.  That  it  offers  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  vast  harmonies  of  organic  life  and  explains, 
as  nothing  else  can  explain,  the  endless  and  intricate  relations 
of  the  almost  countless  forms  of  organic  life  to  one  another. 
For  these  and  such  like  reasons  it  has  made  a  rapid  progress, 
not,  however,  without  some  eminent  protests,  to  general 
scientific  acceptance.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  like  other  scientific  hypotheses  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  proposed  to  generalize  the  facts  known  at  the 
time,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  further  progress.  Such 
hypotheses,  like  the  Ptolemaic  system  in  astronomy,  Newton’s 
theory  of  the  emission  of  light  in  physics,  the  atomic  theory 
in  chemistry,  etc.,  may  or  may  not  be  discarded  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science  and  others  substituted  for  them ;  they  do 
not  rest  upon  an  induction  of  facts  by  which  their  truth  is 

i  Descent  of  Man,  Vol.  i.  pp.  21,  22. 
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proved,  but  they  suggest  a  possible  method  by  means  of 
which  the  facts  as  yet  known  may  be  correlated  and  a  step 
in  advance  gained.  If  the  theory  should  hereafter  be  proved 
false,  its  present  value  is  not  diminished  ;•  only  as  soon  as 
facts  inconsistent  with  its  truth  become  known,  a  further 
adherence  to  it  becomes  destructive  of  progress. 

Thus  the  general  and  fundamental  theory,  of  which  that 
of  Mr.  Darwin  is  a  particular  expression,  does  not  itself 
appear  to  rest  either  upon  an  assured  basis  of  evidence  nor 
upon  a  universal  provisional  acceptance.  It  may  hereafter 
be  proved  true  or  untrue,  or  it  may  always  remain  an 
hypothesis  the  ground-work  of  which  is  beyond  the  reacli  of 
science.  Theologically,  it  does  not  touch  on  the  fact  of 
creation ;  it  only  proposes  to  furnish  a  probable  account 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  creation.  By  a  large  number  of 
scientific  investigators  it  is  accepted  as  an  invaluable  concep¬ 
tion  of  utmost  use  to  the  progress  of  science ;  by  others  it  is 
rejected  as  baseless  and  delusive. 

It  is  only  from  this  somewhat  uncertain  position  that  we 
can  in  reality  consider  the  especial  merits  or  demerits  of 
what  is  properly  Darwinism.  Yet  in  order  to  treat  this 
theQry  fairly,  it  will  be  better  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to 
assume  the  truth  of  the  more  or  less  uncertain  doctrine  of 
evolution. 

The  Darwinian  theory  undertakes  to  give  us  a  rational 
account  of  the  process  of  evolution,  and  it  is  at  present  the 
only  theory  entertained  which  proposes  to  do  this  upon 
scientific  grounds.  Its  starting-point  is  the  observed  greater 
or  less  variability  of  all  plants  and  animals.  No  two  of 
them  are  exactly  alike.  In  the  same  species  the  child  always 
differs  somewhat  from  the  parent  and  the  several  individuals 
of  the  offspring  from  one  another.  Now  it  has  been  observed 
that  in  domestic  animals  man  can  select  such  variations  as 
suit  his  purpose,  and  by  breeding  from  tliem  can  increase 
these  variations,  which  may  have  been  comparatively  slight 
at  the  outset,  until  he  has  produced  a  race  which  is  persistent. 
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This  has  been  over  and  over  again  accomplished  in  cattle, 
in  dogs,  sheep,  horses,  pigeons,  etc.  etc.,  until  the  fact  is 
thoroughly  familiar,  and  this  is  the  very  corner-stone  of 
Darwinism.  It  is  argued  that  if  man’s  selection  were  replaced 
by  any  other  agency  the  same  results  would  follow,  and  thus 
far  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Further,  the  conditions  under 
which  animals  exist  in  a  state  of  nature  present  such  an 
agency.  They  tend  to  multiply  in  a  ratio  which  makes  it 
impossible  that  they  should  all  continue  to  live.  As  long  as 
the  conditions  of  life  remain  the  same  the  species  will  con- 
continue  unchanged ;  this  we  know  as  a  matter  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  should  expect  because  the  species  being  already 
sufficiently  well  adapted  to  its  conditions,  the  comparatively 
slight  variations  occurring  will  give  their  possessor  no  especial 
advantage,  and  being  balanced  by  variations  in  all  directions 
which  cross  with  one  another,  the  average  result  remains 
unchanged.  But  when  any  unusual  state  of  things  occurs, 
such  as  a  very  dry  or  very  wet  season,  changing  the  normal 
supply  of  food,  or  the  excessive  multiplication  of  enemies,  or 
the  forcing  of  any  particular  species  or  part  of  it  into  new 
countries  whether  by  its  own  increase  or  by  the  increase  of 
its  enemies,  or  by  seasons  of  uncommon  severity,  then  the 
species  as  it  has  hitherto  existed  will  be  somewhat  out  of 
harmony  with  its  conditions,  and  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
those  will  survive  and  have  offspring  which  are  best  adapted 
to  the  altered  circumstances.  The  result  will  be  a  variety ; 
and  such  varieties  have  in  several  instances  been  known 
actually  to  occur,  especially  with  shell-fish  transplanted  to 
another  locality,  or  when  a  material  change  has  been  effected 
in  the  locality  where  they  were.  Here  we  have  an  agency 
analogous  to  that  of  man  in  breeding  by  selection  and  pro¬ 
ducing  similar  results.  Thus  far  then,  the  point  is  proved. 
But  the  question  now  occurs,  what  is  the  extent  of  such 
variation  either  in  the  hands  of  man,  or  as  far  as  it  is  actwoHly 
known  to  occur  in  nature?  To  this  but  one  answer  can 
possibly  be  given :  it  extends  to  those  minor  differences 
which  constitute  varieties,  breeds,  or  races,  but  so  far  as 
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observation  has  yet  gone  it  does  not  extend  to  species.  We 
are  well  aware  that  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  followers  feel  the 
pressure  of  this  limitation  and  have  devoted  much  thought 
and  argument  to  overcoming  its  consequences.  They  dwell 
upon  the  points  of  difference  between  races ;  they  compare 
endless  anatomic  measurements  of  varieties ;  they  speak  of 
differences  between  domestic  breeds  as  so  great  that,  had 
they  been  discovered  wild,  any  naturalist  would  have  ranked 
them  as  species ;  and  they  have  this  great  advantage,  that 
the  limits  of  many  species  are  still  unsettled,  and  often  what 
is  classed  by  one  observer  as  a  distinct  species  is  determined 
by  another  to  be  only  a  variety.  Still  further,  the  law  of 
the  infertility  of  hybrids  between  different  species  and  of  the 
fertility  of  crosses  between  varieties  is  in  some  exceptional 
cases  rendered  uncertain  by  this  want  of  definiteness  in  regard 
to  the  limits  of  species.  But  for  all  this,  there  is  a  great 
natural  barrier  between  certain  groups  of  animals,  generally 
known  as  species,  which  is  quite  impassable :  their  hybrids 
are  infertile,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  perpetuate  by  genera¬ 
tion  a  cross  between  them.  The  difficulty  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Huxley,  himself  an  earnest 
advocate  of  Darwinism :  “  It  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  the 
really  important  fact,  so  far  as  the  origin  of  species  goes  is, 
that  there  are  such  things  in  nature  as  groups  of  animals 
and  of  plants,  whose  members  are  incapable  of  fertile  union 
with  those  of  other  groups ;  and  that  there  are  such  things 
as  hybrids,  which  are  absolutely  sterile  when  crossed  with 
other  hybrids.  For  if  such  phenomena  as  these  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  only  two  of  those  assemblages  of  living  objects, 
to  which  the  name  of  species  (whether  it  be  used  in  its  physi¬ 
ological  or  its  morphological  sense)  is  given,  it  would  have 
to  be  accounted  for  by  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  species, 
and  every  tlieory  which  could  not  account  for  it  would  be, 
80  far,  imperfect.”  ^  This  barrier  of  infertility,  so  far  as 

1  “  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Reviews,”  xii.  “  The  Origin  of  Species  ” 
(American  edition),  p.  275.  In  an  earlier  separate  publication  under  the  same 
title  Mr.  Huxley  speaks  of  the  difficulty  in  much  stronger  terms,  but  hopes 
with  advancing  knowledge  its  explanation  will  bo  found. 
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known,  has  never  been  reached  by  the  accumulation  of 
differences  under  any  form  of  human  or  natural  selection. 
It  appears,  then,  that  at  this  point  Mr.  Darwin’s  analogy  breaks 
down.  It  may  be,  and  very  likely  is,  the  best  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  certain  minor  differences  between  different 
varieties  of  plants  and  animals ;  but  all  the  evidence  is  thus 
far  negative  as  to  the  competency  of  the  cause  to  accomplish 
the  effects  for  which  it  is  proposed. 

The  geological  succession  of  plants  and  animals  has  already 
been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  general  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution.  Darwinism,  distinctively  so  called,  has  much  to  say 
of  this,  chiefly  in  an  apologetic  way,  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  remains  of  intermediate  and  transitional  forms 
which  were  to  have  been  expected  on  the  supposition  of  the 
truth  of  its  theory.  Tliere  are,  however,  a  very  few  fossil 
remains  which  have  been  claimed  as  supplying  the  missing 
links  of  which  Darwinism  stands  in  need.  So  mucli  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  these  that  they  have  been  examined 
with  more  than  usual  care,  and  it  has  been  scientifically 
proved,  in  every  case,  that  such  forms  are  not  truly  inter¬ 
mediate  or  transitional,  but  belong  essentially  and  funda¬ 
mentally  to  one  or  other  of  the  groups  which  they  were 
supposed  to  connect,  with  certain  additional  charactei  s  giving 
them  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  other.  The  geological 
evidence,  therefore,  remains  upon  the  face  of  it  distinctly 
contradictory  to  Darwinism,  and  the* task  of  the  advocates  of 
that  theory  is  simply  to  explain  away  its  force.  Whether 
they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this,  whether  the  argument 
from  our  ignorance  is  sufficient  to  offset  the  argument  from 
our  knowledge,  may  be  a  matter  of  difference  of  opinion. 
The  gaps  to  be  accounted  for  occur  at  almost  every  link  in 
the  long  chain  of  organic  life.  In  regard  to  the  last  and 
most  important  of  these  Mr.  Huxley  may  again  be  quoted : 
“  The  fossil  remains  of  man  hitherto  discovered  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  take  us  appreciably  nearer  to  that  lower  pithecoid 
form,  by  the  modification  of  which  he  has,  probably,  become 
what  he  is.  And  considering  what  is  now  known  of  the 
VoL.  XXIX.  No.  114.  34 
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most  ancient  races  of  men ;  seeing  that  they  fashioned  flint 
axes  and  flint  knives  and  bone  skewers  of  much  the  same 
pattern  as  those  fabricated  by  the  lowest  savages  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
habits  and  modes  of  living  of  such  people  to  have  remained 
the  same  from  the  time  of  the  mammoth  and  the  tichorhine 
Rhinoceros  till  now,  I  do  not  know  that  this  result  is  other 
than  might  be  expected.  Where,  then,  must  we  look  for 
primeval  man  ?  Was  the  oldest  Homo  sapiens  pliocene  or 
miocene,  or  yet  more  ancient  ?  In  still  older  strata,  do  the 
fossilized  bones  of  an  ape  more  anthropoid,  or  a  man  more 
pithecoid,  than  any  yet  known,  await  tlie  researches  of  some 
unborn  palaeontologist  ?  Time  will  show.  But,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  if  any  form  of  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development 
is  correct,  we  must  extend  by  long  epochs  the  most  liberal 
estimate  that  has  yet  been  made  of  the  antiquity  of  man.”  ^ 

To  this  matter  of  time  we  shall  recur  presently.  Mean¬ 
while  let  it  be  noted  what,  in  Mr.  Huxley’s  opinion,  is 
required  by  the  theory. 

There  is  one  curious  fact  in  natural  history,  called  “  mim¬ 
icry,”  which  is  explained  by  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  thus 
far  by  tliis  alone.  This  fact  may  therefore  be  considered,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  as  an  actual  evidence  in  favor  of  that  theory. 
The  observation  of  these  facts  is  comparatively  recent,  and 
remains  to  be  more  thoroughly  investigated  ;  still,  such  as  it 
is,  it  must  be  set  down  as  on  the  side  of  Darwinism.  Mimicry 
is  a  close,  yet  merely  external,  resemblance  existing  between 
difierent  kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  the  essential  diflerences 
of  structure  and  of  life  being  often  great  between  objects 
which  bear  the  closest  outward  likeness.  The  so-called 
“  walking  leaf”  insect  is  an  instance  of  an  animal  assuming 
the  most  curious  resemblance  to  a  vegetable  structure.  Mr. 
Wallace  details  many  marvellous  instances  of  such  resem¬ 
blance.  Of  a  “  walking-stick  ”  he  says,  “  one  of  these  crea¬ 
tures,  obtained  by  myself  in  Borneo  {Ceroxylus  laceratus)^ 
was  covered  over  with  foliaceous  excrescences  of  a  clear  olivc- 
5  Conclusion  of  ‘  Man's  Place  in  Nature.” 
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green  color,  so  as  exactly  to  resemble  a  stick  grown  over 
by  a  creeping  moss  or  jungermannia.  The  Dyak  who  brought 
it  to  me  assured  me  it  was  grown  over  with  moss,  although 
alive,  and  it. was  only  after  a  most  minute  examination  that 
I  could  convince  myself  that  it  was  not  so.”  And  again  he 
says  of  the  leaf-butterfly,  “  we  come  to  a  still  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  part  of  the  imitation,  for  we  find  representations  of 
leaves  in  every  stage  of  decay,  variously  blotched  and  mil¬ 
dewed  and  pierced  with  holes,  and  in  many  cases  irregularly 
covered  with  powdery  black  dots,  gathered  into  patches  and 
spots,  so  closely  resembling  the  various  kinds  of  minute  fungi 
that  grow  on  dead  leaves,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  think- 
at  first  sight  that  the  butterflies  themselves  have  been  attacked 
by  real  fungi.”  i  The  bee,  fly,  and  spider  orchids  are  further 
striking  instances  of  mimicry,  and  sometimes  reptiles  and 
even  fish  arc  found  to  bear  this  same  sort  of  resemblance  to 
others  of  distinct  kinds.  Such  mimicries  are  exceedingly 
curious  and  seem  at  first  inexplicable  ;  but  natural  selection 
suggests  tliat  certain  varieties  have  had  a  better  chance  of 
life  in  consequence  of  these  resemblances.  The  insect  is 
able  to  elude  the  search  of  its  enemies  by  its  likeness  to  a 
leaf  or  a  stick  ;  or  is  avoided  by  them  in  consequence  of  its 
resemblance  to  some  other  insect  having  a  disgusting  taste 
or  smell.  Similarly  with  other  animals,  their  resemblances 
have  afforded  either  means  of  protection  for  themselves,  or 
advantage  in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey.  In  the  case  of  plants, 
mimicry  has  been  of  advantage  in  attracting  the  visits  of 
insects,  whereby  they  have  been  fertilized,  and  thus  enabled 
to  perpetuate  their  kind.  In  consequence  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  such  resemblances  in  plants  and  animals  have  been 
gradually  accumulated  until  the  actual  surprising  results 
have  been  obtained.  It  is  observed  in  nature  that  these 
resemblances  are  found  precisely  in  the  case  of  those  species 
which  stood  in  need  of  them,  while  the  species  imitated  are 
provided  otherwise  with  sufficient  protection  or  other  means 
of  success  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

1  As  quoted  by  Mivart,  “  Genesis  of  Species,”  p.  48. 
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Much  the  same  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  distribution  of  colors,  and  of  powers  of  speed, 
and  of  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  among  the  various 
kinds  of  animals.  Conspicuous  and  beautiful  colors  are 
abundantly  possessed  by  those  animals  which  can  “  afford”  to 
display  them ;  the  great  multitude,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
inconspicuously  colored,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
What  gives  force  to  this  argument  is  the  fact  that  wild 
animals  thus  marked,  or  rather  obscured,  by  colors  assimi¬ 
lated  to  their  surroundings,  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
under  domestication,  and  thus  artificially  protected,  produce 
varieties  of  color,  which  either  never  occur  in  their  wild  state 
or  else  are  immediately  destroyed.  Considerable  doubt,  in¬ 
deed,  is  thrown  over  the  value  of  the  inference  from  these 
facts  when  it  is  observed  that  if  animals  thus  artificially 
varied  in  various  ways  are  exposed  to  their  natural  enemies, 
as,  for  instance,  a  dove-cote  to  the  inroads  of  hawks,  it  is  not 
the  varieties  which  are  assumed  to  have  resulted  from  natu¬ 
ral  selection,  but  rather  those  which  have  acquired  greater 
speed  under  human  selection  which  escape  the  longest.  The 
doubt  concerns  only  the  inference  ;  the  general  fact  remains. 

These  and  a  large  mass  of  other  arguments  drawn  from 
acknowledged  facts  of  observation  resolve  themselves  into 
the  broad  truth  of  the  general  harmony  and  adaptation  of 
nature.  It  is  for  this  that  Darwinism  undertakes  to  account, 
and  since  it  attempts  this,  and  holds  out  a  hope  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  it  has  attracted  many  active  and  earnest  minds. 
Whether  it  is  successful  or  not  in  the  attempt  is  simply  a 
question  of  evidence,  and  thus  far,  on  most  points,  the  evi¬ 
dence  seems  either  wanting  or  insufficient.  The  facts  of 
harmony  and  adaptation  remain,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  is 
due  to  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  co-laborers  for  bringing  them  so 
abundantly  and  so  attractively  before  us ;  but  when  we  ask  for 
proof  of  the  theory  he  has  proposed  to  account  for  it,  it  is  not 
so  satisfactory  to  be  answered  chiefly  by  suggestions  of  pos¬ 
sible  reasons  which  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

Before  proceeding  further,  and  especially  before  taking  up 
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the  application  of  this  theory  to  the  origin  of  man,  it  will  be 
well  to  cite  a  few  examples  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  mode  of  reasoning, 
that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  its  cogency  apart  from  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  is  applied.  Tlie  examples  are  all 
taken  from  his  last  work,  “  The  Descent  of  Man,”  and  at 
hap-hazard,  simply  in  the  order  of  the  pages. 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  the  work  (p.  34)  occurs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage:  “  We  must  also  admit  that  there  is  a  much 
wider  interval  in  mental  power  between  one  of  the  lowest 
fishes,  as  a  lamprey  or  lancclet,  and  one  of  the  higher  apes, 
than  between  an  ape  and  man  ;  yet  this  immense  interval  is 
filled  up  by  numberless  gradations.  Nor  is  the  difference 

slight  in  moral  disposition  between  a  barbarian . and  a 

Howard  or  Clarkson ;  and  in  intellect,  between  a  savage 
who  does  not  use  any  abstract  terms  and  a  Newton  or  a 
Shakespeare.  Differences  of  this  kind,  between  the  highest 
men  of  the  highest  races  and  the  lowest  savages,  are  con¬ 
nected  by  the  finest  gradations.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  that 
they  might  he  developed  into  each  otherP  Mr.  Darwin  appears 
to  think  that  both  cases  must  be  of  differences  of  degree, 
and  not  of  kind,  because  they  are  connected  by  “  the  finest 
gradations.”  To  the  mere  logician  the  absolute  non  sequitur 
of  this  ergo  would  be  palpable.  To  his  apprehension  it  would 
be  as  well  to  argue  that  night  may  be  developed  into  its 
opposite  day,  because  they  are  connected  by  “  the  finest 
gradations  ” ;  or  that  the  prismatic  red  may  for  the  same 
reason  be  developed  into  its  complementary  green.  The 
argument  has  been  happily  illustrated  by  dissolving  views, 
in  which,  by  “  imperceptible  gradations,”  the  Alps  pass  into 
Dotheboys’  hall.  Yet  there  must  be  some  fascination  in 
the  argument ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
and  often  recurring  processes  of  reasoning  in  Mr.  Darwin’s 
works. 

On  page  51  he  says :  “  The  Duke  of  Argyll  remarks  that 
the  fashioning  of  an  implement  for  a  special  purpose  is  abso¬ 
lutely  peculiar  to  man  ;  and  he  considers  that  this  forms  an 
immeasurable  gulf  between  him  and  the  brutes.  It  is,  no 
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doubt,  a  very  important  distinction  ;  but  there  appears  to 
me  much  truth  in  Sir  I.  Lubbock’s  suggestion,  that,  when 
primeval  man  first  used  flint-stones  for  any  purpose,  he 
would  have  accidentally  splintered  them,  and  would  then 
have  used  the  sharp  fragments.  From  this  step  it  would 
have  been  a  small  one  to  intentionally  break  the  flints,  and 
not  a  very  wide  step  to  rudely  fashion  them.”  The  point  to 
be  met  is  an  actual  and  universal  distinction  existing  between 
man  and  the  brute.  The  answer  is  a  purely  hypothetical 
suggestion  of  what  might  have  occurred  with  men.  The 
real  question,  whether  it  did  occur,  is  not  touched  ;  nor  the 
other  side  of  it,  wdiy  it  does  not  also  occur  with  the  brutes. 
In  Mr.  Darwin’s  arguments  omissions  of  this  kind  do  not 
appear  to  be  regarded ;  for  this,  again,  is  a  fair  example  of 
his  method  of  dealing  with  facts  which  make  against  his 
theory,  although  he  is  always  ready,  with  the  utmost  candor, 
to  recognize  them.  Often,  in  such  cases,  the  mind  is  led  off 
by  a  long  series  of  conceivable  or  inconceivable  “  ifs,”  until 
the  original  point  is  lost  from  sight. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  gradual  development  of  man’s 
moral  faculties  from  those  conceived  to  exist  in  the  lower 
animals,  Mr.  Darwin  says  (p.  158)  :  “  Primeval  man,  at  a 
very  remote  period,  would  have  been  influenced  by  the  praise 
and  blame  of  his  fellows.  It  is  obvious  that  the  members 
of  the  same  tribe  would  approve  of  conduct  which  appeared 
to  them  to  be  for  the  general  good,  and  would  reprobate 
that  which  appeared  evil.  To  do  good  unto  others — ‘to  do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you’  —  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  morality.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance,  during  rude  times,  of  the  love 
of  praise  and  the  dread  of  blame.”  One  cannot  but  regret  that 
Whately  should  have  written  his  logic  too  soon  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  such  an  example  of  confusion  at  once  of  terms  and  of 
ideas,  and  thus  to  have  introduced  a  new  distinction  concern¬ 
ing  the  legitimateness  in  some  kinds  of  reasoning  of  processes 
which  are  forbidden  in  others.  Nevertheless,  what  value 
shall  we  attach  to  an  argument  on  the  development  of  the 
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moral  faculties  in  which  the  golden  rule  is  based  on  the  love 
of  applause  ?  We  cannot  refrain  from  turning  back,  in  the 
volume,  to  page  84,  to  notice  another  similar  instance : 
“  An  action  repeatedly  performed  by  us  will  at  last  be  done 
without  deliberation  or  hesitation,  and  can  then  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  an  instinct ;  yet  surely  no  one  will  pre¬ 
tend  that  an  action  thus  done  ceases  to  be  moral.”  This  is 
the  gist  of  an  argument  to  show  that  the  instinctive  actions 
of  brutes  admit  of  being  described  as  having  a  moral  char¬ 
acter.  Once  more,  to  quote  an  instance  cited  in  an  able 
Article  in  the  London  Quarterly  for  July,  1871,  Mr.  Darwin 
“  says  that  if  a  man  has  gratified  a  passing  instinct,  to  the 
neglect  of  an  enduring  instinct,  he  ‘  will  then  feel  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  himself,  and  will  resolve  with  more  or  less  force  to 
act  differently  for  the  future.  This  is  conscience ;  for  con¬ 
science  looks  backwards  and  judges  past  actions,  inducing 
that  kind  of  dissatisfaction  which  if  weak  we  call  regret, 
and  if  severe,  remorse’  (vol.  i.  p.  87).  ‘Conscience,’  cer¬ 
tainly,  ‘  looks  back  and  judges,’  but  not  all  that  ‘  looks  back 
and  judges  ’  is  ‘  conscience.’  A  judgment  of  conscience  is 
one  of  a  particular  kind,  namely,  a  judgment  according  to 
the  standard  of  moral  worth.  But  for  this,  a  gourmand, 
looking  back  and  judging  that  a  particular  sauce  had  occa¬ 
sioned  him  dyspepsia,  would,  in  the  dissatisfaction  arising 
from  his  having  eaten  the  wrong  dish  at  dinner,  exercise  his 
conscience.” 

The  examples  of  what,  in  other  matters,  would  be  called 
“petitio  principii”  are  extremely  numerous  ;  but  these  seem 
to  have  been  fallen  into  unconsciously,  the  mind  of  the  author 
being  so  preoccupied  with  the  truth  of  his  theory  that,  even 
while  arguing  in  its  favor,  he  considers  it  as  already  demon¬ 
strated.  Thus,  on  p.  181,  in  speaking  of  classification,  he  says : 
“  Naturalists  have  long  felt  a  profound  conviction  that  there 
is  a  natural  system.  This  system,  it  is  now  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  [sic],  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  genealogical  in 
arrangement,  that  is,  the  co-descendants  of  the  same  form 
must  be  kept  together  in  one  group,  separate  from  the  co- 
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descendants  of  any  other  form  ;  but,  if  the  parent  forms  are 
related,  so  will  be  their  descendants,  and  the  two  groups 
together  will  form  a  larger  group.  The  amount  of  difference 
between  the  several  groups  —  that  is,  the  amount  of  modifi¬ 
cation  which  each  has  undergone  —  will  be  expressed  by 
such  terms  as  genera,  families,  orders,  and  classes.  As  we 
have  no  record  of  the  lines  of  descent (!),  these  lines  can 
be  discovered  only  by  observing  the  degrees  of  resemblance 
between  the  beings  which  are  to  be  classed,”  etc. 

One  of  the  most  common,  as  well  as  curious,  of  what 
appear  to  the  unscientific  mind  as  Mr.  Darwin’s  fallacies, 
consists  in  first  stating  such  facts  as  he  can  obtain,  but 
which  make  the  slenderest  possible  basis  for  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  to  be  reared  upon  them,  and  then,  further  on,  referring 
to  this  as  a  settled  point  already  proved.  This  so  pervades 
Mr.  Darwin’s  volumes  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  refer  to 
special  examples.  Whether  he  be  arguing  the  cause  of 
natural  or  of  sexual  selection,  the  point  in  question  is  con¬ 
tinually  assumed  as  a  vera  causa ;  and  so  of  the  details  of 
the  argument.  It  is  probably  this  curious  habit  of  mind 
which  has  led  Mr.  Darwin  into  a  kind  of  dogmatism  and 
unworthy  attributing  of  motives  to  those  who  differ  from 
him  in  opinion,  which  seems  quite  at  variance  with  his  usual 
candor.  Thus,  in  the  same  paragraph  (vol.  i.  pp.  31,  32), 
he  says,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man  from  the 
brutes :  “  It  is  only  our  natural  prejudice  and  that  arro¬ 
gance  which  made  our  forefathers  declare  that  they  were 
descended  from  demi-gods  which  lead  us  to  demur  to  this 
conclusion.”  Surely,  Mr.  Darwin  cannot  believe  that  the 
many  who  reject  his  theory  on  professedly  scientific  grounds 
are  insincere  in  their  declarations,  and  in  reality  influenced 
by  the  motives  here  attributed  to  them.  But  just  before  he 
had  said,  still  more  unfortunately :  “  To  take  any  other 
view  is  to  admit  that  our  own  structure,  and  that  of  all  the 
animals  around  us,  is  a  mere  snare  laid  to  entrap  our  judg¬ 
ment.”  On  page  198  he  says :  “  The  early  progenitors  of 
man  were,  no  douht^  once  covered  with  hair,  both  sexes 
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having  beards ;  their  ears  were  pointed  and  capable  of 
movement,  and  their  bodies  were  provided  with  a  tail  having 
the  proper  muscles.”  On  page  205 :  “  Unless  we  wilfully 
dose  our  eyes^  we  may,  with  our  present  knowledge,  approxi¬ 
mately  recognize  our  parentage.”  Once  more ;  “  He  who 
is  not  content  to  look,  like  a  savage,  at  the  phenomena  of 
nature  as  disconnected,  cannot  any  longer  believe  that  man 
is  the  work  of  a  separate  act  of  creation.  He  will  be  forced 
to  admit  the  contrary.”  ^ 

But  our  limits  warn  us  to  stop.  On  a  memorandum  at 
hand  are  noted  down  many  more  examples  of  a  kind  of 
reasoning  which  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
author,  but  which  would  present  to  a  mind  trained  in  de¬ 
ductive  processes  only  fresh  forms  of  fallacy.  We  can  only 
give  references  to  his  curious  array  of  facts  in  relation  to 
the  effect  upon  the  race  of  marriages  among  different  classes 
of  human  society  (pp.  167,  168) ;  his  way  of  arraying  on  his 
side  a  mass  of  evidence,  each  particular  of  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  to  be  worthless,  though  from  the  addition  of  these 
many  zeros  he  seems  to  expect  some  positive  sum.  This 
process  is  applied  to  the  question  of  the  sterility  of  crosses 
between  the  human  races,  on  page  213.  Closely  akin  to 
this  is  the  habit  (of  which  an  example  may  be  found  on  page 
222)  of  quoting  some  opinion  which  he  himself  rejects,  and 
then  proceeding,  “  If  this  be  true,”  etc.,  as  if  the  opinion, 
notwithstanding  its  condemnation,  still  possessed  some  power 
in  the  argument.  Frequently  he  relies  upon  a  balance  of 
facts,  some  making  one  way,  some  the  other,  apparently 
content  if  he  can  secure  what  seems  to  be  the  majority  on 
his  side  (e.g.  see  pp.  284-286.  So,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
differences  between  the  sexes  of  the  hemiptera,  on  p.  339). 
We  had  supposed  it  necessary  —  absolutely  necessary  —  to 
the  establishment  of  a  scientific  hypothesis  that  it  should  be 
consistent  with  all  the  facts  within  its  range,  and,  therefore, 
that  to  show  its  agreement  with  many,  or  even  with  most, 

^  Several  of  these  instances  are  pointed  out  in  the  Article  in  the  London 
Quarterly  already  quoted. 
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of  them,  was  of  no  avail.  A  hypothetical  cause  which 
still  leaves  an  unknown  cause  to  be  sought  for  precisely 
similar  phenomena,  we  had  supposed  to  be  nothing.  But 
these  things  must  be  passed  by,  together  with  many  more 
examples  of  which  the  want  of  training  in  this  kind  of 
reasoning  does  not  allow  us  to  appreciate  the  force.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  in  some 
cases,  really  intended  them  as  arguments,  since  he  uses  so 
frequently  terms  indicative  of  their  being  mere  matters  of 
opinion.  Thus,  on  pages  54,  55,  he  says :  “  Primeval  man, 
or  rather  some  early  progenitor  of  probably  used  his 
voice  largely,  as  does  one  of  the  gibbon-apes  at  the  present 
day,  in  producing  true  musical  cadences,  that  is,  in  singing. 
We  may  conclude^  from  a  wide-spread  analogy,  that  this 
power  would  have  been  especially  exercised  during  the  court¬ 
ship  of  the  sexes,  serving  to  express  various  emotions,  as 
love,  jealousy,  triumph,  and  serving  as  a  challenge  to  their 
rivals.  The  imitation  by  articulate  sounds  of  musical  cries 
might  have  given  rise  to  words  expressive  of  various  complex 

emotions . It  does  not  appear  altogether  incredible  that 

some  unusually  wise,  ape-like  animal  should  have  thought 
of  imitating  the  growl  of  a  beast  of  prey,”  etc.  But,  if  all 
the  “may-be”s  were  removed  from  the  chain  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
argument,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconnect  the  widely- 
sundered  links. 

We  wish  to  make  room  for  one  piece  of  proof  of  the  descent 
of  man  not  given  by  Mr.  Darwin,  but  taken  from  so  eminent 
a  disciple  of  the  same  school.  Dr.  Maudsley,  that  it  may  be 
important  to  the  general  argument.  In  his  brief  work  on 
“Body  and  Mind,”  republished  by  the  Appletons,  in  tli3 
part  consisting  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London,  he  seeks  to  show,  in  the  second 
lecture,  that  certain  forms  of  insanity  and  idiocy  afford 
strong  confirmation  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin,  by  giving 
evidence  of  the  descent  of  man  from  the  brutes  in  his  rever¬ 
sion  to  animal  characters  and  propensities.  Among  other 
almost  equally  interesting  cases,  he  cites  the  following  (pp. 
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48,  49) :  “  There  is  now  under  care,  in  the  West  Riding 
Asylum,  a  deformed  idiot  girl,  who,  in  general  appearance 
and  habits,  has,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  striking  features 
of  resemblance  to  a  goose  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  nurses  who 

received  her  described  her  as  just  like  ‘  a  plucked  goose.’ . 

The  lower  jaw  is  large,  projecting  more  than  one  iiich  beyond 

the  contracted  upper  jaw, . the  whole  configuration  of 

the  face  having  a  somewhat  bill-like  appearance.  The  neck 
is  unusually  long  and  flexible,  and  is  capable  of  being  bent 
backward  so  as  actually  to  touch  the  back  between  the 
scapulae.  The  cutis  anserina  is  general  over  the  body,  but 
is  most  marked  on  the  back  and  dorsal  aspects  of  the  limbs, 
where  it  looks  exactly  as  if  it  had  just  been  deprived  of 
feathers.  The  inferior  angles  of  the  scapulae  stand  promi¬ 
nently  out,  and,  moving  freely  with  the  movements  of  the 
arms,  have  precisely  the  appearance  of  rudimentary  wings. 
The  girl  utters  no  articulate  sounds,  but  expresses  pleasure 
by  cackling  like  a  goose,  or  perhaps  like  a  macaw.  When 
angry,  she .  flaps  her  arms  against  her  sides,  and  beats 

her  feet  upon  the  floor . She  is  very  fond  of  her 

bath,  cackling  when  she  is  put  into  it,”  etc.  We  have 
hitherto  refused  to  believe  many  ‘  old  wives’  fables  ’;  we 
have  even  been  hindered  from  giving  full  credence  to  the 
charming  legend  of  St.  Denis,  because  we  supposed. there 
were  grave  physical  objections  to  the  account  of  the  decapi¬ 
tated  saint  walking  off  with  his  head  in  his  hands ;  but  here¬ 
after,  instructed  by  these  new  processes  of  physical  reasoning, 
and  knowing  that  the  bisected  worm  still  lives  and  flourishes, 
we  shall  feel  free  to  waive  such  insignificant  difficulties. 
The  descent  of  man  from  this  particular  variety  of  feathered 
fowl  suggested  by  Mr.  Maudsley  is  in  a  different  line  from 
that  pointed  out  as  probable  by  Mr.  Darwin ;  but  .that  is  a 
secondary  point,  and  on  reading  this  chapter  the  evidence 
accumulates,  for  the  reasoning  upon  this  story  shows  traits 
of  the  ancestral  goose  no  less  palpable  than  the  story  itself. 

This  leads  to  the  very  serious  question  as  to  the  extension 
of  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  to  the  origin  of  man.  He  would 
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himself  fully  include  man  in  his  whole  nature  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  natural  selection,  and  many  of  his  followers  agree 
with  him.  His  argument  as  to  man's  body  needs  no  especial 
consideration,  since  it  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  rests  upon  the 
same  sort  of  evidence,  as  that  respecting  the  origin  of  the  lower 
animals.  It  is,  however,  open  to  some  especial  objections,  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  presently.  His  argument  as  to 
man’s  higlier  nature  rests  upon  the  assumption,  as  he  himself 
distinctly  states,  that  man’s  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are 
identical  in  kind,  and  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  of 
the  brutes.  If  this  assumption  be  admitted,  and  if  it  be 
allowed  that  man’s  body  can  have  been  produced  by  natural 
selection,  then,  if  that  theory  be  a  true  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  brutes,  it  is  also  a  true  account  of  the  origin  of  man. 
We  propose  to  reject  utterly  this  assumption,  and  to  give 
some  grounds  for  this  rejection ;  then,  to  show  very  briefly 
some  reasons  why,  even  if  the  general  theory  be  true,  man 
can  hardly  be  considered  the  result  of  its  operation  ;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  to  offer  one  or  two  considerations  whicli  at  least  require 
more  satisfactory  explanation  before  this  hypothesis  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  even  to  a  provisional  place  among  the  truths  of  science. 

Ill  the  first  place,  the  question  of  the  homogeneousness  of 
the  mind  of  man  and  brutes  is  not  one  which  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  province  of  natural  science,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
determine  it  without  the  sanctions  of  philosophy.  Now,  it 
happens  that  all  the  differing  schools  of  philosophy,  excepting 
the  extreme  sensationalist,  agree  in  deciding  this  point  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Darwin,  and  holding  the  intelligence  of 
man  to  differ,  not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  that 
of  brutes.  Aristotle  makes  two  distinct  breaks  in  the  chain 
of  life,  —  first,  where  sensation  comes  in  and  differentiates 
the  animal  from  the  plant,  and  secondly,  where  reason  comes 
in  and  differentiates  man  from  all  other  creatures ;  and,  from 
his  day  to  the  present,  philosophy  has  adhered  consistently 
to  this  essential  fact.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  emphasize  the 
intelligence  of  animals.  All  that  Mr.  Darwin  asserts  in  this 
way,  and  even  more,  has  long  been  recognized  and  repeated ; 
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but  it  still  remains  that  the  brute  has  no  conception  of 
abstract  ideas,  and  no  power  of  referring  thought  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  standard.  The  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute 
is  a  functional  one,  and  is  as  complete  as  the  distinction 
between  day  and  night.  Animals,  it  has  been  well  said  by 
a  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review,^  are  restricted  to 
finding  means  of  bodily  preservation  and  enjoyment.  In 
some  a  “  false  dawn  ”  occurs,  a  glimmering  of  reason,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  pastimes  of  parrots  and  the  curiosity  of 
monkeys  ;  but  “  all  such  tendencies  are  stopped  dead  by  the 
want  of  the  faculty  of  apprehending  universals.”  Tlie  great 
gulf  which  no  reasoning  on  the  part  of  man  can  bridge  over 
is  his  possession  of  a  faculty  entirely  wanting  in  the  brutes. 

By  the  “  struggle  for  existence,”  a  creature  “  might  have 
become  conceivably  more  crafty  than  the  fox,  more  con¬ 
structive  than  the  beaver,  more  socially  organized  than  the 
ant  or  the  bee  ;  but,  having  thus  established  his  position,  he 
could  not  have  been  impelled  to  abstract  ideas  and  to  con¬ 
tinued  work,  while  all  other  creatures  rest  in  their  sphere.” 
And  this  consideration  gains  fresli  force  when  we  consider 
that  his  work  is  often  directed  to  what  is  far  from  being 
immediately  beneficial  to  himself,  but  rather  to  what  is 
designed  for  the  good  of  others,  and  that,  too,  in  its  highest 
reach,  looking  forward  to  a  future  stage  of  existence.  > 

The  question  whether  reason  is  the  effect  or  the  cause  of 
the  difference  in  the  past  history  of  man  and  of  animals  Mr. 
Darwin  would  decide  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  he  argues 
at  length  that  man  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  mutual 
reaction  of  language  and  of  the  brain.  But  he  elsewhere 
shows  conclusively  that  animals  have  a  sort  of  language  —  a 
power  of  communication  enough  for  their  wants.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  same  thing  have  happened  with  them  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious:  Because  they  had  the  impulse  to 
express  only  certain  ideas,  and,  this  expression  being  attained, 
they  have  no  impulse  to  carry  them  beyond.  “  Did  a  parrot 
chatter  the  whole  vocabulary  of  mankind,  he  would  not  be 
1  Republished  in  Littell’s  Living  Age,  No.  1409. 
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gifted  with  language.  Nay,  further,  did  he  call  names,  and 
attach  simple  ideas  to  spoken  words,  he  would  still  be  as 
incapable  of  speech  as  the  dog  who  begs  of  his  master,  and 
expresses  his  wants  in  a  score  of  touching  ways.  Animals 
have  signs;  but  they  have  no  proper  language.  That  a 
close  observation  of  their  habits  discovers  a  power  of  com¬ 
municating  information  which  cannot  be  explained  by  known 
facts  is  doubtless  true ;  but  that  such  power  is  not  connate 
with  human  speech  is  equally  true.  Let  those  who  doubt  it 
tell  us  how  to  explain  to  a  dog  lamenting  the  absence  of  his 
master  the  simple  fact  that  he  will  return.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  by  sympathetic  actions  a  similar  fact  could  be 
communicated  by  one  animal  to  another ;  but  no  brute 
could  inform  another  that  an  event  would  take  place  in 
three  days,  or  in  any  stated  time,  because  they  have  no 
measures  and  no  method  of  conventional  representation.”  ^ 
Mr.  Darwin,  in  apparently  unconscious  contradiction  to  his 
own  hypothesis,  allows  that  when  man  had  begun  to  surpass 
other  creatures,  his  brain  unconsciously  grew  in  excess  of 
his  needs,  and  thus  new  mental  powers  came  unconsciously 
to  be  developed ;  but  he  leaves  unexplained  the  curious  fact 
that  this  has  never  occurred  with  other  species  of  brutes. 
Again,  he  holds  that  all  essentially  human  faculties  exist, 
latent,  in  the  savage.  This  fact  is  unquestionably  true ;  but 
it  shows  that  the  human  race  is  one,  and  is  strongly  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  the  lower  animals.  The  same  fact  also 
shows  that  the  savage  is  not  a  link  between  the  ape  and 
civilized  man,  but  is  really  man,  and  so  forbids  his  being 
used  as  a  support  to  the  theory.  The  indications  from  the 
unprogressive  character  of  savage  society  is  rather  that  the 
“  savages  belong  to  the  slums  and  backwaters  of  the  stream 
of  humanity  than  to  its  advancing  tide.” 

In  regard  to  man’s  moral  faculties  we  have  nothing  to 
say.  To  us  it  seems  simply  a  parody  of  terms  to  speak  of 
the  moral  faculties  of  brutes,  who  can  have  no  abstract 
standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

1  Mediation,  pp.  47,  48.  A  fragment  recently  anonymously  published  by 
W.  F.  Draper. 
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In  regard  to  both  these  points,  however,  we  wish  to  make 
one  more  quotation  from  the  clear  statements  of  Professor 
Huxley :  “  I  hardly  imagine  that  any  profound  scientific 
thinker  who  has  reflected  upon  the  subject  exists  who  would 
not  admit  the  extreme  probability  of  the  hypothesis  that  for 
every  fact  of  consciousness,  whether  in  the  domain  of  sense, 
of  thought,  or  of  emotion,  a  certain  definite  molecular  con¬ 
dition  is  set  up  in  the  brain ;  that  this  relation  of  physics  to 
consciousness  is  invariable,  so  that,  given  the  state  of  the 
brain,  the  corresponding  thought  or  feeling  might  be  inferred ; 
or,  given  the  thought  or  feeling,  the  corresponding  state  of 
the  brain  might  be  inferred.  But  how  inferred  ?  It  is,  at 
bottom,  not  a  case  of  logical  inference  at  all,  but  of  empirical 

association . Were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded, 

strengthened,  and  illuminated  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel 
the  very  molecules  of  the  brain ;  were  we  capable  of  following 
all  their  motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their  electric  dis¬ 
charges,  if  such  there  be ;  and  were  we  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  corresponding  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  we 
should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
‘  How  are  these  physical  processes  connected  with  the  facts 
of  consciousness  ?  ’  The  chasm  between  the  two  classes  of 

phenomena  would  still  remain  intellectually  impassable . 

The  problem  of  the  connection  of  body  and  soul  is  as  in¬ 
soluble  in  its  modern  form  as  it  was  in  the  pre-scientific 
ages.”  1 

It  is  well  known,  and  attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  fact,  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  advocates  of  Dar¬ 
winism  deny  the  applicability  of  the  theory  to  man.  This  is 
notably  the  case  with  Mr.  Wallace,  himself  an  eminent  natu¬ 
ralist  and  an  independent  originator  of  the  Darwinian  hy¬ 
pothesis.  Under  the  necessary  limitations  of  this  article, 
nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of 
his  argument.^  Mr.  Darwin  says  that  natural  selection  has 

^  Huxley’s  Address  “  On  the  Methods  and  Tendencies  of  Seientific  Investiga* 
tion,”  pp.  16, 17. 

2  “  What  Natural  Selection  cannot  do,”  by  A.  R.  Wallace.  Republished  in 
Littell,  No.  1410. 
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no  power  to  produce  absolute,  but  only  relative,  perfection  ; 
it  can  only  advance  the  creature  just  far  enougli  beyond  its 
fellows  to  perpetuate  it  in  the  struggle  for  life  ;  and  he 
allows  that  a  single  case  of  the  production  of  injurious  modi¬ 
fication  would  be  fatal  to  the  theory.  If,  then,  we  find  in 
man  characters  which  all  obtainable  evidence  shows  to  have 
been  actually  injurious  to  him  on  their  first  appearance,  they 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  natural  selection.  Further; 
If  these  modifications,  hurtful  on  their  first  appearance, 
became  very  useful  afterwards,  we  should  infer  the  action 
of  a  mind  foreseeing  and  preparing  for  the  future,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  a  breeder  of  domestic  animals.  The  inquiry  in 
regard  to  this  is  a  strictly  scientific  one.  Now,  the  brain  of 
savages  is  confessedly  larger  than  is  needed.  The  size  of 
the  brain  is  associated  with  mental  power ;  for,  while  indi¬ 
vidual  brains  differ  somewhat  in  quality  and  power,  without 
reference  to  minor  differences  in  size,  yet  in  the  average  of 
a  race  size  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  important. 
The  brains  of  the  various  human  races  are  estimated  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Teutonic,  94  inches ;  Esquimaux,  91 ;  Negroes,  85 ; 
Australians,  82(?);  Bushmen,  77  (?) ;  the  last  two  being 
uncertain,  from  the  limited  number  of  examples.  In  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  the  brain  of  an  Esquimaux  has  been  found  as 
large  as  that  of  the  largest  European.  The  remains  of 
so-called  ‘  prehistoric  ’  man  indicate  no  diminution  of  size. 
Anything  less  than  65  inches  in  man  is  invariably  idiotic. 
Now,  the  average  size  of  brain  in  the  anthropoid  apes  is  from 
28  to  32  inches,  or  one  third  the  size  of  civilized  man. 
Proportionally  stated,  it  would  be,  apes,  10 ;  savages,  26 ; 
civilized  man,  32.  Yet  the  range  of  intellectual  power  in 
man,  from  the  highest  civilization  to  the  lowest  barbarism, 
is  so  vast  that  the  savage  evidently  has  more  brain  than  he 
needs.  If  we  compare  the  lower  savages  with  the  higher 
brutes  in  regard  to  their  modes  of  life,  their  wants,  etc.,  it 
appears  that  at  present  the  one  has  occasion  for  a  brain  but 
very  little  larger  than  the  other;  yet  he  possesses  one  widely 
separated  from  theirs,  and  very  near  that  of  the  civilized 
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man.  Again,  a  hairy  covering  is  generally  possessed  by  all 
the  mammalia,  especially  on  the  baek ;  it  is  totally  absent 
from  all  races  of  men.  Yet  the  want  of  it  is  felt,  and,  in 
one  way  or  another,  at  least  an  occasional  shelter  for  the 
back  is  supplied  by  all  mankind.  If  it  was  originally  pos¬ 
sessed  by  man,  it  would  seem  certain  that  he  must  some¬ 
where,  and  in  some  cross-breeds,  have  reverted  to  it,  espeeially 
in  cold  climates.  These  two  facts  —  the  brain  and  the  hairy 
covering  —  are  totally  distinct  from  one  another ;  yet  both 
point  to  some  other  cause  than  natural  selection  for  the 
differentiation  of  man  from  the  brutes. 

Mr.  Wallace  goes  on  to  argue,  in  the  same  way,  from 
man’s  hands  and  feet.  It  would  require  very  rigid  seleetion 
to  convert  the  thumb  into  a  great  toe  (opposability  being 
entirely  lost  in  all  races  of  men),  and  yet  the  only  obvious 
advantage  would  be  a  very  slight  gain  in  erect  locomotion ; 
that  locomotion  itself  being  of  .no  especial  use  to  man  as  a 
brute.  The  hand,  however,  contains  vast  latent  capacities, 
of  which  little  use  is  made  by  the  savage  or  the  ape. 

So,  also,  in  regard  to  voice.  The  peculiar  power  in  song 
of  the  female  voice  only  comes  into  play  under  civilization. 
It  is  unused  by  savages ;  yet  the  organ  is  there,  ready  to  be 
used  when  demanded  by  man’s  progress.  Thus  it  could  not 
have  been  the  result  of  natural  selection. 

Many  of  the  mental  faculties  could  never  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Supposing 
that  justice  and  benevolence  could  have  been  so  produced,  as 
being  beneficial  to  the  tribe ;  yet  ideal  conceptions  of  space, 
time,  eternity,  infinity,  etc.,  could  have  been  of  no  possible 
use  to  man  in  the  early  stages  of  barbarism,  and  even  now, 
in  their  highest  development,  can  hardly  be  considered  of 
direct  and  immediate  advantage  to  their  possessor. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr.  Wallace  further  into  his 
consideration  of  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense.  All  these 
things,  he  justly  argues,  are  important  to  civilized  man,  but 
not  of  use  to  the  savage  in  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism. 

VoL.  XXIX.  No.  114.  86 
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Hence  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  been  developed 
by  the  agency  of  natural  selection. 

And  this  suggests  a  question  as  to  whether  man’s  primeval 
state  was  that  of  the  savage,  as  is  assumed  by  the  Darwinians. 
There  is  a  vast  difference,  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  them, 
between  a  savage  and  an  infant  condition  of  the  human  race. 
The  question  is  too  large  a  one  to  be  here  entered  upon ; 
but  it  is  a  question  of  fact  and  a  question  of  history.  If  we 
have  not  greatly  misunderstood  the  teaching  of  all  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane,  it  is  that  man  as  a 
moral  being  does  not  tend  to  rise,  but  rather  to  fall,  and  that 
with  a  geometric  progress,  except  he  be  elevated  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  some  force  from  without  and  from  above  himself. 
Such  universal  teachings  of  all  experience  it  is  idle  to  attempt 
to  set  aside. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  one  or  two 
important  points  not  yet  touched.  One  of  these  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  another  the  more  general 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  our  earth  as  a  fit  habitation  for 
the  system  of  organic  beings. 

Geologists  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  care  and 
pains  with  which  they  have  investigated  the  former  question 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  the  means  of  prosecuting 
the  inquiry  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  limited,  and 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  resources  sometimes  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  same  data  for  purely  utilitarian  purposes. 
When  this  occurs,  science  will,  of  course,  gladly  avail  itself 
of  the  improved  opportunity  to  rectify  its  former  hypothetical 
conclusions.  Sir  C.  Lyell  examined  the  delta  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  as  well  as  the  means  at  his  command  allowed,  with  an 
especial  view  to  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race.  He  has  repeatedly  announced  his  con¬ 
clusion,  both  in  his  geological  works  and  in  his  “  Antiquity 
of  Man.”  That  conclusion  is,  that  the  age  of  the  delta  is  to 
be  reckoned  by  an  unknown  number  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  ;  but  he  mentions  one  hundred  thousand  years  as  a 
minimum.  A  few  years  ago  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Abbott, 
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engineers  in  the  United  States  service,  were  requried  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  resources 
of  the  government  at  their  command,  with  a  view  to  devise 
means  to  prevent  the  enormous  losses  occasioned  by  its  over¬ 
flow.  In  the  course  of  their  investigation  they  came  upon 
the  same  question  which  had  already  occupied  the  attention 
of  Lyell.  They  assumed  as  their  basis,  whether  reliable  or 
not,  the  same  as  had  been  assumed  by  Lyell,  viz.  the  same 
rate  of  deposition  of  material  at  former  times  as  at  present ; 
and  on  this  basis,  in  a  report  which  has  become  a  model  for 
the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  its  scientific  investigation, 
they  fix  the  age  of  the  delta  at  four  thousand  four  hundred 
years.^ 

Again :  A  few  years  ago  much  interest  was  excited  by  the 
discovery  in  a  railroad  cutting  at  Villeneuve,  near  the  head 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  first  of  Roman  remains,  and  then,  at 
a  greater  depth,  of  the  remains  of  ancient  pottery.  The 
depth  of  each  was  carefully  measured  ;  the  date  of  the 
Roman  remains  was  sufficiently  well  known,  and  thence  the 
age  of  the  pottery  was  calculated  by  the  simple  rule  of  three. 
This  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  discovery,  because  the 
remains  were  found  in  the  delta  or  detritus  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  had  never  been  disturbed.  On  it  were  founded 
very  confident  estimates  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  these 
estimates  are  still  current.  An  American  man  of  science, 
visiting  the  locality,  observed  two  things,  however,  which 
had  been  overlooked,  and  which  are  essential  factors  in  the 
argument.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  the  detritus  of 
a  stream,  and  hence  the  period  required  for  its  deposition, 
cannot  be  measured  perpendicularly,  because  each  added 
layer  extends  itself  over  a  wider  surface.  It  must  be 
measured  by  its  cubic  contents.  The  perpendicular  accu¬ 
mulation  above  the  pottery  on  a  comparatively  small  delta 
was  therefore  much  more  rapid  than  above  the  Roman  ruins 

1  Rej)ort  upon  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River  By  Capt. 
A.  A.  Humphreys  and  Lieut.  H.  L.  Abbott.  Philadelphia :  J.  Lippincott  and 
Co.  1861.  The  processes  by  which  the  above  conclusion  was  reached  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  but  there  is  not  room  here  to  detail  them. 
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on  a  far  larger  one.  Secondly,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
delta  itself,  and  of  the  stream  above,  showed  that  the  size  of 
the  stream,  and  therefore  of  the  detritus  brought  down  by 
it,  had  enormously  shrunk  in  the  course  of  the  accumulation 
of  the  cone  or  delta.^  It  is  not  known  that  Sir  C.  Lyell  and 
other  European  advocates  of  the  antiquity  of  man  have  as 
yet,  in  these  instances,  revised  their  calculations  with  these 
necessary  corrections. 

Once  more :  The  discovery  of  remains  of  human  art  at 
Amiens  and  Abbeville,  in  the  north  of  France,  has  elicited 
many  volumes  of  scientific  discussion.  Indications  were 
supposed  to  be  found  of  two  valley  gravels  of  distinct  ages, 
each  of  them  very  slowly  deposited,  and  it  was  further  seen 
that  between  the  times  of  their  deposition  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  had  been  gradually  excavated  to  a  depth  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet.  Still  above  the  gravel  was  a  peat  formation  twenty- 
six  feet  in  depth,  and  the  rate  of  its  growth  was  carefully 
determined  by  a  comparison  with  similar  growth  now  in 
progress,  and  ascertained  to  be  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  a  century.  Now,  in  and  under  the  earlier,  as  well  as 
the  later,  gravel,  the  remains  of  human  art  were  found.  On 
the  above  data  it  was  easy  to  calculate  approximately  their 
age,  and  the  results  obtained  are  among  the  most  important 
and  reliable  of  the  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  An 
English  physicist,  however,  Alfred  Tylor,  F.G.S.,  a  few  years 
ago,  caused  a  careful  survey  of  these  interesting  deposits  to 
be  made  by  competent  engineers  with  careful  levelling  along 
the  sections  of  the  railroad  passing  through  them.  The 
results  were  presented  to  the  (British)  Geological  Society,  in 
a  paper  read  before  them,  and  subsequently  printed  in  their 
journal.2  They  showed  that  the  supposed  distinct  deposits  of 
gravel  were  in  reality  one  and  the  same,  and  of  course  there 
had  been  no  period  of  excavation  between  them ;  and  that 
the  deposits  had  been  largely  drawn  from  the  immediate 


1  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  xlv.  pp.  187-190. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  May,  1 867,  reprinted  in 
American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  xlvi.  n.  302. 
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neighborhood,  and  not  accumulated  as  slowly  as  had  been 
supposed.  The  same  locality  was  also  visited,  at  another 
time,  by  an  American,  E.  Andrews,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  Chicago  Medical  College,  who  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
knowledge  derived  from  tlie  circumstances  of  the  region  in 
which  he  himself  lived.  He  found  that  the  deposition  of 
tlie  gravel  had  been  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  three  or  four  feet 
had  accumulated  before  masses  of  ice,  or  of  mixed  ice  and 
frozen  gravel,  of  that  diameter  could  have  had  time  to  thaw ; 
for  thin  seams  of  a  distinctly  marked  layer  of  other  material 
above  had  here  and  there  broken  down  abruptly  into  the 
layer  below  in  a  way  that  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
melting  of  masses  of  ice  in  the  lower  layer  subsequently  to 
the  deposition  of  the  upper.  lie  also  examined  the  peat,  and 
was  told  by  Mr.  Perthes  of  the  existence  in  it  of  alder  and 
birch  stumps  standing  upright,  and  of  horizontal  logs  of 
birch  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  he  also  found  logs  of  oak 
even  four  feet  in  diameter.  He  knew  that  such  woods 
cannot  bear  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  very  long  time.  In 
much  less  than  a  century  they  would  have  decayed,  unless 
they  had  been  covered  up  by  the  accumulation  of  the  peat. 
Hence  he  concluded  that  in  their  time  the  growth  of  the 
peat  must  have  been  three  or  four  feet,  instead  of  one  or 
two  inches,  in  a  century.  He  does  not  leave  the  subject 
without  pointing  out  causes  for  the  retardation  of  the  growth 
within  the  historical  period.^ 

These  instances,  which  might  be  multiplied,  are  given  to 
show  on  how  very  imperfect  a  basis  the  calculations  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  man  rest.  In  all  these  cases,  and  others 
which  could  be  adduced,  the  original,  evidently  over-hasty, 
inferences  still  form  tlie  staple  of  the  argument.  And  it  is 
by  the  conclusions  based  upon  these  arguments  that  Dar¬ 
winism  has  felt  authorized  to  make  its  necessary  drafts  upon 
“  an  unlimited  bank  of  time.” 

One  point,  affecting  the  whole  Darwinian  theory  yet  re¬ 
quires  to  be  noted.  On  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection 

1  American  Jonrnal  of  Science,  Vol,  xlv.  pp.  181-187. 
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not  only  is  an  enormous  period  required  for  the  slow  devel¬ 
opment  of  man  from  the  brute,  but  corresponding  periods 
must  have  been  consumed  in  the  production  of  each  link  of 
the  long  chain  of  which  he  is  the  culmination.  The  time 
demanded  by  some  forms  of  the  uniformitarian  geology  had 
already  confounded  the  imagination ;  but  Mr.  Darwin  required 
it  to  be  multiplied,  and  now  we  find  Mr.  Huxley  suggesting, 
in  a  passage  already  referred  to,  that  even  this  is  insufficient, 
and  that,  “  if  any  form  of  the  doctrine  of  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  is  correct,  we  must  extend  by  long  epochs  the  most 
liberal  estimate  that  has  yet  been  made  of  the  antiquity  of 
man.”  This  is  doubtless  true,  and,  in  its  truth,  will  be  found 
to  require  a  proportional  enlargement  of  the  periods  of  all 
earlier  links  in  the  chain.  But  may  there  not  be  some 
limits  to  the  past  duration  of  the  eartli,  in  approximately  its 
present  form,  inconsistent  with  such  vast  demands  ?  There 
are  facts  in  regard  to  the  retardation  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis,  to  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  supply 
of  heat  from  the  sun,  and  to  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth, 
which,  if  fully  understood,  would  supply  some  tolerably 
definite  data  for  a  calculation  of  the  age  of  the  existing  state 
of  our  cosmos.  At  present  these  facts  arc  imperfectly  inves¬ 
tigated,  so  that  the  calculation  of  the  maximum  duration 
possible  can  only  be  made  with  a  very  large  margin  of 
probable  future  reduction.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  made  these 
calculations  with  great  care,  and,  in  several  papers  noted 
below,^  has  given  his  conclusions  to  the  world.  There  are 
three  lines  of  argument.  That  on  the  age  of  the  sun’s  heat 
is  the  most  vague,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  data.  Still, 
such  conclusions  as  can  be  reached  are  sufficiently  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  other  lines.  The 

'  1  On  the  Age  of  the  Sun's  heat.  By  Sir  W.  Thomson.  Macmillian’s  Mag¬ 

azine,  1 862.  On  the  Secular  Cooling  of  the  Earth.  By  the  same.  Trans.  R.S.E., 
1862,  and  Philosophical  Magazine,  1863,  ii.  The  Uniformitarian  Theory  of 
Geology  briefly  refuted.  By  the  same.  Proc.  R.S.E.,  1865.  On  Geological 
Time.  By  the  same.  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  Glasgow,!  868. 
Of  Geological  Dynamics.  By  the  same.  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  Glasgow,  1869. 
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argument  from  the  retardation  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis,  taken  in  connection  with  the  oblateness  of  its 
spheroid,  points  to  a  hundred  million  of  years  as  the  utmost 
limit  of  time  within  which  the  earth  must  have  assumed  its 
present  form.  More  exact  observation  of  the  data  may,  and 
probably  will,  enormously  reduce  this  limit ;  but  there  it 
stands  at  present,  if  the  mathematician  can  be  trusted,  as 
the  outside  boundary  of  geologic  time.  Mr.  Huxley,  not¬ 
withstanding  what  he  has  elsewhere  said,  in  his  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  1869,  pro¬ 
fesses  his  willingness  to  accept  the  limitation,  especially  if  it 
be  taken  with  such  a  degree  of  elasticity  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  stretched  two  or  threefold ;  but  even  this  is  obviously 
felt  as  a  serious  and  objectionable  restraint  by  the  advocates 
of  Darwinism.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  has  claimed,  in  his 
“  Origin  of  Species,”  “  that,  in  all  probability,  a  far  longer 
period  than  three  hundred  million  years  has  elapsed  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  secondary  period."*^  But  demands  for 
vast  and  practically  boundless  time  are  too  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  this  class  of  works  to  require  quotation. 

Sir  W.  Thomson’s  third  line  of  argument,  drawn  from  the 
time  required  for  the  cooling  of  the  earth  from  a  molten 
mass,  still  leads  substantially  to  the  same  conclusion,  although 
indicating  a  considerably  inferior  limit  for  the  date  of  the 
introduction  to  our  earth  of  any  known  form  of  organic  life. 
There  is  —  here  put  in,  it  is  true,  in  arrest  of  judgment  —  a 
sort  of  perpetual-motion  tlieory  of  chemical  action,  by  Sir  C. 
Lyell,  to  account  for  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  sufficiently  tenable  to  require  consideration. 
It  remains  that  all  these  lines  of  mathematical  calculation 
converge  to  a  limit  for  the  whole,  far  within  that  which  Mr. 
Darwin  has  claimed  as  probably  too  small  for  a  mere  fraction 
of  geologic  time. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  charges  brought  forward  against  Darwinism  by 
Mr.  Mivart,  who  fully  commits  himself  to  the  general  theory 
of  evolution :  “  That  ‘  natural  selection  ’  is  incompetent  to 
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account  for  the  incipient  stages  of  useful  structures.  That 
it  does  not  harmonize ‘with  the  co-existence  of  closely  similar 
structures  of  diverse  origin.  That  there  are  grounds  for 
thinking  tliat  specific  differences  may  be  developed  suddenly 
instead  of  gradually.  That  the  opinion  that  species  have 
definite,  though  very  different,  limits  to  their  variability  is 
still  tenable.  That  certain  fossil  transitional  forms  are 
absent  which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  present.  That 
some  facts  of  geographical  distribution  supplement  other 
difficulties.  That  the  objection  drawn  from  the  physiological 
difference  between  ‘  species  ’  and  ‘  races  ’  still  exists  unre¬ 
futed.  That  there  are  many  remarkable  phenomena  in 
organic  forms  upon  which  ‘  natural  selection  ’  throws  no 
ligiit  whatever ;  but  the  explanations  of  which,  if  they  could 
be  attained,  might  throw  light  upon  specific  organization.”  ^ 
Other  at  least  equally  serious  difficulties  are  brought  forward 
incidentally  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Chauncy  Wright,  in  a  late  (July,  1871)  number  of 
the  North  American  has  replied  to  Mr.  Mivart;  but  the 
reply  is  to  our  mind  insufficient.  We  do  not  intend,  how¬ 
ever,  now  to  discuss  either  Mr.  Wright’s  or  Mr.  Mivart’s 
arguments.  The  palpable  fact,  which  stands  boldly  out  from 
this,  as  from  all  other  repetitions  of  the  discussion,  is  that 
Mr.  Darwin’s  theories  are  simply  theories.  They  may  be 
more  or  less  plausible  ;  they  may  be  met  by  more  or  less  of 
objection ;  and  these  objections  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly- 
answered.  It  remains  that  they  are  theories;  they  do  not 
rest  upon  positive  evidence. 

If  the  propounding  of  such  theories  can  be  of  advantage 
to  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  by  all  means  let  them 
be  propounded.  Only  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are 
subjects  on  which  natural  science  is  incompetent  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion,  because  they  lie  outside  of  the  range  of 
.its  investigation.  Yet  truths  may  there  be  firmly  established 
by  their  own  appropriate  evidence  which  are  not  without  an 
important  bearing  even  upon  the  studies  of  the  naturalist. 
Froude  well  says :  “  There  is  no  proof  such  as  will  satisfy 

1  Grenesis  of  Species.  By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.  Close  of  chap.  i. 
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the  scientific  inquirer  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  moral 
— any  sucli  thing  as  absolute  right  and  wrong  at  all.”^ 
Above  all,  we  ask  that  the  biologist  and  the  physicist  alike 
may  not  so  narrow  their  investigations  of  natural  phenomena 
and  their  relations  as  to  exclude  from  view  the  positive  and 
stupendous  evidence  in  nature,  in  history,  and  in  revelation, 
of  an  intelligent  Force,  external  and  superior  to  the  natural 
forces,  constituting,  guiding,  and  himself  the  Final  Cause 
of  all. 


^  ARTICLE  III. 

WHAT  IS  TRUTH 

Sr  J.  C.  MURPHY,  LL.V.,  T.C.D.,  PROFESSOR  OP  HEBREW,  BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

A  BRIEF  answer  to  this  comprehensive  question  may  not 
be  unseasonable  at  the  present  time,  even  though  it  may  be 
expected  to  partake  in  some  measure  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
tlic  respondent.  We  misunderstand  one  another  very  often, 
simply  because  we  do  not  speak  out,  frankly  and  plainly, 
what  we  tliink.  Let  us  divest  the  question  of  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  the  schools,  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to 
every  child  of  man,  and  endeavor  to  find  at  least  the  first 
principles  of  a  direct,  explicit,  and  veritable  reply.  The 
question  came,  at  first,  from  a  strange  quarter,  whence  we 
should  least  of  all  have  expected  any  reference  to  things  so 
high.  But  we  bear  in  mind  that  Pilate  had  the  rare  advan¬ 
tage  of  coming  into  contact  with  a  perfect  mind  —  the  mind 
of  him  who  had  come  down  from  heaven  to  solve  this  very 
problem,  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  philosophy  of  man,  and 
to  open  up  to  the  mind  of  humanity  a  new,  practical,  and 
Iiopeful  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  man.  Pilate  said  to 
this  wonderful  visitor  of  our  nether  sphere  :  “  Art  thou  the 

^  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  Times  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  Leet.  iii. 
p.  97. 

This  paper  is  the  expansion  of  a  thought  thrown  out  in  the  Preface  to  a 
forthcoming  work  on  Leviticus. 
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king  of  the  Jews?”  His  prisoner  replied :  “My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.”  Pilate  rejoined :  “  Art  thou  a  king, 
then  ?  ”  The  stranger  then  said  :  “  I  am  a  King.  To  this 
end  am  I  born,  and  to  this  end  am  1  come  into  the  world, 
that  I  may  bear  witness  of  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of 
the  truth  heareth  my  voice.”  Thus  we  find  that  Pilate’s 
mind  was  raised,  for  the  moment,  to  the  coiitemplation  of 
this  great  question,  by  being  thrown  into  converse  with  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  now  born  of  a  woman  and  come  into  the 
world  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  a  practical  answer 
to  this  very  question.  Pilate,  the  spokesman  of  the  fourth 
and  last  world-monarchy,  now  stands  face  to  face  with  tho 
eternal  King  of  that  fifth  monarchy  which  shall  not  be 
moved,  whose  wand  of  spiritual  power  is  the  truth,  and  in 
profound  bewilderment  of  mind  puts  the  natural  question: 
What  is  Truth  ? 

2.  It  is  manifest  that  we  must  arrive  at  some  one  general 
governing  principle,  if  we  are  to  shape  an  adequate  answer 
in  any  brief  compass  to  this  momentous  question.  Every 
fact,  every  art  or  science,  every  chapter  of  history,  is  part  of 
the  complex  answer  to  this  inquiry  in  its  most  unlimited 
range.  But  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  physical  world 
form  only  a  subordinate  part  of  the  great  system  of  things. 
The  history  of  man  and  the  phases  of  the  human  mind  yield 
the  materials  of  tliat  metaphysical  science  which  is  the 
sublimest  theme  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  man. 
Mind  surpasses  matter.  But  even  in  the  study  of  the  mind 
there  is  a  lower  and  a  higher  stage.  The  philosophy  of  the 
intellectual  and  potential  is  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  ethical  faculty  in  man.  And  in  the  realm 
of  ethics  the  relation  of  man  to  God  infinitely  transcends  his 
moral  relation  to  liis  fellow-men.  Tims  we  have  reached 
our  governing  principle.  What  is  the  moral  relation  of 
man  to  God  in  the  present  condition  of  things  ?  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  we  are  to  bend  our  minds,  when  we  propose 
to  make  a  brief  fundamental  reply  to  the  all-embracing 
question,  What  is  truth?  All  other  existing  relations  are 
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merely  the  accessory  circumstances  that  afiford  scope  and 
verge  for  the  working  out  of  this  primary  relation.  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  diverge  into  two  very  distin¬ 
guishable  branches:  I.  What  reason  may  gather  from  in-| 
tuition  and  experience,  without  revelation.  II.  What  more', 
reason  may  learn  from  revelation,  beyond  what  intuition 
and  experience  disclose.  The  former  is  the  answer  of  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  the  two  combined  are  the  answer  of  theology  to  ^ 
this  fundamental  question.  Theology  is  that  higher  phi-| 
losophy  which  entertains  the  facts  of  revelation,  as  well  as  I 
those  of  observation,  and  by  the  principles  of  intuition  com- 
^bines  them  into  a  systematic  unity. 

3.  I.  Reason  may  gather  from  intuition  and  experience, 
without  revelation,  the  following  three  facts:  I  am  guilty ;  God 
is  holy ;  and  therefore  I  am  doomed  to  die.  These  three 
propositions  we  may  reduce  to  a  unity  by  putting  them  into 
the  form  of  a  syllogism :  I  am  guilty ;  the  guilty  are  doomed 
by  the  God  of  holiness  to  die  ;  and  therefore  I  am  doomed 
to  die.  It  is  here  asserted  that  reason  may  go  thus  far,  to 
intimate,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  steps  are  possible,  and, 
on  the  other,  that  no  more  are  possible  for  unaided  human 
reason.  Many,  no  doubt,  fall  short  of  these  three  conclu¬ 
sions,  from  want  of  thought  or  want  of  will ;  but  all  who 
have  a  sound  mind  are  capable  of  arriving  at  these  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  truth.  Many  will  be  disposed  to  demur 
against  both  sides  of  this  intimation  —  some  holding  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  reason  to  go  so  far,  and  others  insisting 
that  it  can  proceed  further,  than  the  limit  here  proposed. 
This  divergence  of  opinion,  however,  is  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  limit  so  fixed,  as  it  holds  the  position  of  a  mean 
between  two  extremes.  The  further  examination  of  these 
propositions  will  tend  more  and  more  to  turn  this  presump¬ 
tion  into  a  demonstration. 

4.  The  minor  premise  is,  I  am  guilty.  It  implies  that  I 
am  a  moral  being.  This  follows  both  from  experience  and 
intuition.  I  find  myself  thinking,  willing,  acting,  as  a  moral 
being.  I  apprehend  and  acknowledge  moral  obligation.  I 
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detect  and  make  account  of  moral  motives  in  myself  and 
others.  I  am  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  merit  and  demerit, 
of  right  and  duty.  Such  is  my  experience.  Moreover,  1 
am  a  rational  being.  Reason,  by  its  very  nature,  judges  of 
the  morality  of  actions,  and  assents  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  ethics.  The  axioms  of  ethics  are  as  obvious  to 
reason  as  those  of  mathematics.  They  are  self-evident, 
because  they  receive  the  assent  of  the  mind  without  any 
process  of  argumentation.  They  may  need  explanation,  so 
as  to  make  them  patent  to  the  understanding.  But  as  soon 
as  they  are  understood,  they  are  accepted.  So  the  axioms 
of  mathematics  may  demand  elucidation  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
mind  clearly  understands  their  meaning,  they  are  admitted 
to  be  true.  There  is,  indeed,  an  accidental  difference  in  the 
way  in  which  men  may  view  mathematical  and  ethical  axioms. 
The  former  are  contemplated  by  the  mind  always  in  a  state 
of  cool  indifference,  unaffected  by  the  bias  of  self-interest; 
and  hence  they  meet  with  a  prompt  acquiescence.  The 
latter  are  sometimes  presented  at  a  moment  when  they  are 
felt  to  interfere  with  the  aims  of  personal  gratification,  and 
this  begets  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  their  validity.  To 
put  the  axioms  of  ethics  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of 
mathematics,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  element 
of  self-interest ;  in  which  case  it  cannot  be  fairly  denied  that 
they  are  equally  self-evident  to  the  unbiased  mind.  Hence  I 
perceive  that  my  intuition  entirely  accords  with  my  experience. 

5.  The  presupposition  tliat  I  have  a  moral  nature  being 
settled,  I  advance  to  the  solemn  affirmation  that  I  am  guilty. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  therefore  can  only  be  attested 
by  experience.  The  history  of  man  goes  all  the  way  to 
establish  this  fact.  It  is  the  history  of  war,  of  might  over¬ 
bearing  right,  of  a  struggle  between  the  oppressed  and  the 
oppressor,  in  whicli  the  accident  of  preponderating  power 
invariably  determines,  in  the  long  run,  which  is  the  oppressor. 
It  brings  out  the  evidence,  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
that  every  man  under  the  influence  of  some  appetite  gives 
way  to  a  course  of  action  or  state  of  feeling  which  his  own 
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conscience  will,  when  the  passion  is  over,  pronounee  to  be 
wrong.  We  retreat,  however,  from  the  general  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  I  find  myself  to  be  a  microcosm  —  a  little  world 
within,  corresponding  to  the  wide  world  without.  I  stand 
by,  and  witness  myself  thinking,  willing,  acting.  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  the  secret  dealings  of  my  inmost  heart.  There  is 
not  a  thought  here  that  can  be  concealed  from  my  knowledge. 
I  am  so  made  by  the  Author  of  my  being  that  next  to  him¬ 
self  I  know'  not  only  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  inward 
workings,  of  my  own  heart.  And  I  often  condemn  myself. 
1  am  not  conscious  of  having  sinned  in  all  manner  of  ways, 
or  against  all  manner  of  persons ;  but  I  know  that  I  have 
sinned.  I  stand  convicted  at  the  bar  of  my  own  conscience. 
I  am  not  aware  that  other  men  have  sinned  in  the  same  way 
as  I  have  done  ;  but  I  am  assured,  from  experience  and 
from  testimony,  that  other  men  have  transgressed  a  law  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  their  own  conscience,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  are  any  real  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  Such  being  the  case,  my  minor  premise  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

6.  The  next  proposition  is  that  God  is  holy.  The  holiness 
of  God  presupposes  his  existence.  The  existence  of  God  is 
obvious  to  reason  from  experience  and  inference.  The  pri¬ 
meval  intercourse  of  God  with  man,  and  the  fall  by  which 
that  intercourse  was  hindered,  were  matters  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  and  have  no  doubt  left  their  indelible  traee  in  the 
memory  of  man.  They  do  not  belong  to  what  is  properly 
called  revelation.  The  latter  came  in  after  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fall.  Hence  we  acknow'ledge  that  man  in  his 
aboriginal  state  had  some  direct  knowledge  of  God  by  ex¬ 
perience.  But  since  the  fall,  apart  from  revelation,  the 
existence  of  God  is  known  to  us  chiefly  by  inference,  that  is. 
by  a  combination  of  experience  and  intuition,  in  which  the 
steps  of  reasoning  are  sometimes  so  fewr  that  intuition  is  at 
a  maximum  and  experience  at  a  minimum.  The  old  maxim 
that  from  nothing  nothing  comes,  combined  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  myself  am,  leads  me  up  to  God.  For,  since 
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something  is,  something  must  have  been  from  all  eternity. 
And  this  eternal  something  needs  at  most  to  be  no  more 
than  a  Being  having  power  to  originate  all  else  that  is,  and, 
of  consequence,  myself  and  all  other  rational  beings.  But 
the  Author  of  reason  must  be  himself  rational.  And  hence 
there  must  have  been  from  all  eternity  a  Spirit,  whose  attri¬ 
butes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  all  nature  concurs, 
and  from  the  beginning  has  continued,  to  attest.  This  is  the 
outline  of  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  which  is 
capable  of  endless  expansion  and  illustration,  and  in  some 
of  its  aspects,  when  we  dive  into  the  depths  of  things,  ap¬ 
proaches  very  near  the  intuitive.  The  apostle  Paul  touches 
upon  this  great  theme  when  he  affirms  that  “  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  godlihood  ”  (Rom.  i.  20). 

7.  The  holiness  of  God  is  a  corollary  from  his  reason  and 
his  power.  Sin  is  not  natural  to  reason.  What  is  more,  it 
is  contrary  to  reason.  It  can  have  its  rise  only  from  the 
desire  for  that  which  one  wants ;  and  in  its  primary  form  it 
consists  in  appropriating,  or  having  the  disposition  to  appro¬ 
priate,  that  which  is  not  one’s  own,  in  defiance  of  the  voice 
of  conscience.  Darker  forms  of  malignity  are  only  the 
habitual  outgrowth  of  this  germinating  seed.  But  the  infi¬ 
nite  and  eternal  Spirit,  who  is  not  only  rational,  but  omnipo¬ 
tent,  cannot  want  anything,  cannot  behold  anything,  which 
is  not  his  own,  and  therefore  cannot  be  in  the  circumstances 
which  constitute  a  temptation  to  sin ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  eternal  sense  of  the  right  and  the  good  constitutes 
in  him  the  immutable  essence  of  holiness. 

8.  The  infinitely  holy  must  condemn  the  guilty.  This 
involves  two  propositions.  He  must  disapprove  of  that  which 
is  wrong,  and  he  must  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  him  that  is  guilty  of  sin.  The  former  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  very  nature  of  God.  The  essentially 
holy  must  abhor  that  which  is  unholy.  This  is  a  feeling 
common  to  all  the  holy.  The  latter  is  peculiar  to  God.  It 
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involves  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  judge.  These  belong, 
not  to  the  creature,  but  intrinsically  to  the  Creator,  simply 
because  he  is  the  Creator,  and  therefore  the  only  absolutely 
rightful  Governor,  who  is  bound  by  his  very  position  to 
administer  the  law  of  equity.  Having  the  legitimate  au-* 
thority,  and  being  morally  perfect,  he  must  condemn  the 
guilty.  And,  reciprocally,  every  moral  agent  is  responsible 
to  his  Maker  for  his  conduct.  He  has  not  himself  the 
liberty,  even  if  he  had  the  ability,  to  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hand,  and  enforce  compensation.  His  only  course  is  to 
appeal  to  him  who  has  both  the  power  and  the  right,  as  well 
as  the  obligation,  to  vindicate  the  law. 

9.  The  holy  God  must  doom  the  guilty  to  death.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  all  men  die. 
And,  as  this  event  befalls  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  well  as  man,  if  it  had  not  been  for  sin  it  would 
have  had  no  penal  significance;  It  would,  in  fact,  have 
been,  not  death  in  the  sense  which  we  now  attach  to  it,  but 
a  change  by  which  unfallen  man  would  have  passed  into  a 
higher  stage  of  being,  for  which  his  spiritual  nature  when 
duly  developed  would  have  fitted  him.  But  when  we  learn 
from  experience  that  man  has  sinned,  a  gloomy  foreboding 
of  inevitable  evil  associates  itself  with  our  thoughts  of  that 
solemn  change,  and  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves :  What  is 
death  ?  Man  is  an  intelligent  and  susceptible  agent.  He 
lives  in  a  body  —  the  organ  by  which  he  begins  to  know, 
feel,  and  act.  Death,  in  the  literal  sense,  is  the  separation 
of  the  soul  and  the  body,  a  change  from  which  nature  in¬ 
stinctively  shrinks.  It  involves  the  cessation  of  that  large 
share  of  his  discoveries,  pleasures,  and  activities  of  which 
the  body  is  the  medium.  Tliese  are  all  essentially  related 
one  to  another,  and  culminate  in  the  activities  for  the  sake 
of  the  susceptibilities  of  his  nature.  Sin  is  the  abuse  of 
these  activities.  As  the  change  of  man’s  physical  nature,  if 
he  had  maintained  liis  integrity,  would  no  doubt  have  been 
an  advance  in  dignity  and  happiness,  we  cannot  but  antici¬ 
pate  that  in  the  event  of  his  fall  it  must  be  a  descent  into 
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tliat  disgrace  and  suffering  which  is  the  just  consequence 
of  sin. 

10.  This  opens  the  way  to  the  next  question :  Is  the 
punishment  adequate  ?  Is  death  neither  more  nor  less  than 
^in  deserves?  Death,  in  the  penal  sense,  is  not  annihilation. 
It  involves  the  suspension  of  all  those  exercises  of  volition  in 
which  the  body  is  instrumental.  The  activities  that  are 
abused  are  withdrawn.  This  forfeiture  is  incurred  by  the 
simple  fact  of  transgression,  without  regard  to  the  degree 
of  guilt.  It  is  common,  therefore,  to  all  transgressors.  But 
is  this  the  whole  of  penal  death  ?  If  a  friend  lend  me  an 
implement,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  accomplish  an  end 
which  I  could  not  attain  without  it,  I  am  bound  to  return 
it,  with  thanks ;  and  I  feel  myself,  moreover,  indebted  to 
him  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  implement  in  effecting 
the  desired  end.  If  the  Author  of  my  being,  to  whom  I  am 
responsible  for  all  my  actions,  give  me  a  talent  which  is 
conducive  to  my  well-being,  and  I  employ  it  aright,  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  the  talent  and  for  the  good  it  has  done 
me ;  but  if  I  employ  it  in  doing  wrong,  I  am  responsible  to 
him,  moreover,  for  the  wrong  I  have  done.  By  withdrawing 
the  gift,  he  leaves  me  still  indebted  for  the  good  I  might 
have  had,  and  accountable  for  the  wrong  I  have  committed ; 
and  his  relation  to  me  as  Judge  binds  him  to  call  me  to 
account,  and  requite  me  for  the  wrong  done.  Hence  it  is 
plain  that  penal  death  involves  not  merely  a  negation  of 
enjoyment,  but  a  positive  measure  of  suffering,  in  proportion 
to  the  offence.  The  fatal  consequence  of  sin  is  twofold  — 
one  part  internal,  and  the  other  external.  Tlie  internal  is 
the  anguish  of  an  accusing  conscience,  which  will  reach  its 
full  force  when  all  delusions  will  have  passed  away,  and  the 
guilty  soul  stands  face  to  face  with  God  and  witli  the  trutli 
of  things.  This  will  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  guilt; 
for  it  will  simply  be  the  due  sense  of  that  guilt.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  is  the  amount  of  the  penal  suffering  apportioned  by 
the  unerring  judgment  of  God.  This  is  the  real  penalty,  as 
the  internal  inquietude  is  simply  the  sense  of  demerit,  the 
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consciousness  of  deserving  the  precise  measure  of  pain.  We 
are  guided  to  this  conclusion  by  the  simple  principle  of 
equity  in  the  divine  administration. 

11.  The  retribution  that  awaits  the  sinner  hereafter  pre¬ 
supposes  the  existence  of  the  individual  after  death.  We 
learn  from  experience,  and  particularly  from  chemistry, 
that  no  particle  of  matter  ceases  to  exist,  whatever  trans¬ 
formations  it  may  undergo  after  the  law  of  its  kind.  And 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  perpetuity  of 
existence  belongs  to  that  most  subtile  and  potential  of  all 
essences,  the  organific  principle  of  life  in  plants  and  animals. 
The  far-reaching  minds  of  Socrates  and  Plato  perceived  that 
the  present  question  respected  not  merely  men,  but  the 
diversified  tribes  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.^ 
The  vital  principle  existing  in  the  first  progenitor  appears  to 
be  one  for  the  whole  species,  not  originating  an  indefinite 
series  of  wholly  new  entities  resembling  the  primary  indi¬ 
vidual,  which  would  be,  in  sooth,  an  act  of  creation,  but 
developing  itself  in  a  whole  progeny  of  units,  shrinking 
again  into  itself  as  member  after  member  dies  olf,  and  only 
becoming  physically  inoperative  when  the  last  individual 
perishes.  What  becomes  of  this  specific  principle  of  vitality 
when  thrown  out  of  the  gear  of  nature  by  the  death  of  the 
last  specimen  in  which  it  operated  —  whether  it  Ifides  its 
time  to  reappear  in  some  new  sphere  of  activity,  or  recedes 
into  the  general  reservoir  of  animal  or  vegetable  vitality,  is 
a  question  beyond  the  range  of  human  experience.  We 
merely  know  from  geological  facts  that  innumerable  species 
of  plants  and  animals  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  new 
species  have  taken  their  places  under  the  altered  conditions 
of  the  superincumbent  surface.  And  we  are  unable  to  assign 
any  purpose  which  the  specific  form  of  the  vital  principle  can 
serve  when  the  individuals  of  the  species  have  all  died  out. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  kept  apart  for  re¬ 
vival  ill  a  higher  stage  of  development,  when  we  discover 
a  new  world  of  analogous  species  occupying  the  old  ground 
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with  its  successively  diversified  material  of  subsistence. 
This  affords  the  shadow  of  a  presumption  that  the  vital 
principle  disengaged  by  the  extinction  of  a  species,  reverts 
to  the  general  principle  of  vitality,  whether  animal  or  vege¬ 
table,  to  reappear  in  new  forms  on  a  differently  constituted 
soil.  And,  as  we  have  no  experience,  and  cannot  conceive 
the  possibility  of  the  naked  principle  of  vitality,  when  de¬ 
tached  from  an  organic  form,  constructing  an  organ  for 
itself  out  of  the  raw  material  of  things,  we  descry  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  immediate  intervention  of  the  Creator,  by  a  law 
which  to  us  belongs  to  the  miraculous,  to  bring  the  organific 
principle  once  more  into  connection  with  an  organic  form 
which  will  be  the  head  of  a  new  species. 

12.  There  are  manifest  indications,  however,  that  it  is 
different  with  the  rational  principle  in  man  —  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  soul  does  not  so  merge  into  the  special  or  the  general 
element  of  life,  but  continues  to  have  an  individual  existence. 
A  person  is  a  rational  entity,  a  being  possessed  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  nature.  We  may,  therefore,  sum  up  these 
indications  under  two  heads — the  intellectual  and  the  moral. 
Under  the  head  of  the  intellectual,  we  shall  mention  three 
things.  1.  By  an  intuitive  glance  man  penetrates  the  secret 
of  creation,  and  discerns  the  Creator,  dimly  and  afar  off,  it 
may  be,  as  the  source  as  well  as  the  end  of  his  being  and  his 
happiness.  This  raises  him  immeasurably  above  the  plants 
of  the  field  and  the  beasts  that  perish.  He  knows  God. 
There  is  a  metaphysical  relationship,  an  intellectual  inter¬ 
course,  between  him  and  his  Maker,  which  does  not  hold 
for  the  inferior  animals  —  a  peculiar  bond,  in  which  man  is 
for  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  for  man.  ’  2.  He  can  form  a 
purpose  —  a  purpose  which  may  reach  beyond  his  animal 
wants  and  his  present  stage  of  existence  —  a  purpose  which 
would  require  many  times  the  age  of  Methuselah  to  work 
out,  and  may  therefore  penetrate  into  the  indefinite  range 
of  eternity.  The  natural  philosopher  forms  plans  of  investi¬ 
gation  which  he  is  morally  certain  would  demand  ages  to 
prosecute  to  their  final  issues.  Now,  though  thousands  of 
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human  projects  end  in  disappointment,  yet  it  would  be  un- 
philosophical  to  suppose  that  the  purposing  faculty  was 
given  in  vain.  It  plainly  forebodes  a  perpetuity  of  existence 
for  the  individual  soul.  3.  The  human  soul  is  capable  of 
progressive  development,  and  has  never  arrived  at  a  point 
of  improvement  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  inferior  animals.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that 
the  young  bird  builds  its  nest  at  the  first  attempt  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  the  parent,  and  that  it  never  improves  upon  its  first 
achievement.  No  real  houyhnhnm  has  ever  advanced  beyond 
the  instinct  of  the  species.  A  few  animals,  domesticated 
and  trained  by  man,  have  acquired  some  habits  that  were 
not  common  to  the  species ;  but  they  have  never  outstept  a 
certain  limit ;  they  have  never  reached  more  than  an  in¬ 
stinctive  reflection  of  human  reason.  On  the  contrary, 
when  man  arrives  at  his  full  stature  of  body,  his  mind  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  not  only  in  the  appliances  of  art,  but  also 
in  the  generalizations  of  science.  This  progressive  faculty 
argues  a  perpetuity  of  individual  existence.  When  these 
three  points  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  soul  are 
weighed  together,  they  vastly  enhance  the  argumentative 
force  of  each,  and  form  an  undeniable  indication  of  its  indi¬ 
vidual  perpetuity. 

13.  The  moral  nature  of  the  soul  presents  a  new  and 
independent  argument  for  the  continuance  of  its  individual 
existence.  It  is  manifest  that  when  the  great  change  of 
death  takes  place,  the  moral  account  of  the  man  has  yet  to 
be  settled.  This  life  has  been  but  his  probation.  He  has 
been  permitted  to  run  his  course  of  free-will  without  any 
arrest,  though  not  without  due  warning  of  the  consequence 
of  disobedience.  The  long-sufiering  Father  has  made  the 
sun  to  shine  and  sent  the  rain  upon  him  in  the  present  life, 
without  reference  to  his  moral  conduct.  Yet  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  the  principles  of  justice  are  paramount  in  their 
authority  and  immutable  in  their  force.  The  righteous 
Governor  of  the  universe  cannot  fail  to  vindicate  the  law 
and  require  an  account  at  last,  and  man  cannot  escape  from 
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his  accountability.  Since  these  things  must  be  so,  the  soul 
must  survive  the  shock  of  dissolution,  and  at  the  close  of  its 
earthly  career  await  its  doom.  To  allow  it  to  pass  into 
annihilation  would  be  contrary  to  the  course  both  of  nature 
and  of  justice.  And  to  leave  it  to  merge  with  its  personal 
obligations  into  the  specific  principle  of  human  life,  and  cease 
to  be  an  individual,  would  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  and 
confound  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  But  if  the  soul 
survive  this  critical  point  of  its  history,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  at  any  after  period  of  duration  lose  its  existence 
or  its  individuality. 

14.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  now  proving 
the  perpetuity  of  the  human  principle  of  life.  That  has 
been  already  established  on  the  common  ground  that  that 
which  has  a  hold  of  existence  does  not  cease  to  exist.  We 
have  now  been  engaged  in  summing  up  the  chief  indications 
in  the  personal  nature  of  a  single  scion  of  the  human  race 
that  he  must  be  destined  to  a  perpetual  individuality.  We 
have  noticed  four  of  these  indications,  which  appear  decisive 
of  this  question  —  three  of  the  intellectual,  and  one  moral. 
The  individual  man  is  capable  of  making  acquaintance  with 
his  Maker,  of  forming  a  purpose  transcending  the  period  of 
this  earthly  life,  of  making  progress  in  knowledge  and 
wisdom  without  any  definable  limit,  and,  lastly,  of  pursuing 
a  course  of  moral  conduct,  the  issues  of  which  inevitably 
reach  beyond  the  mortal  stage  of  his  existence.  Thus  the 
general  law  of  the  perpetuity  of  that  which  exists  and  the 
special  fact  of  the  personality  of  the  soul  combine  to  form  an 
argument  that  cannot  be  set  aside,  for  what  is  commonly 
called  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

15.  We  have  now  endeavored  to  establish,  by  the  aid  of 
reason  alone,  the  premises  of  this  great  syllogism :  I  am 
guilty ;  the  holy  God  must  doom  the  guilty  to  death.  The 
conclusion,  I  am  doomed  to  die,  is  manifestly  inevitable,  if  the 
premises  be  conceded.  We  do  not  affirm  that  every  man 
actually  reaches  these  articulate  propositions ;  we  only  hold 
that  if  he  rightly  use  his  reason  in  this  momentous  investiga- 
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tion,  he  cannot  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  alleged.  We 
believe,  also,  that  in  general  he  does  not  need  to  enter  into 
abstruse  argumentations  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  these 
truths.  By  the  instinct  of  right  reason  he  will  be  ready  to 
admit  them  as  soon  as  they  are  understood.  Some  have 
been  disposed  to  question  whether  reason  can  go  so  far. 
But  the  practical  conclusions  of  the  most  cultivated,  as  well 
as  of  the  most  unsophisticated,  nations  of  the  earth  go  far 
to  prove  that  man  by  some  glimpse  of  intuition  or  rapid 
process  of  reasoning  arrives  at  the  two  averments  that  man 
is  guilty  and  that  God  is  holy.  And  further  meditation 
tends  only  to  confirm  and  elucidate  these  statements.  We 
may  add  that  this  is  the  utmost  that  reason  at  its  best  estate 
is  able  to  demonstrate  in  this  line  of  inquiry.  It  does  not 
warrant  us  either  to  go  beyond  or  aside  from  these  premises. 
And  hence  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  philosophy 
of  unaided  reason  leaves  man,  when  he  comes  to  inquire 
into  the  moral  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  Maker, 
under  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  fails  to  whisper 
any  word  of  consolation  or  hope.  It  is,  at  best,  but  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  blank  despair.  This  is  the  dark  answer  which 
reason  is  constrained  to  give  to  the  most  momentous  form 
of  the  question.  What  is  truth  ? 

16.  II.  We  have  next  to  consider  what  reason  may  learn 
from  revelation,  beyond  the  intimations  it  has  gathered  from 
intuition  and  experience.  The  above  dictates  of  reason  are 
presupposed  in  revelation  as  the  groundwork  of  its  commu¬ 
nications.  The  sum-total  of  revelation  may  be  conveyed  in 
the  one  word,  “  mercy  ”  ;  just  as  the  whole  finding  of  reason 
appears  to  be  concentrated  in  the  one  word,  “judgment.” 
It  resolves  itself  into  the  three  following  brief  propositions: 
the  Father  forgives ;  the  Son  redeems ;  the  Holy  Spirit 
sanctifies.  Each  of  these  may  be  set  over  against  its 
counterpart,  learned  from  intuition  and  experience :  I  am 
unholy  ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  holy.  God  is  holy  ;  but 
he  is  also  merciful.  I  am  doomed  to  die;  but  Jesus  Christ 
has  died  for  all  those  who  trust  in  him.  They  may  also  be 
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connected  in  a  logical  series,  thus :  He  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  trusts  in  Jesus  Christ;  he  that  trusts  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  redeemed  by  him ;  he  that  is  redeemed  by  Christ  is  ac¬ 
cepted  of  the  Father.  From  the  last  two  of  these  propositions 
the  conclusion  is  :  He  that  trusts  in  Jesus  Christ  is  accepted 
of  the  Father.  And  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  are 
invited  to  come  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  Father  through 
him.  Tliis  is  the  gospel.  We  see  it  is  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  in  every  respect  of  the  findings  of  reason.  Reason 
speaks  only  of  judgment ;  the  Spirit  speaks  also  of  mercy. 
Reason  says,  I  am  unsanctified  ;  God  is  holy  ;  I  am  doomed 
to  die.  The  Spirit  says.  The  Holy  Ghost  sanctifies ;  God  is 
also  merciful ;  Jesus  Christ  has  died  for  sinners.  Reason 
leads  to  despair  ;  tlie  Spirit  awakens  hope.  Here  righteous¬ 
ness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.  It  remains  only  to 
make  a  few  reflections  on  this  signal  display  of  divine 
wisdom  and  grace. 

17.  A  sharp  line  is  here  drawn  between  observation  and 
revelation.  Imagination  may  conceive,  and  a  vague  opinion 
may  prevail,  that  mercy  may  in  some  way  be  held  out  to  the 
guilty.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  affords  no  firm  ground  to 
rest  upon.  Unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Governor  of 
the  universe  is  under  some  moral  obligation  to  show  mercy 
to  the  offender,  we  want  the  foundation  on  which  to  build 
any  assurance  that  he  will  do  so.  But  reason  evinces  quite 
the  contrary.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  is  not  bound  by 
any  moral  law  to  forgive  the  sinner ;  if  he  were,  forgiveness 
would  be  a  matter  of  justice,  not  of  grace.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  bound  to  right  the  oppressed  and  vindicate  the  law ; 
and  this  raises  a  seemingly  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way 
of  pardon.  Hence  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  evidence 
on  the  part  of  reason  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Unless  the 
Lord  himself,  therefore,  speak  forth  from  his  own  breast  the 
word  of  invitation,  there  is  no  possible  authority  for  a  gospel 
of  reconciliation.  Hence  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
revelation.  It  is  a  distinct  and  definite  communication  to 
the  reason  of  man  from  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
shedding  the  light  of  hope  on  the  desponding  heart. 
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18.  We  learn  from  this  sum  of  saving  knowledge  that  all 
our  salvation  comes  from  the  Father.  His  mercy  prompts 
him  to  forgive  on  certain  indispensable  conditions.  And 
hence  it  moves  him  to  send  his  Son  to  make  propitiation  for 
sin,  and  his  Spirit  to  create  the  new  heart  that  will  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  gospel  and  the  Saviour  it  proclaims. 
As  the  Father  thus  makes  over  himself,  his  beloved  Son, 
and  his  Holy  Spirit  to  us  to  procure  for  us  the  full  blessings 
of  an  everlasting  salvation,  so  we  are  bound  in  the  justice 
of  gratitude  to  dedicate  ourselves  without  reserve  to  him. 

19.  As  soon  as  it  is*  revealed  that  there  is  forgiveness  of 
sins  with  God,  two  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles 
stand  before  us  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  one  is  on  the 
part  of  God.  How  can  he  exercise  mercy,  and  yet  vindicate 
justice  ?  This  is  removed  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  coming 
forward  and  satisfying  justice  by  his  obedience  unto  death 
in  the  stead  of  the  sinner.  The  other  obstacle  is  on  the  part 
of  the  sinner.  How  can  the  carnal  mind,  that  is  enmity 
against  God,  be  turned  to  penitence  and  faith  ?  This  is 
removed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  opening  the  heart  of  the  sinner 
to  receive  the  gospel. 

20.  Each  of  these  three  parts  is  essential  to  salvation. 
The  sovereign  mercy  of  the  Father  is  essential.  Though  the 
Son  were  to  redeem,  and  the  Spirit  were  to  sanctify,  so  that 
the  sinner  should  willingly  accept  the  good  offices  of  the 
Substitute,  yet  the  Father  is  not  bound  to  accept  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  Substitute.  It  is  still  of  his  free-will  to  forgive 
the  sinner.  The  sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit  is  equally 
essential.  Though  the  Son  have  made  propitiation,  and  the 
Father  be  ready  to  forgive,  yet  the  sinner  will  not  return 
until  the  Spirit  make  him  willing.  The  atonement  of  the 
Son  is  no  less  essential.  Though  the  Spirit  were  to  sanc¬ 
tify,  and  the  Father  were  prepared  to  forgive,  yet  the  sinner 
cannot  escape  his  doom  unless  the  great  High-Priest  have 
satisfied  the  demands  of  justice. 

21.  It  is  consonant  with  reason  that  mercy  can  only  take 
effect  when  the  claims  of  equity  are  satisfied.  Some,  who 
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are  ready  enough  to  object  that  too  great  a  scope  has  already 
been  given  to  reason's  unaided  powers,  are  yet  no  less  firmly 
assured  that  reason  must  indicate  mercy  as  the  most  essential 
and  attractive  attribute  in  the  sublime  character  of  God.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  explicit  in  regard  to  this  somewhat  general 
statement.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
therefore  has  the  three  great  primary  attributes  of  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness.  In  the  attribute  of  goodness  are 
included  holiness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  benevolence,  on  the 
other.  That  benevolence  will  disclose  itself  in  deeds  of 
compassion  towards  those  who  may  suffer  from  want  or  pain, 
there  cannot  bo  the  smallest  doubt.  But  the  question  here 
is  about  forgiveness  of  sin.  There  is  an  essential  difference 
here.  The  innocent  sufferer  may  cry  to  tlie  God  of  truth 
and  love  for  deliverance,  and  will  not  cry  in  vain.  For  he 
is  the  Judge,  and  therefore  bound  by  his  authority,  as  well 
as  his  justice,  to  redress  wrong.  But  the  sinner,  conscious 
of  his  guilt,  is  dumb  before  the  God  of  holiness.  He  feels 
that  all  that  is  good  in  God  is  arrayed  against  him.  The 
infinite  holiness  of  God  abhors  his  iniquity,  and  the  infinite 
benevolence  of  the  same  God  expends  itself  on  behalf  of  the 
wrong-sufferer  against  the  wrong-doer.  Conscience  is,  in 
this  case  certainly,  an  unexceptionable  witness  ;  and  what  is 
conscience  but  reason  in  the  soul  of  man  pronouncing  on 
the  moral  question  ?  And  until  it  be  found  to  be  the  feeling 
of  mankind  that  sympathy  in  the  Supreme  Governor  should 
be  extended  to  the  ofiFender,  rather  than  to  the  party  offended, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  apart  from  revelation,  there  is  no 
reason  to  hope  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  sinner  will  be  adequately  punished,  and 
the  sufferer  from  his  sin  duly  compensated.  The  very  pro¬ 
visions  of  salvation  come  in  as  corroborative  witnesses  of  this 
indefeasible  averment  of  reason.  The  propitiation  for  sin 
by  an  all-sufficient  Redeemer  is  indispensable,  simply  because 
eternal  justice  must  have  its  full  vindication.  The  sanctifi¬ 
cation  of  the  soul  by  the  omnipotent  Spirit  is  essential  to 
salvation,  because  the  rebel  heart  cannot  bask  in  the  sun- 
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shine  of  reconciliation.  These  conditions  are  the  intuitive 
intimations  of  reason,  whenever  the  case  of  disobedience  to 
a  moral  law  is  placed  before  it.  And,  accordingly,  whenever 
the  purpose  of  mercy  is  announced,  they  have  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  provisions  devised  by  infinite  wisdom  and  accomplished 
by  infinite  power. 

22.  The  notion  of  redemption,  propitiation,  or  vicarious 
satisfaction  to  the  law.  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  also  agree¬ 
able  to  reason.  When  a  wrong  is  done  to  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  has  a  right  to  redress ;  and  if  he  receive  it,  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  comes,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
ends  of  justice  are  secured,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  compensation  comes  to  him  most  frequently, 
not  from  the  wrong-doer,  but  from  the  supreme  magistrate, 
who  asserts  his  right  over  the  culprit,  and  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power  compels  restitution.  But  a  third  party,  who  has 
the  means  freely  at  liis  disposal,  may  tender  restitution  on 
behalf  of  the  culprit,  the  acceptance  of  which  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  satisfies  his  claim.  Again,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  wrong-sufferer,  so  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned, 
may  forgive  the  wrong-doer.  These  two  personal  rights 
belong  to  the  magistrate,  as  well  as  to  the  private  subject. 
He  too  has  a  right  to  redress,  and  yet  may  forgive.  But, 
besides  personal  rights,  the  magistrate  has  judicial  obliga¬ 
tions.  He  is  bound  to  secure  all  the  ends  of  justice.  These 
respect  the  party  wronged,  the  mediator,  and  the  wrong¬ 
doer.  First,  compensation  must  be  made  to  the  party 
wronged.  Secondly,  the  mediator  must  make  the  amends  out 
of  means  entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  otlier,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  diminish  permanently 
or  essentially  his  personal  dignity  or  welfare.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  that  the  mediator,  if  he  were  of  equal  rank 
with  the  sinner,  should  undergo  the  doom  of  perpetual  death 
that  the  sinner  might  enjoy  the  award  of  eternal  bliss ;  both 
because  the  mediator  would  be  giving  what  was  not  at  his 
own  disposal,  and  because  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  re¬ 
versed.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Mediator  must  be 
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divine,  in  order  to  be  independent,  and  to  be  able  to  make 
compensation  without  sacrificing  forever  his  essential  dignity 
or  blessedness.  Thirdly,  the  offence  must  cease.  This  ceases 
when  the  sinner  comes  to  his  right  mind,  reposes  faith  in  the 
Mediator,  and  turns  with  repentance  towards  the  Father. 
On  these  conditions  the  absolute  Judge  is  at  liberty  to  pardon 
the  sinner. 

23.  The  Spirit  and  the  word  of  revelation  must  go  together, 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  soul.  If  the 
Spirit  were  to  come  alone,  without  the  gospel,  and  lift  the 
veil  from  the  darkened  soul,  the  result  would  be  precisely 
what  has  been  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  response, 
a  philosophy  ending  in  self-condemnation  and  despair.  And 
this  goes  far  to  obviate  the  objection  that  reason  cannot 
penetrate  as  far  as  is  there  presumed.  The  ultimate  limit 
to  which  right  reason  can  reach  may  be  far  beyond  what 
the  dimmed,  biased,  unbalanced  reason  of  the  fallen  nature 
may  actually  descry.  But  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  to  take 
away  the  dimness  and  the  bias,  and  restore  the  balance,  the 
result  would  simply  be  that  hopeless  remorse  of  conscience 
which  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  doom  of  the  guilty. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gospel  were  to  come  without  the 
Spirit  that  unclouds  the  mental  vision  and  undoes  the  moral 
bondage  of  the  will,  it  would  be  a  sealed  book  and  a  dead 
letter,  neither  “  enlightening  the  eyes  ”  nor  “  converting  the 
soul.”  Hence  they  are  astray,  on  the  one  hand,  who  pray 
for  the  Spirit  without  searching  the  scriptures,  and  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  Nicodemus,  hunt  after  the  teaching  of  the 
word  without  seeking  for  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit. 

24.  The  threefold  division  of  salvation  is  the  occasion  of 
drawing  forth  out  of  the  bosom  of  God  the  great  mystery  of 
revelation,  the  threefold  personality  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  word  “  person  ”  is  here  used  in  a  unique  sense  to  denote 
a  transcendent  relative  in  the  essence  of  God,  the  meaning 
of  which  revelation  alone  enables  us  in  any  measure  to 
define.  The  persons  or  subsistents  in  the  divine  nature  are 
called  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  first 
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two  are  clearly  terms  of  relation ;  and  the  last  has,  no  doubt, 
a  reference  to  the  original  meaning  of  spirit,  and  is  therefore 
related  to  the  others  as  breath  is  to  him  that  breathes.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  word-maker,  who  first 
transferred  the  term  “  spirit  ”  from  breath  to  the  intelligent 
principle,  did  not  understand  by  it  a  transient  puff  of  air, 
but  the  breath  of  life,  without  which  a  man  will  die.  Hence 
it  came  to  mean  the  principle  of  life,  of  intelligent  voluntary 
activity  in  man.  As  the  principle  of  life  in  the  race  is  one, 
so  is  the  uncreated  principle  of  vitality  one  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  that  transcendent  relation  which  subsists  in 
the  divine  essence.  As  the  spirit  is  to  the  man  in  the  human 
being,  so  is  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
the  Divine  Being.  And  as  in  passing  from  the  natural 
breath  to  the  breath  of  life  or  vital  principle,  we  have  to 
leave  out  everything  which  is  merely  physical,  so  in  passing 
from  the  human  to  the  divine  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  we 
have  to  abstract  from  our  conception  everything  which  is 
merely  temporal  and  dependent,  and  rise  to  that  which  is 
compatible  with  the  eternal  and  the  original.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  trinity  of  persons  incidentally  disclosed  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  salvation  is  a  particular  aspect  of  a  transcendent 
reality  essentially  and  eternally  subsisting  in  the  Godhead. 
It  has,  therefore,  a  paramount  interest  on  philosophical 
grounds,  apart  from  its  special  import  in  demonstrating  the 
possibility  of  salvation  for  the  children  of  the  fall. 

25.  Second  only  to  the  revelation  of  the  Trinity  in  the  God¬ 
head  is  the  historical  fact  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  atonement  for  the  sin  of  man  must  be  made  by  man. 
The  man  who  makes  it  must  be  free  from  personal  sin,  and 
independent  in  his  resources.  This  involves  seemingly  in¬ 
compatible  conditions.  The  Son  of  God  becoming  the  Son  of 
Man  solves  the  moral  problem.  There  is  a  profound  meta¬ 
physical  interest  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah,  subor¬ 
dinate  only  to  that  of  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of 
the  divine  essence.  This  Son  of  Man  is  in  all  respects  a 
man,  and  yet  he  is  at  the  same  time,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
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the  term,  the  Son  of  God.  Thus  there  is  a  hypostatical 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  second  Adam. 
The  divine  in  him  is  the  uncreated  Spirit ;  the  human  is  the 
created  spirit  in  its  physical  organ,  the  human  body.  We 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  chemistry  of  mineral  and 
organic  matter ;  but  we  have  not  advanced  very  far  in  the 
analysis  or  synthesis  of  the  qualities  of  spirit.  A  long  period 
of  speculative  controversy  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
matter  preceded  the  rise  of  chemistry.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
age  of  endless  and  unprofitable  surmisings  and  disputations 
regarding  spirit  will  soon  give  way  to  the  dawn  of  a  meta¬ 
physical  science  that  will  penetrate  into  the  nature,  properties, 
and  relations  of  spirit. 

26.  Forgiveness  of  sins  by  the  Father,  atonement  by  the 
Son,  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  involved  in 
these,  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  and  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  the  five  cardinal  points  of  reve¬ 
lation  ;  as  the  guilt  of  man,  the  holiness  of  God,  the  doom 
of  death,  and,  involved  in  these,  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man,  may  be  called  the  five 
points  of  the  higher  philosophy.  Combined  into  one  system, 
they  constitute  a  brief,  but  adequate,  answer  to  the  sublime 
question  proposed  by  the  Roman  governor  to  the  King  of 
kings.  The  development  of  these  first  principles  in  the 
book  of  scripture  and  the  book  of  nature  is  a  theme  of  study 
for  all  ages. 

27.  There  are,  indeed,  two  other  themes  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  that  have  not  fallen  within  the  range  of  our  ob¬ 
servation.  These  are  predestination  and  creation.  They 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  purpose  and  per¬ 
formance  in  man.  But  predestination  extends  to  the  conduct 
of  free  agents,  and  creation  is  effected  without  pre-existent 
materials.  These  transcendental  powers  belong  exclusively 
to  God.  It  tasks  the  utmost  reach  of  the  human  mind  to 
form  any  adequate  conception  of  them;  yet  they  hold  a 
prominent  place  in  tlie  field  of  human  speculation,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  divine  revelation.  As,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  ex- 
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tremely  difficult  for  the  finite  mind  to  see  or  show  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  predestination  of  the  Creator  with  the  free- 
agency  of  the  creature,  it  seems  more  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  ethical  and  metaphysical  science  to  consider  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  moral  relation  of  the  free  agent  with 
■  God  apart  from  the  higher  question  of  predestination,  lest 
the  one  warp  or  perplex  the  mind  in  the  discussion  of  the 
other.  It  seems  possible  to  pursue  each  line  of  investigation, 
distinctly  from  the  other,  with  a  fair  hope  of  correct  and 
useful  results.  But  the  combination  of  the  two  in  the  one 
process  of  discussion  has  been  productive  of  confusion  and 
misapprehension. 

28.  We  cannot  conclude  without  remarking  that  revela¬ 
tion,  in  harmony  with  its  character  as  a  philosophy  of  hope, 
contains  an  invitation  to  the  sinner  to  return  to  God,  who 
will  have  mercy  on  him.  Away  far  back  in  the  infancy  of 
the  race,  tlie  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his  offering, 
and  he  indicated  a  similar  acceptance  on  the  same  terms  to 
the  only  other  son  of  Adam  then  living.  This  is  a  practical 
invitation  to  all  the  sons  of  Adam  of  all  generations.  And 
it  is  constantly  repeated  on  all  suitable  occasions.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  pathos  of  the  following  appeal :  “  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.  Turn  ye, 
turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house 
of  Israel !  ”  The  Son  of  God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  stood 
on  earth  in  the  form  of  man,  to  make  atonement  for  man  ; 
and  he  said :  “  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  And  in  the  parting 
word  of  the  New  Testament,  we  read :  “  And  the  Spirit  and 
the  bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come. 
And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let 
him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.”  This  expresses  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  revelation.  Coming  from  the  God  of  sincerity 
and  truth,  it  means  all  that  it  expresses,  and  warrants  every 
child  of  man  to  put  his  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  lift  the 
voice  of  repentance  to  the  God  of  all  grace  with  full  as¬ 
surance  of  being  accepted. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LAW  OF  SERVICE. 

BT  SAM0EL  HABRIS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  DWIGHT  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE 
THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  TALE  COLLEGE. 

The  Christian  law  of  service  is  proclaimed  by  the  Saviour: 
“  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister ;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant ;  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ran¬ 
som  for  many.”  To  the  ambitious  request  of  the  mother 
of  James  and  John  for  the  highest  places  in  his  kingdom 
for  her  sons,  he  had  replied  by  propounding  the  Christian 
law  of  service,  and  enforcing  it  with  these  most  touching 
words,  in  which  he  presents  his  own  life  of  sacrifice  and 
service  as  the  type  of  all  Christian  life.  This  law  presents 
itself  in  two  aspects :  Greatness  for  Service ;  Greatness  by 
Service. 

Greatness  for  service.  —  Greatness  does  not  entitle  its  pos¬ 
sessor  to  compel  the  service  of  others,  while  he  lives  in 
idleness,  sustained  by  their  compelled  ministrations ;  but  it 
binds  its  possessor  to  render  service  to  others.  Greatness 
in  wealth,  learning,  talent,  position,  or  power  of  any  kind, 
is  bound  to  a  commensurate  greatness  of  service. 

Greatness  by  service. — Service,  always  degrading  from  the 
selfish  and  heathen  point  of  view,  is  itself  the  true  greatness, 
and  is  ennobled  as  such  by  Christianity.  The  most  complete 
development  of  the  individual  and  his  greatest  consideration 
in  society  to  be  attained  by  service ;  no  artificial  ranks  in 
Christ’s  kingdom,  exalting  men  merely  by  position  —  no 
pygmies  on  Alps ;  but  greatness  by  service  —  an  aristocracy 
of  merit.  The  man  who  best  serves  society  is  to  be  the  man 
of  most  weight  in  society  —  a  king  of  men  by  dirine  right. 
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In  considering  this  principle  as  the  Christian  law  of  service, 
we  are  primarily  concerned  with  its  first  aspect :  Greatness 
for  Service. 

I.  The  Significance  of  the  Law. 

1.  Tlie  'principle  involved :  Greatness  carries  in  it  the 
obligation  to  service. 

Jesus  refers  to  the  contrary  principle  of  heathen  civiliza¬ 
tion  :  “  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise 
dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  au¬ 
thority  upon  them.”  This  principle  is,  that  superior  power 
of  any  kind  is  to  be  used  in  compelling  the  services  of  in¬ 
feriors  ;  the  weak  must  serve  the  strong.  The  position  of 
honor  is  found  in  living  idly  and  luxuriously  on  the  enforced 
service  of  others.  Hence  despotism,  wars  of  conquest,  race¬ 
hatred  and  domination,  slavery,  the  degradation  of  woman, 
characterize  heathen  civilization.  Jesus  says :  “  It  shall 
not  be  so  among  you.”  The  contrary  principle  must  char¬ 
acterize  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Thus  he  calls  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  declaration  he  not  only  propounds  the 
Christian  law  of  service  as  a  law  for  the  individual,  but  in  it 
propounds  the  germinant  principle  of  a  new  civilization.  In 
Christian  civilization  the  strong  are  to  serve  the  weak  ;  the 
nobility  and  blessedness  of  life  are  to  be  found  in  energetic  and 
self-sacrificing  work  in  rendering  that  service.  Christianity 
recognizes  superiority  as  imposing  obligation  to  serve,  and 
emblazons  for  every  Christian  the  motto  of  nobility :  “  No- 
Uesse  obliged 

This  principle  is  set  forth  in  the  humiliation  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  the  type  and  measure  of  all  Christian  love.  It  is 
the  great  law,  which  he  exemplified,  of  the  higher  descending 
to  the  lower  to  lift  it  up ;  of  the  perfect  seeking  the  imperfect, 
the  richly-endowed  seeking  the  poorly-endowed,  bearing  to 
them  the  gifts  which  they  lack.  It  is  always  the  shepherd 
going  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  lost  sheep. 

2.  The  measure  of  the  service  required  is  the  ability  to 
render  it. 
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Ill  transactions  between  parties  having  equal  ability  to 
render  service,  the  services  must  be  reciproeal,  and  the 
service  rendered  must  be  an  equivalent  for  the  service  re¬ 
ceived.  This  may  be  called  the  law  of  reciprocity.  This 
is  the  law  of  business  exchanges.  Every  honest  transaction 
in  business  seeures  an  equivalent  advantage  to  each  of  the 
parties.  This  implies,  also,  that  so  far  as  any  one  has  the 
power  of  self-help  he  has  no  claim  on  the  unrequited  service 
of  others. 

But  the  world  abounds  in  wretchedness  which  can  neither 
lielp  itself  nor  make  compensation  for  the  help  of  others, 
and  whieh  appeals  for  relief  to  those  who  are  able  to  render 
it.  Here  we  have  the  law  of  unrequited  or  gratuitous 
serviee  —  the  strong  must  serve  the  weak.  Human  need 
creates  a  lien  on  the  ability  to  relieve  it :  “I  am  debtor  both 
to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  and  to 
the  unwise  ;  so,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome  also.”  Every  man  is 
debtor,  08  much  as  in  him  is,  to  use  his  superior  power,  of 
whatever  kind,  in  uncompensated  service  to  those  who  need. 
And  the  greater  the  power  to  serve,  the  greater  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  kind  of  service  that  is  due  —  pre-eminent 
ability,  pre-eminent  service ;  greatness,  great  service.  Here 
we  reach  the  Christian  principle  of  stewardship  —  that  men 
hold  property  and  all  means  of  influence  not  for  selfish  ends, 
but  in  trust  for  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom  and 
the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  man. 

3.  The  applications  of  the  law  are  both  to  the  choice  and 
proseeution  of  business  and  to  the  use  of  its  gains. 

I  shall  eonsider  first,  and  chiefly,  the  application  of  the 
law  to  the  choice  and  proseeution  of  business.  A  man's 
business  ought  to  be  such  that  the  whole  action  of  his  life 
in  its  prosecution  be  doing  good,  even  when  he  is  so  absorbed 
in  its  cares  and  processes  that  he  does  not  think  of  doing 
good. 

The  law  of  Christian  benevolence  is  ordinarily  treated  as 
if  it  were  applicable  only  to  the  use  of  the  gains  of  business. 
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But,  it’  SO,  then  we  do  good  only  occasionally  and  with 
deliberate  purpose ;  the  only  scope  for  Christian  beneficence 
is  outside  of  the  business,  while  within  it  all  is  necessarily 
worldly  and  selfish ;  and  it  is  only  so  far  as  one  can  give 
away  something  that  he  can  be  benevolent.  If  a  meclianic 
spends  nine  tenths  of  his  earnings  in  supporting  his  family, 
and  gives  away  one  tenth,  then  of  every  ten  strokes  of  his 
hammer  nine  are  for  self,  and  only  one  for  God  —  but  a 
dribbling  of  his  life  for  doing  good.  But  a  man’s  business 
is  the  main  work  of  his  life.  When  his  life  ends,  the  great 
bulk  of  what  he  has  done  for  God  and  man  is  what  he  has 
done  in  his  business,  not  wliat  he  has  done  outside  of  it.  If 
that  business  in  its  prosecution  affords  no  scope  for  Christian 
largeness  of  heart,  if  it  is  essentially  a  mephitic  swamp  in 
which  every  breath  inhales  miasma,  we  may  well  cry  in 
despair :  “  Who,  then,  can  be  saved  ?  ”  Then  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  men  should  reproach  God  for  requiring  them 
to  serve  him,  while  compelling  them  to  spend  life  in  business 
which  consists  essentially  in  serving  themselves.  Business 
must  itself  be  such  that  every  stroke  in  its  prosecution  shall 
be  a  Christian  service  to  man  —  so  much  business  done,  so 
much  service  to  humanity  rendered.  Business,  therefore, 
should  be  chosen  and  prosecuted  reverently  and  in  Christian 
consecration  ;  for  it  is  the  life-work.  If  chosen  and  prose¬ 
cuted  only  for  gain,  it  is  chosen  and  prosecuted  in  covetous¬ 
ness,  and  not  in  Christian  love. 

And  yet  the  common  opinion  is,  that  business  is  to  be 
chosen  and  prosecuted  only  to  make  money.  This  opinion 
has  so  firm  a  hold  that  the  majority  of  men  would  probably 
be  surprised  at  the  suggestion  that  a  man  should  engage  in 
business  for  any  other  end.  Even  good  men  think  that 
Christian  benevolence  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  the  giving 
of  their  gains,  not  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business.  The 
only  exception  is  the  business  of  a  Christian  minister,  which 
all  admit  should  be  prosecuted  not  to  get  gain,  but  to  render 
service.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  'show  that  every  legiti¬ 
mate  business  is  in  its  very  prosecution  a  service  to  humanity, 
VoL.  XXIX.  No.  114.  40 
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and  ought  to  be  chosen  and  prosecuted  in  Christian  love  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  service,  not  in  covetousness  for 
the  purpose  of  gain.  This  principle  is  as  applicable  to  every 
business  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  Christian  minister. 

(1)  Exchanges  under  the  law  of  reciprocity  give  scope  to 
Christian  service.  You  say  :  “  If  I  have  any  of  my  time  or 
earnings  to  spare  from  my  business,  I  am  willing  to  show 
Christian  charity  to  the  needy.  But  business  is  business, 
and  must  be  conducted  on  business  principles,  and  with  it 
Christian  charity  has  nothing  to  do.”  But  what  are  business 
principles  ?  The  fundamental  one  is  the  law  of  reciprocity : 
“  The  service  rendered  must  be  equivalent  to  the  service  re¬ 
ceived.”  The  fact  that,  in  a  business  transaction,  for  the 
service  rendered  an  equivalent  is  received  does  not  take  away 
its  character  as  a  service,  nor  preclude  Christian  love  as  a 
motive  in  the  transaction.  Every  Christian  is  bound  in  love 
to  see  that  in  every  transaction  of  business  he  renders  a  ser¬ 
vice  equivalent  to  that  received.  When  in  any  exchange  it 
is  the  aim  of  one  party  to  secure  all  the  advantage  to  him¬ 
self,  that  intent  is  of  the  essence  of  all  oppression ;  for  it  is 
using  a  superiority  of  some  kind  to  compel  the  service  of 
another  without  rendering  an  equivalent.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  all  dishonesty ;  for  it  is  getting  possession  of  another’s 
property  without  rendering  an  equivalent.  The  highwayman 
does  the  same,  with  only  the  difference  that  he  is  rougher  in 
his  method  of  making  the  transfer.  Thus  the  law  of  reci¬ 
procity  exalts  every  business  transaction  into  a  Christian 
service,  and  requires  every  man  in  every  transaction  to  be 
as  intent  on  the  service  which  he  renders  to  another  as  on 
the  equivalent  service  which  he  receives.  In  every  transac¬ 
tion  is  scope  for  Christian  greatness  of  soul ;  and  the  man 
of  business  is  entitled  to  adopt  the  princely  motto :  “  Ich 
dieii,”  “  I  serve.” 

Political  economy,  the  science  of  business  exchanges, 
which  is  founded  solely  on  enlightened  self-interest,  coincides 
with  Christian  ethics  in  this  respect.  Its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  is,  that  every  legitimate  exchange  is  the  exchange  of 
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equivalent  services ;  it  is  coming  to  accept  the  word  “  service  ” 
as  best  expressing  whatever  is  exchanged. 

(2)  Legitimate  business  is  in  its  prosecution  a  service, 
because  it  is  productive,  and  supplies  human  wants.  The 
farmer  raises  food  for  man  and  beast,  and  material  for 
clothing.  The  mechanic  and  manufacturer  fit  the  raw 
material  for  use.  The  merchant  transports  products,  and 
makes  them  accessible  to  those  who  want  them.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  serve  each  other  by  their  productive  labor — the 
Asiatic  serves  the  European,  and  the  European  serves  the 
Asiatic.  Over  all  the  world  men  are  industriously  serving 
each  other,  producing  what  meets  human  wants.  Thus 
viewed,  the  creation  and  circulation  of  products  through  the 
world,  beneficent  as  the  circulation  of  air  and  water,  rises  to 
the  sublime.  The  circulation  of  the  products  of  all  countries, 
passing  in  white-sailed  ships  over  the  ocean,  millions  of 
wealth  always  in  motion  from  mart  to  mart,  a  circulation  so 
noiseless  that  the  products  of  the  other  hemisphere  flow 
daily  through  the  streets  unnoticed  as  the  wind,  and  so 
equable  and  complete  that  you  have  only  to  step  across  the 
street  and  the  product  of  any  country  is  stored  ready  for 
your  hand,  and  the  table  is  daily  spread  with  the  products 
of  every  quarter  of  the  globe  —  this  circulation,  all-pervading 
as  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  body,  binds  all  nations  in  the 
unity  of  a  common  interest  and  life. 

Here,  again,  political  economy  concurs  with  Christianity. 
Whatever  advantages  in  productive  industry  any  person 
may  have  over  others,  it  is  for  his  interest  that  others  should 
have  corresponding  advantages  over  him,  and  should  be 
prospered  in  their  industry  ;  for  thereby  both  the  demand 
for  his  own  products  and  the  supplies  for  his  own  wants  are 
increased.  For  the  same  reason,  every  nation  is  interested 
in  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  other  nations. 
The  old  doctrine  that  a  nation  is  benefited  by  crippling  other 
nations  is  seen  to  be  fallacious. 

Thus  political  economy  coincides  with  the  gospel  in  teaching 
that  we  are  members  one  of  another,  and  if  one  member 
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suffers  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.  It  coincides  with 
Christian  ethics  in  the  law  that  business  should  be  prosecuted 
as  a  service  to  others,  and  not  merely  to  get  gain  for  self. 

An  inference  is,  that  the  only  legitimate  business  for  a 
Christian  man  is  one  which  by  its  very  prosecution  renders 
service  to  society.  Dramsellers,  gamblers,  lottery-dealers, 
counterfeiters,  adulterators  of  food  and  medicine  work  every 
day,  and  the  product  of  every  day’s  work  and  of  the  diligence 
of  the  life-time  is  the  multiplication  of  human  woes.  Persons 
engaged  in  business  serviceable  to  society  are  entitled  to 
gains  accruing  from  a  rise  of  prices,  because  this  is  inci¬ 
dental  to  a  legitimate  business  and  a  compensation  for  inci¬ 
dental  losses  from  a  similar  cause.  But  speculators,  who 
by  combination  force  an  advance,  produce  no  value,  and 
render  no  equivalent  service  for  their  gains.  They  only 
force  money  from  the  possession  of  others  into  their  own. 
This,  therefore,  is  analogous  to  gambling,  and  is  not  a 
legitimate  business  according  to  the  Christian  law  of  service. 

(3)  A  man  renders  service  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
business  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  improve  its  methods  and 
results.  The  farmer  who  “  manures  his  land  with  brains  ” 
not  only  increases  his  own  gains,  but  improves  the  art  of 
farming,  increases  the  productiveness  of  the  earth,  multiplies 
and  cheapens  products,  and  puts  an  addition  to  the  comforts 
of  life  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  human  beings. 
Every  mechanical  invention  produces  similar  results. 

The  result  is,  that  industry,  subduing  nature,  developing 
its  resources,  and  using  its  powers,  and  multiplying  and 
cheapening  its  products,  is  steadily  advancing  human  wel¬ 
fare  ;  the  purchasing  power  of  labor,  measured  not  by  its 
money-wages,  but  by  its  power  to  purchase  the  comforts  of 
life,  increases ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  value  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  measured  by  its  power  to  purchase  manufactured 
products,  increases.  Thus  cottagers  have  now  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  two  hundred  years  ago  the  wealthiest  could 
not  buy. 

The  industrial  movement  of  modern  times  is  a  distinctive 
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characteristic  of  Christian  civilization.  Human  thought 
and  energy  is  directed  to  the  study  of  nature,  the  mastery 
and  use  of  its  powers,  and  the  development  of  its  resources 
for  the  service  of  man.  Industrial  enterprise  opens  a  sphere 
for  the  largest  knowledge,  the  highest  talent,  and  the  greatest 
energy.  Thus  it  gives  scope  in  this  peaceful  service  of  man 
to  the  power  which  in  ancient  times  found  scope  only  in 
war  and  selfish  ambition. 

(4)  Every  man  serves  society  in  his  business  so  far  as  he 
ennobles  it  by  strict  integrity  and  a  high  sense  of  honor,  by 
a  large  benevolence,  and  all  the  beauty  of  a  Christian  char¬ 
acter.  What  honor,  for  example,  has  been  given  to  manu¬ 
facturing  by  Lawrence  and  Williston,  to  mechanical  pursuits 
by  Safford  and  Washburn,  and  to  mercantile  life  by  Budgett 
and  Thornton.  Thus  the  man  of  business  is  to  silence  the 
sneer  that  a  mercantile  people  are  necessarily  mercenary ; 
that  mechanics  and  meanness  are  inseparable  ;  that  earning 
a  living  deadens  noble  sentiments ;  that  men  must  live  at 
leisure  on  the  labors  of  others  in  order  to  realize  the  nobility 
of  life. 

(5)  Every  man’s  general  influence  in  society,  outside  of 
his  business,  is  affected  by  his  character  in  his  business. 
Light  must  be  embodied  in  some  sun  or  star  or  candle  or 
burning  coal,  or  it  cannot  shine.  A  man’s  business  is  the 
body  of  his  light.  If  he  is  not  a  Christian  in  his  business, 
he  can  shed  no  light  beyond  it ;  there  is  not  even  a  candle 
or  glowing  coal  to  radiate  it. 

The  second  application  of  the  Christian  law  of  service  is 
to  the  use  of  the  gains  of  business. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  application ;  because  it 
is  the  one  usually  urged,  and  urged  so  exclusively  that  the 
churches  have  fallen  into  the  one-sided  opinion  that  Christian 
benevolence  consists  principally  in  giving  money.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  say  that  in  the  use  of  his  gains  a  Christian 
will  be  governed  by  the  law  of  service.  If  he  would  escape 
covetousness,  he  must  give  habitually,  in  proportion  to  his 
income,  and  with  a  willing  heart.  The  same  principle 
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applies  to  the  use  of  power  and  influence  of  every  kind  ac¬ 
quired  ill  business. 

II.  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Law  of  Service. 

1.  The  first  is  that  urged  by  our  Saviour  himself :  “  The 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  I  sometimes  think 
these  the  most  touching  and  eloquent  of  our  Saviour’s  words. 
As  the  brightness  of  tlie  Fathei’s  glory,  he  discloses  the  love 
of  God  appearing  under  human  limitations  in  service  and 
sacrifice.  As  the  ideal  man,  he  reveals  in  service  and  sac¬ 
rifice  the  image  of  God  perfected  in  human  character. 

2.  The  best  instincts  and  the  moral  intuitions  of  the 
human  soul  accord  with  this  law. 

If  any  accident  happens,  and  the  better  impulses  of  the 
heart  are  roused,  men  run  to  help  the  weak  and  the  sufiering. 
The  strong  man  who  calls  for  help  is  thrust  aside  with  scorn. 
It  is  not  greatness  and  strength  which  establish  a  claim  for 
service ;  it  is  weakness,  helplessness,  suffering. 

The  babe  comes  into  the  house,  and  by  its  very  helpless¬ 
ness  commands  the  service  of  all.  It  rules  the  heart  by  its 
weakness.  See  it  waking  from  its  day-nap,  the  coverlid  just 
drawn  oflf,  described  as  only  one  who  was  at  once  a  mother 
and  a  poet  could  describe  it  ; 

“  There  he  lies  upon  his  back, 

The  yearling  creature ;  warm  and  moist  with  life 
To  the  bottom  of  his  dimples,  to  the  ends 
Of  the  lovely  tumbled  curls  about  his  face. 

.  Both  his  cheeks 

Were  hot  and  scarlet  as  the  first  live  rose ; 

.  The  pretty  baby  mouth 

Shut  close,  as  if  for  dreaming  that  it  sucked ; 

The  little  naked  feet  drawn  up,  the  way 
Of  nestled  birdlings.  Everything  so  soft 
And  tender  —  to  the  little  holdfast  hands, 

Which,  closing  on  a  finger  into  sleep. 

Had  kept  the  mould  of  it . 

The  light  upon  his  eyelids  pricked  them  wide, 

And,  staring  out  at  us  with  all  their  blue 
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As  half  perplexed  between  the  angelhood 
He  had  been  away  to  visit  in  his  sleep 
And  our  most  mortal  presence,  gradually 
He  saw  his  mother’s  face,  accepting  it, 

In  change  for  heaven  itself,  with  such  a  smile 
As  might  have  well  been  learnt  there ;  never  moved, 

But  smiled  on,  in  a  drowse  of  ecstasy ; 

So  happy  (half  with  her  and  half  with  heaven) 

He  could  not  have  the  trouble  to  be  stirred. 

But  smiled  and  lay  there.  Like  a  rose,  I  said. 

As  red  and  still,  indeed,  as  any  rose. 

That  blows  in  all  the  silence  of  its  leaves, 

Content,  in  blowing,  to  fulfil  its  life.”  * 

Infantile  beauty,  with  power  to  command  willing  and  loving 
service.  But  when  the  yearling  has  grown  to  be  a  great, 
strong  boy,  then,  if  he  demands  the  service  rendered  to  the 
babe,  he  is  only  laughed  at.  Thus  the  unperverted  instincts 
and  moral  sentiments  of  human  nature  assent  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  weak  are  entitled  to  the  service  of  the  strong. 
Whoever  is  growing  rich  and  great  with  the  belief  that  he 
is  entitled  to  use  his  strength  to  compel  the  service  of  others, 
and  to  live  only  to  be  ministered  unto,  is  in  the  family  of 
God  a  sort  of  overgrown  baby,  like  a  stout,  selfish  boy,  who 
uses  the  strength  of  youth  to  compel  from  all  the  family  the 
service  due  only  to  the  babe. 

3.  The  third  reason  is  found  in  the  second  aspect  of  the 
law  —  Greatness  by  Service. 

By  service  a  man  attains  his  own  highest  intrinsic  great¬ 
ness  ;  by  service  he  also  attains  the  greatest  weight  and 
influence  in  society. 

It  is  commonly  objected  that  the  argument  from  Christian 
love  is  an  appeal  to  sentimentality,  which  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  much  influence  on  practical  men.  This  very  ob¬ 
jection  is  an  expression  of  the  hard  and  cold  realism  of  the 
age,  which  measures  value  only  by  its  power  to  satisfy  ma¬ 
terial  wants,  which  reckons  success  to  be  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  by  whatever  means,  and  which  makes  the  crowd 
stare  in  admiration  at  the  diamonds,  the  equipage,  and  all 
1  Mrs.  Browniug’s  Aurora  Leigh,  Book  vi. 
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the  gaudy  ostentation  of  swindlers,  thieves,  and  whore¬ 
mongers,  and  calls  that  success  in  life. 

Certainly,  enlightened  self-interest  accords  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  law.  But  I  do  not  appeal  to  it  here.  For  what  is 
needed  is  not  merely  a  more  enlightened  self-interest,  but 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love  —  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
life  of  Jesus  our  Lord  —  a  spirit  not  of  the  world,  but 
above  it.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  and  Christian  ideal  of 
what  constitutes  success  in  life,  displacing  the  low  ideal  of 
success  by  getting  rich.  And  this  our  Saviour  sets  before 
us  in  this  thought,  greatness  by  service. 

The  giver  is  always  the  superior  of  the  receiver.  He  that 
confers  a  favor  is,  so  far  as  that  particular  is  concerned,  the 
superior  of  him  who  receives  it.  He  that  renders  a  service 
is,  in  that  particular,  superior  to  him  to  whom  the  service  is 
rendered.  The  common  opinion,  that  he  who  serves  is  the 
inferior,  belongs  to  the  civilization  attending  the  reign  of 
force,  when  service  was  rendered  on  compulsion.  Christianity 
reverses  this  doctrine.  He  who  needs  and  receives  service  is, 
in  that  particular,  the  inferior  and  the  dependent.  The 
condition  of  modern  society  is  forcing  this  obvious,  but  for¬ 
gotten  fact  on  the  attention. 

Tlie  character  expressed  and  developed  in  loving  service 
is  the  highest  and  noblest  type  of  character.  Jesus  reveals 
the  divine  in  the  human,  and  the  human  in  its  ideal  per¬ 
fection.  That  ideal  is  found  in  his  life  of  service  ;  lie  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  This  Man  of 
Sorrows,  in  “  the  form  of  a  servant,”  is  the  perfect  Man, 
in  whom  liumanity,  long  smitten  with  spiritual  death, 
and  producing  only  degenerate  beings,  at  last,  touched  by 
the  divine,  comes  forth  in  absolute  perfection.  The  first 
tempter  promised :  “  Ye  shall  bo  as  gods,”  and  the  promise 
was  to  be  realized  through  self-indulgence  and  gratification: 
“  She  took,  and  did  eat.”  It  has  been  the  mistake  of  the 
world,  from  that  day  until  now,  to  expect  to  become  as  gods 
by  getting  and  being  ministered  unto.  The  gospel  gives  us 
the  same  promise :  “  Ye  shall  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
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nature  ”  ;  but  it  is  by  being,  like  Christ,  a  servant.  The 
conception  of  the  highest  blessedness  by  being  ministered  unto 
is  the  conception  of  an  everlasting  babyhood,  an  everlasting 
need  and  enjoyment  of  the  pap-spoon.  The  conception  of 
greatness  by  ministering  is  the  conception  of  manly  strength 
and  power  to  serve,  of  resources  given  without  impoverish¬ 
ment.  So  we  assent  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  seeing  therein 
our  highest  dignity  :  “  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he 
be  as  his  Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord.” 

Christian  service  brings  out  all  the  energies  into  action, 
and  is  constantly  developing  the  man  to  greatness.  It  is 
often  said  that  among  missionaries  is  an  extraordinary 
number  of  distinguished  persons.  The  reason  cannot  be 
that  they  are  of  a  higher  order  of  natural  ability,  but  is 
rather  that  their  work  trains  them  to  greatness.  Also,  by 
identifying  them  with  the  greatest  of  human  enterprises,  it 
lifts  them  to  notice,  and  concentres  on  them  the  interest  of 
all  Christians.  No  men  so  act  beneath  the  gaze  of  all  the 
world.  When  Mr.  Snow  went  to  Micronesia,  it  seemed  like 
burying  him  in  the  obscurest  corner  of  the  world.  But  this 
faithful  missionary  to  that  handful  of  savages  has  created 
an  interest  and  extended  an  influence  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom.  He  is  a  greater  and  nobler  man,  more  widely  known 
and  influential  than  he  could  have  been  in  any  parish  at 
home.  If  Paul  had  remained  a  Pharisee,  he  would  have 
been  a  prominent  man  of  his  city,  and  at  his  death  would 
have  been  forgotten.  But  Paul  the  Christian  becomes  the 
most  influential  man  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  perpetuates 
his  influence  through  all  ages.  If  Luther  had  remained  a 
monk,  he  would  have  been  a  student,  inclined  to  despon¬ 
dency,  having  no  aim  higher  than  to  keep  his  own  conscience 
in  peace.  But  Luther  the  Christian  is  a  man  of  burning 
enthusiasm,  dauntless  courage,  heroic  enterprise,  broad, 
hearty  humor — the  reformer  of  Europe.  William  of  Orange, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  was  a  Romanist,  a  favorite  at  the 
court,  spending  his  immense  revenues  in  magnificence  and 
luxury.  But  William  became  a  Protestant,  and  spent  his 
VoL.  XXIX.  No.  114.  41 
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subsequeut  life,  with  almost  superhuman  energy,  and  against 
innumerable  difficulties,  in  establishing  the  liberty  of  his 
country  and  defending  the  faith  against  the  powerful  and 
bigoted  monarch  ,of  Spain.  All  history  demonstrates  that 
greatness  is  by  service. 

Great  responsibilities  develop  greatness.  A  sea-captain 
'may  be  ordinarily  a  commonplace  man  ;  but  when  his  ship 
is  in  danger  his  responsibility  ennobles  him  ;  his  form  seems 
to  swell  to  grander  proportions;  his  attitude  becomes  majestic; 
his  eye  kindles  ;  his  voice  deepens  ;  his  mind  acts  with  pre¬ 
ternatural  energy.  Analogous  to  this  transitory  influence 
of  a  great  crisis  is  the  constant  influence  of  Christianity, 
quickening  and  ennobling  the  whole  life  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  great  trust,  a  grand  responsibility,  and  an  urgent 
service. 

The  greatest  energy  in  the  service  of  self  fails  to  develop 
a  character  so  noble,  a  power  so  grand,  and  an  influence  so 
wide  and  lasting.  Contrast  Paul  and  Napoleon  —  both  con¬ 
querors  ;  the  one  by  force,  the  other  by  truth  and  love  ;  the 
one  for  self-aggrandizement,  the  other  for  the  welfare  of  man. 
Contrast  them  in  the  imprisonment  in  which  their  lives  were 
ended,  when,  isolated  from  all  factitious  splendor  and  support, 
you  see  the  men  themselves ;  Napoleon,  though  surrounded 
by  the  comforts  of  life,  querulous,  morose,  weak,  not  self- 
poised  and  self-sustained — like  a  rank  vine  grovelling  on  the 
ground  when  its  prop  is  gone ;  Paul,  imprisoned  rigorously, 
yet  how  grand  his  bearing,  how  self-poised  and  self-sustained, 
how  peaceful  and  triumpliant. 

It  is  a  condition  of  abiding  influence  that  the  life  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  trutli,  which  lives  forever.  The  life  expended  on 
selfish  ends  is  transient  as  the  selfish  objects  it  seeks,  and 
narrow  in  its  scope  as  the  interest  of  self.  Contrast  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Paul  and  Nero,  of  Luther  and  Charles  V.  —  when 
they  lived,  the  Christian  seemingly  so  insignificant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  emperor ;  but  in  the  subsequent  ages  the 
emperor  fading  into  insignificance,  the  Christian  brightening 
with  increasing  glory. 
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Thus,  whether  we  consider  intrinsic  nobleness,  or  the 
duration  and  scope  of  influence,  it  appears  that  greatness  is 
by  service.  Tlie  man  of  greatness  in  tlie  church  is  the  man 
who  greatly  serves  the  church.  These  are  bishops  by  divine 
right,  pre-eminent  by  pre-eminent  service,  pre-eminent  as 
Paul  was,  “  in  labors  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above 
measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.”  Such 
are  the  men  by  God’s  own  anointing  great  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Such  is  the  true  ava^  avhpSiv^  whom  no  revolu¬ 
tion  can  dethrone. 

The  same  thought  is  true  of  society.  Society  can  attain 
its  best  condition  only  as  it  is  governed  by  the  law  of  love. 
The  ambition  which  by  force  compels  the  service  of  inferiors 
which  characterized  ancient  civilization,  the  greed  of  gain 
which  characterizes  modern  civilization,  must  give  place  to 
the  law  of  service  before  a  Christian  civilization  can  pervade 
the  world.  Obedience  to  this  law  is  indispensable  to  produce 
the  popular  virtue  and  national  character  essential  to  self- 
government  and  Christian  civilization. 

Consider  the  different  characters  which  the  greed  of  gain 
and  obedience  to  the  Christian  law  of  service  respectively 
indicate  and  develop.  If'  industry  is  merely  for  gain,  it  will 
be  accepted  as  a  drudgery,  and  shirked  when  practicable. 
The  brightest  dream  of  success  will  be  realized  in  tlie  acqui¬ 
sition  of  means  to  live  luxuriously  with  exemption  from 
work.  But  if  industry  is  regarded  as  Christian  service,  the 
true  man  will  covet  the  opportunity  to  work.  Idleness  will 
be  counted  a  disgrace.  No  one’s  education  is  complete  till 
he  learns  not  to  shrink  from  work  as  a  drudgery,  but  to 
rejoice  in  it  as  a  service. 

If  business  is  regarded  as  a  service,  the  aim  of  the  work¬ 
man  will  be  to  do  all  work  thorouglily,  as  for  God.  The 
mechanic  will  congratulate  himself,  when  his  day’s  work 
is  done,  not  merely  that  he  has  received  his  earnings,  but 
also  that  his  work  has  been  well  done,  and  will  render 
good  service.  The  manufacturer  will  congratulate  himself, 
not  merely  that  he  has  made  a  profit  on  his  contract,  but 
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also  that  he  has  given  employment  to  many  hands,  and  paid 
them  the  full  worth  of  their  labor,  and  has  turned  out  an 
article  well  made,  which  will  do  good  service.  The  merchant 
will  congratulate  himself,  not  merely  that  he  has  made  large 
and  profitable  sales,  but  that  he  has  given  his  customers  a 
full  equivalent  for  their  money,  taking  advantage  of  no 
man’s  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  necessity.  Thus  work  in 
every  department  develops  a  noble  and  generous  char¬ 
acter,  inflexible  in  integrity,  intent  on  rendering  service  to 
men. 

But  if  work  is  only  for  gain,  the  only  joy  in  the  work 
done  is  in  the  gain  acquired.  The  day-laborer  works  un¬ 
faithfully,  and  is  idle,  if  not  watched.  The  mechanic  slights 
his  work,  and  turns  out  articles  that  will  not  wear.  The 
manufacturer  grinds  his  operatives  to  the  lowest  wages 
which  their  necessity  or  his  opportunity  permits,  and  pro¬ 
duces  articles  of  inferior  material  and  make.  The  trader 
adulterates  or  misrepresents  his  goods.  The  jnan  no  longer 
regards  his  employer,  his  workman,  or  his  customer  as  a 
fellow-man  to  be  served,  but  as  a  victim  to  be  plundered,  a 
goose  to  be  plucked ;  and  he  plucks  him  as  near  to  the  life 
as  he  dares.  Then  he  boasts  how  much  he  has  made  out  of 
him  —  of  the  sharpness  with  which  he  cut  his  neighbor’s 
property  out  of  him  without  rendering  an  equivalent. 

Work  thus  prosecuted  strengthens  the  greed  of  gain. 
The  man  becomes  rapacious.  -  His  life  is  a  Sahara,  sucking 
into  burning  sand  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  but  returning 
no  green  thing.  He  becomes  unscrupulous,  reckless  of 
justice  and  honor.  As  Dr.  South  says,  he  retails  heaven 
and  salvation  for  pence  and  half-pence,  and  seldom  sells  a 
commodity  but  he  sells  his  soul  with  it,  like  brown  paper, 
into  the  bargain.  He  becomes  mean  in  getting  and  nig¬ 
gardly  in  spending.  He  becomes  hard,  reckless  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  others,  incapable  of  compassion,  heed¬ 
ing  no  appeal  to  help  the  wretched  ;  diligent  and  energetic 
as  an  iron  steam-engine  at  work,  and  as  hard  and  heartless 
as  it.  He  lives  not  to  benefit  society,  but  to  prey  upon 
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it  —  a  pirate  seizing  prizes  —  a  devil  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour. 

If  such  a  character  pervades  society,  society  is  corrupt 
and  its  civilization  decaying.  Society  becomes  impotent  to 
produce  great  men  ;  its  consummate  flower  is  the  smart 
man,  keen,  shrewd,  and  knowing;  it  does  not  produce  great 
men,  men  of*broad  views  and  large  hearts,  whose  names 
will  be  powers  of  beneficence  forever. 

In  ancient  civilization,  families  and  races  which  had  won 
power  by  the  sword  compelled  the  service  of  the  inferiors 
subjected.  It  has  been  the  struggle  of  modern  times  to 
break  political  tyranny,  and  to  secure  to  individuals  their 
rights.  The  motto  of  modern  civilization  is :  ‘‘A  career 
open  to  talents  ”  —  every  man  free  to  make  the  most  of 
himself  and  for  himself.  But  this  is  demonstrating  itself  to 
be  but  a  half-truth.  Society  constituted  on  individualism 
perverts  individual  liberty  into  self-assertion  —  every  one 
grasping  all  be  can  for  himself,  without  care  for  the  rights 
of  others.  Society  says  to  the  individual :  “  We  open  to 
•you  a  career.  Make  of  yourself  and  for  yourself  all  that 
you  can.  But  look  out  for  yourself ;  for  every  member  of 
society  will  make  everything  out  of  you  that  lie  can.  But 
then  we  are  Christian ;  if  you  cannot  run  this  gauntlet,  — 
if  you  break  down  into  utter  destitution,  —  we  will  send  you 
to  the  poorhouse,  and  keep  you  from  starving  at  the  least 
possible  expense  to  ourselves.’^ 

It  has  become  plain  to  the  thoughtful  that  this  principle 
of  individual  liberty  is  inadequate.  Under  it  the  old  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  domination  of  the  strongest  still  creeps  in ;  the 
tyranny  wrested  from  government  reappears  in  the  social 
sphere  ;  the  purse  is  as  forceful  as  the  sword.  When  com¬ 
petition  does  not  pay,  the  competitors  combine  to  force 
prices  above  the  natural  level ;  the  rich  grow  richer,  and  the 
poor  poorer.  Inequalities  not  only  increase,  but  stifien  into 
castes ;  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  inferiors 
to  rise  by  honest  industry  to  independence.  The  whole 
tone  of  society  becomes  more  and  more  vulgar  and  coarse- 
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grained ;  bent  on  sordid  ends,  and  seeking  them  by  sordid 
means. 

The  masses  that  have  been  the  less  successful  in  this  selfish 
competition  are  becoming  uneasily  conscious  of  their  in¬ 
feriority.  But  they  fall  back  into  the  old  error  that  the 
strong  may  compel  the  service  of  the  weak.  They  have 
discovered  that  ten  are  stronger  than  one,  and  that  by 
combination  the  many  can  compel  the  action  of  the  few. 
They  are  lifting  their  solid  mass  to  take  from  the  individual 
the  open  career  which  by  the  conflicts  of  centuries  he  has 
won,  and  to  enslave  him  again  to  society.  They  proclaim 
that  rights  belong  to  society,  to  the  individual  only  duties  — 
that  he  is  the  creature  and  tool  of  society.  They  proclaim 
the  old  error  (exposed  by  Jesus)  that  man  exists  for  his 
institutions.  But  however  excellent  the  sentiments  embodied 
in  institutions,  if  they  are  constituted  on  the  error  that  man 
exists  for  his  institutions,  they  only  bring  back  the  old  op¬ 
pression  in  a  new  form.  The  re-organization*  thus  proposed 
by  the  socialists  among  the  labor-reformers  is  the  old  tyranny 
in  a  new  form,  and  the  worst  form  in  which  it  has  ever 
appeared.  It  is  the  organization  of  mediocrity,  the  lifting 
of  inferiority  to  rule  by  the  power  of  mere  mass  ;  it  restrains 
genius,  ability,  and  industry  from  gaining  more  than  imbe¬ 
cility,  mediocrity,  and  indolence  ;  it  closes  the  career  to 
talent ;  it  makes  human  progress  impossible. 

The  evil  itself,  and  the  greater  evil  of  these  methods  of 
attempting  to  right  it,  can  be  met  only  by  Christianity. 
Under  the  Christian  law  of  service  individual  liberty  and 
rights  are  respected ;  a  career  is  open  to  talent ;  the  strongest 
stimulus  to  individual  enterprise  and  development  exists ; 
all  that  has  been  won  by  the  struggles  of  modern  times  is 
retained.  Yet  every  right  is  acknowledged  to  liave  its  cor¬ 
relative  duty ;  the  individual  is  followed  in  his  acquisition 
by  the  Christian  law  of  service  ;  he  accepts  the  obligation  to 
choose  and  prosecute  his  business,  and  to  use  all  that  he 
attains  by  it,  to  render  service  to  man.  Higher  ideals  of 
life  are  created ;  men  live  for  higher  ends,  and  seek  better 
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things.  The  coarse  and  vulgarizing  influence  of  the  greed 
of  gain  abates,  and,  instead,  sweetness  and  light  ”  pervade 
society.  The  tendency  to  inequality  is  arrested,  and  society 
advances  towards  equality,  because  all  are  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  therefore  legitimate,  business,  and  prosecute  it 
as  stewards  of  God’s  grace  and  for  the  service  of  man ;  and 
equality  is  ultimately  realized,  so  far  as  the  diversities  of 
talent,  and  of  diligence  and  skill  in  the  use  of  talent  and 
opportunity,  permit.  The  evils  growing  in  our  civilization 
can  be  removed  only  by  obedience  to  the  Christian  law  of 
service.  The  progress  of  society  is  possible  only  so  far  as 
the  individual  members  of  society  become  freely  conformed 
to  the  spirit  and  law  of  Christ.^ 

III.  It  remains  to  Determine  the  Dividing  Line  between 
Selfishness  and  Christian  Benevolence. 

1.  Worldly  business  is  not  necessarily  worldliness.  Money 
is  not  an  evil^  but  a  good,  indispensable  in  every  enterprise, 
Christian  or  unchristian;  and  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to 
strive  to  acquire  it.  It  is  not  money,  but  the  love  of  money, 
which  Paul  says  is  a  root  of  all  evil.  It  is  not  proof  of 
covetousness  that  a  man  is  diligent  in  business,  rising  early 
and  working  late  and  working  hard ;  nor  that  he  is  frugal, 
and  eats  the  bread  of  carefulness ;  nor  that  his  •  business 
absorbs  his  thoughts,  his  interest,  and  his  energy ;  nor  that 
he  rejoices  in  success  and  is  grieved  at  failure  ;  nor  that  he 
is  successful,  and  rapidly  accumulating  property.  Because 
forecast,  diligence,  concentration,  and  energy  are  essential 
to  success  in  all  undertakings.  Thoughtlessness,  negligence, 
indolence  cannot  succeed  ;  and  on  them  Christianity  pro¬ 
nounces  no  blessing.  Besides,  a  man’s  business  is  his  life- 
work  ;  and  if  it  is  worthy  to  be  his  life-work,  it  is  worthy 
of  the  concentration  on  it  of  his  thoughts,  his  interest,  and 

^  The  terrible  history  of  Communism  in  Paris  confirms  the  views  here  pre¬ 
sented.  Dr.  MaudsJey  advances  the  opinion,  and  maintains  it  at  considerable 
length,  that  the  existing  greed  of  gain  is  a  cause  of  insanity,  and  also  is  causing  a 
physical  degeneracy  of  the  race.  —  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind, 
pp.  20.5,  206. 
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his  energy.  A  man’s  business  is  like  a  warfare;  and  he 
feels  an  interest  like  that  of  a  general  in  planning  his  cam¬ 
paigns  and  marshalling  his  forces,  and  similar  joy  in  victory 
and  sorrow  in  defeat.  All  these  are  characteristics  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  business,  not  of  covetousness. 

.  Covetousness  is  not  merely,  as  commonly  defined,  an 
excessive  desire  of  acquisition.  The  difference  between 
covetousness  and  Christian  justice  and  benevolence  is  not  of 
degree,  but  of  kind. 

Covetousness  is  the  desire  of  gain  for  selfish  ends,  and  not 
for  its  uses  in  the  service  of  man.  If  a  man  is  doing  business 
simply  to  make  money,  he  is  covetous. 

When  Jesus  says :  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetous¬ 
ness,”  he  uses  a  Greek  ’  word,  which  literally  means,  a 
grasping  for  more.  And  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  covetous¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  a  desire  for  more,  rather  than  a  desire  for  much  ; 
a  desire  to  be  richer,  rather  than  a  desire  to  be  rich.  A 
rich  man  who  has  riches  already  and  a  poor  man  who 
never  expects  to  be  rich  may  be  equally  covetous,  grasping 
for  more.  This  is  the  wolf  in  the  breast,  always  ravening 
and  always  hungry ;  the  fire  in  the  soul,  to  which  every 
acquisition  is  fuel,  making  it  burn  more  fiercely. 

The  philosophy  of  it  is  this.  In  the  nature  of  man  is  a 
radical  and  indestructible  impulse  to  put  forth  his  energies 
in  action,  to  push  out  in  every  direction  to  his  utmost 
capacity.  A  man’s  business  is  the  work  which  he  has  chosen 
for  life,  in  which  this  radical  impulse  must  find  sphere  and 
scope.  The  success  of  any  enterprise  gives  him  joy,  because 
it  is  a  triumph  of  his  skill  and  energy,  and  not  necessarily 
because  it  is  an  acquisition  of  gain.  But  the  very  acquisition 
furnishes  means  for  further  and  larger  enterprise,  and  thus 
stimulates  the  impulse  to  further  risk  and  larger  undertakin'gs. 
So  that,  however  large  the  acquisitions,  the  man  is  still  driven 
to  strive  for  more,  with  the  same  forecast,  frugality,  and 
energy  which  have  hitherto  insured  success ;  and  to  this  the 
power  of  habit  is  added,  impelling  to  continued  action  in 
the  same  direction. 
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The  blame  here  does  not  rest  on  the  impulse  to  enterprise ; 
for  that  lies  at  the  very  root  of  our  natures.  Nor  does  the 
blame  attach  to  the  indestructibleness  and  insatiableness  of 
the  impulse ;  for  these  are  inherent  in  it  as  a  radical  impulse 
of  nature.  The  impulse  to  action,  the  same  grasping  for 
more,  appears  in  Christian  beneficence.  Success  in  one 
Christian  work  stimulates  to  effort  in  another.  The  soul  is 
insatiable  in  its  zeal  to  do  good.  It  is  driven  to  new  toils 
and  new  achievements.  Xavier,  thinking  he  served  God  by 
his  own  sufierings,  when  enduring  severe  privations  and 
suffering,  cried :  “  More,  Lord,  more.”  Paul  counted  it  all 
joy  to  take  the  spoiling  of  his  goods,  or  whatever  suffering 
was  incidental  to  his  missionary  enterprises,  and  was  planning 
a  mission  to  Spain,  ever  pressing'  on  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  his  Christian  enterprise.  A  man  who  in  the  work  of  his 
life  does  not  find  his  nature  crying  out  for  more,  and  driving 
him  to  new  work,  and  does  not  find  in  that  “  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new,”  is  enervated ;  so  far  his  manhood  is  spent 
out  of  him.  So  profoundly  is  it  true  that  a  man  is  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister ;  his  blessedness  is  not 
by  being  indulged  and  receiving,  but  by  achievement. 

So  far  as  eagerness  and  insatiableness  in  the  enterprises 
of  business  are  the  result  of  the  natural  impulse  to  action 
they  are  not  blameworthy.  The  blameworthiness  is  that  the 
covetous  man  spends  his  energies  for  himself.  He  may 
hoard  his  gains,  or  invest  them  in  larger  enterprises,  or  use 
them  to  gain  ofl&ce  or  power,  or  spend  them  in  ostentation 
and  luxury.  But  in  every  case  it  is  for  self,  using  his 
superiority  to  insure  being  ministered  unto,  not  to  minister 
to  others.  Thus,  working  only  for  himself,  he  is  like  a 
steam-engine  of  a  thousand  horse  power,  driven  night  and 
day  to  manufacture  fuel  to  feed  its  own  fires. 

2.  The  law  of  service  is  not  fulfilled  merely  by  consecrating 
to  benevolence  a  part,  however  large,  of  the  income.  The 
business  itself  and  its  whole  income  are  consecrated.  Chris¬ 
tianity  teaches  stewardship ;  we  are  not  our  own,  but  bought 
with  a  price ;  we  are  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God. 

VoL.  XXIX.  No.  114.  42 
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In  every  action,  investment,  and  expenditure  we  are  to 
determine  how  we  can  best  use  the  powers  and  possessions 
which  God  has  intrusted  to  us  for  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  on  earth. 

3.  The  line  between  benevolence  and  selfishness  is  not  to 
•be  drawn  between  what  one  expends  on  himself  and  his 
family  and  what  he  gives  away.  This  line  is  not  marked  by 
outward  acts.  What  you  expend  on  yourself  and  your 
family  need  not  be  expended  selfishly.  It  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  Christian  consecration  and  benevolence  as  really 
as  what  is  given  away. 

It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  use  of  money  by  which  you 
most  effectively  benefit  mankind.  To  take  the  lowest  view 
possible,  it  is  relieving  society  from  the  support  of  so  many 
persons.  The  division  of  society  into  families  is  the  best 
possible  constitution  of  society,  and  insures  the  most  rapid 
and  abundant  creation  of  wealth.  It  also  is  the  best  possible 
arrangement  for  the  promotion  of  intelligence,  culture,  and 
piety.  To  create  a  happy  home  —  one  of  the  many  happy 
homes  which  make  a  happy  people,  to  create  a  well-ordered 
Christian  home  —  one  of  the  many  which  make  a  Christian 
people,  is  to  render  the  greatest  and  best  service  to  society. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  in  expenditure  on  yourself  and  your 
family  you  are  seeking  only  your  own  gratification,  only 
ostentation  and  display,  only  to  have  everything  pleasant 
about  you,  only  to  be  ministered  unto,  however  lavish  you 
may  be,  the  very  lavishness  is  but  the  outshining  of  selfish¬ 
ness. 

4.  Is  a  Christian  justified  in  expending  money  on  himself 
and  his  family  beyond  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life? 
And  if  so,  how  far  may  he  incur  expense  for  enjoyment  and 
luxury,  or  for  developing  and  satisfying  the  taste  for  beauty 
and  the  desires  which  belong  to  culture  and  refinement  ? 

The  mass  of  human  misery  is  so  great  as  to  overtop  all 
individual  resources.  When  one  thinks  of  himself  as  a 
debtor  to  all  mankind,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  render 
them  service,  the  first  impression  may  naturally  be  that  he 
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must  literally  divest  himself  of  all  his  goods,  aud  reduce  his 
personal  expenses  to  the  measure  of  bare  necessity.  This 
train  of  thought  is  met  at  once  by  another  equally  sweeping 
and  obvious —  that,  if  carried  out,  it  puts  a  stop  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  reduces  us  to  the  wigwam  and  the  blanket.  In 
this  line  of  thought,  different  persons  stop  at  different  points. 
A  common  stopping-place  has  been  that  a  Christian  ought 
not  to  wear  jewelry.  But  the  same  line  of  argument  would 
forbid  expenditures  for  pictures  or  other  ornaments  in  the 
house,  for  a  flower-garden  which  might  be  more  lucrative  in 
potatoes,  for  any  dress  more  costly  than  the  cheapest  which 
is  sufficient  for  warmth  and  decency.  On  this  principle  a 
parishioner  of  mine  reached  a  correct  conclusion,  who,  being 
informed  that  a  savage  tribe  at  a  mission-station  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  wear  shirts,  expressed  his  regret  that  they  should 
be  subjected  to  the  needless  expense  and  trouble.  In  seeking 
a  principle  by  which  to  answer  our  question,  some  light  may 
be  obtained  by  considering  two  marked  types  of  civilization, 
expressing  respectively  the  life  of  indulgence  and  the  life  of 
service. 

The  highest  form  in  which  the  former  of  these  two  types 
can  appear  is  the  civilization  of  aesthetic  culture  and  luxu¬ 
rious  refinement  —  a  luxuriousness  that  delights  apprecia¬ 
tively  ill  wit,  literature,  and  art ;  a  civilization  like  that  of 
which  Burke  says  “  that  vice  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing 
all  its  grossness  ”  —  words  more  epigrammatic  than  true. 
Aesthetic  culture  is  the  highest  possible  form  of  this  type  of 
civilization.  The  emotion  of  beauty  is  non-moral,  that  is,  it 
precludes  selfish  desire  and  the  consideration  of  uses,  ends, 
and  duty.  It  is  never  didactic,  but  regards  the  expression 
of  things.  A  feast  tastefully  arranged  is  beautiful ;  we  say 
it  is  too  beautiful  to  be  eaten.  When  appetite  comes  in,  the 
veil  of  beauty  drops  off,  and  there  remains  only  a  mass  of 
victuals.  It  is  this  non-ethical  character  of  aesthetic  emotion 
which  makes  it  compatible  with  a  life  of  indulgence,  and 
aesthetic  culture- the  highest  form  of  that  type  of  civilization. 
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The  best  example  is  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece. 
“  Athenian  life  was  a  sunny,  unanxious,  careless,  pagan  life ; 
unguided  by  any  high  code  of  duties,  unvexed  by  the  dread 
of  the  future  which  should  demand  the  discipline  of  self- 
denial  ;  without  a  thought,  or  even  a  comprehension,  of  that 
purity  to  which  the  Hebrew  legislation  pointed  with  unfailing 
finger,  and  which  made  the  central  mandate  in  the  ethics  of 
Israel.  Greek  life  was  a  life  of  the  exchange,  the  academy, 
the  circus,  the  bath.  It  was  a  breezy,  open-air  life,  which 
guarded  the  body  from  disease  and  the  mind  from  morbidity, 
which  habituated  the  intelligence  to  delight  in  the  subtilty 
of  the  Socratic  dialectics,  and  which  hourly  placed  before 
the  sculptor  consummate  models  of  human  beauty.  Undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  fierce  promptings  of  religious  zeal,  the  mind 
naturally  turned  with  sunny  complacency  to  the  worship  of 
that  beauty  which  was  written  everywhere  on  sky,  on  sea, 
on  hillside,  and  the  forms  of  men  and  women.”  To  such  a 
civilization  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
would  be  simply  incomprehensible.  When  preached  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  it  was  to  the  Greek  foolishness.  The 
aesthetic  mind  of  the  Greek  could  not  receive,  much  less 
originate,  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  of 
missions  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  or  even  for  the 
propagation  of  moral  ideas  and  reformations,  of  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  every  man  to  render  service  to  mankind,  and  the 
consecration  of  life  and  all  its  powers  and  possessions  to 
that  service.  All  these  conceptions  were  totally  foreign  to 
his  thought ;  they  could  be  received  only  by  quickening  a 
new  life,  which  would  unfold  into  a  new  type  of  civilization. 

The  religion  possible  in  such  a  civilization  must  be  a 
religion  of  beauty  —  either  a  pagan  religion,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  peopling  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  gods  full 
of  passionate,  roystering  life,  and  giving  to  every  mountain, 
tree,  and  spring  its  nymph ;  or  else  pantheism,  concerned 
with  God  only  as  the  infinite  expressing  itself  in  all  that  is ; 
never  as  a  Lawgiver,  forbidding  sin  and  enjoining  duty; 
much  less  as  a  Redeemer,  saving  men  from.siii  and  quicken- 
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ing  them  to  work  with  him  in  establishing  his  reign  of 
righteousness  on  the  earth. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  type  of  character  in 
modern  times  is  Goethe,  intent  on  personal  culture,  but 
hard  and  cold  as  polished  marble ;  more  interested  in  a 
controversy  of  the  French  Academy  than  in  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  wars  incident  to  it  which  were  changing 
the  political  ideas  and  destiny  of  Europe ;  paying  court  to 
the  conqueror  of  his  own  country  so  as  to  awaken  the  con¬ 
queror’s  contempt  —  a  striking  contrast  to  Fichte,  who,  when 
his  course  of  instruction  was  interrupted  by  the  invasion, 
dismissed  his  class  with  the  inspiriting  words  :  “  Gentlemen, 
these  lectures  will  be  resumed  in  a  free  country.” 

The  doctrine  that  the  highest  end  of  man  is  personal 
culture  is  a  form  of  the  error  that  man’s  blessedness  is  found 
in  receiving,  and  not  in  giving,  in  being  ministered  unto, 
and  not  in  ministering.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  refined 
form  in  which  the  error  can  appear,  and  the  civilization 
resulting  may  have  great  refinement  and  elegance  ;  but  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  Christian  law  of  service  ;  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  it  develops  is  essentially  the  development  of 
selfishness,  and  will  inevitably  disclose  the  defects  and 
wrongs  which  are  inseparable  from  the  error  of  which  it  is 
the  development. 

The  other  type  of  civilization  is  that  in  which  the  moral 
element  predominates.  Everything  is  considered  in  reference 
to  its  ends  or  uses ;  duty  occupies  the  thoughts ;  everything 
is  under  law  and  subject  to  retribution  ;  life  is  a  life  of 
service,  not  of  indulgence.  The  Hebrew  and  the  Puritan 
are  examples. 

According  to  this  type  of  civilization,  blessedness  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  in  the  realization  of  moral  ideas.  Whoever  misses 
this  is  a  lost  man.  It  considers  all  human  interests  only  in 
relation  to  right  and  wrong ;  it  enforces  duty ;  it  demands 
rights ;  it  resists  injustice  and  oppression ;  it  seeks  to  bring 
the  whole  world  into  conformity  with  moral  law  ;  it  expects 
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progress  ;  it  looks  on  history  as  a  panorama  in  which  truth 
and  right  are  contending  with  error  and  wrong,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  with  brightening  glory  to  control  the  world.  There¬ 
fore  it  generates  intense  earnestness  of  purpose,  contempt 
for  ease,  indulgence,  and  luxury,  the  consecration  of  life  to 
the  realization  of  moral  ends. 

Such  a  civilization  is  necessarily  propagandist.  Missions 
to  establish  moral  and  religious  ideas  are  inconceivable  in  a 
civilization  of  indulgence,  whatever  its  culture  and  aesthetic 
refinement ;  they  are  essential  and  inevitable  in  a  civilization 
in  which  the  moral  element  predominates.  Muller  says  that 
Boodhism  teaches  a  purer  and  more  complete  morality  than 
any  outside  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  they  onl  form 
of  heathenism  which  has  been  a  missionary  religion.  Mo- 
hammedism,  borrowing  from  Christianity  a  moral  element, 
and  especially  proclaiming  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God 
in  antagonism  to  the  idolatry  of  corrupt  Christian  churches, 
was  intensely  propagandist,  though  by  the  sword,  rather 
than  by  truth  and  love.  The  moral  element  predominated 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Roman  republic ;  and,  though 
the  Roman  virtus  is  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  virtue  in  the 
light  of  Christ’s  teaching,  yet,  as  distinguishing  the  Roman 
civilization  from  the  aesthetic  refinement  of  Greece,  it  made 
Rome  a  conqueror,  carrying  over  the  Western  world  the 
Roman  law.  Christianity  is  essentially  moral ;  and  it  alone 
commissions  preachers  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature. 

In  history  this  type  of  civilization  has  often  been  one-sided 
and  defective.  It  spreads  a  certain  gloom  over  society. 
Law  supreme,  universal,  inexorable,  broken  by  all ;  penalty 
terrible  and  inevitable,  hang  glooming  and  threatening  over 
the  world.  Beneath  its  shadow  pleasure  is  an  impertinence, 
the  interests  of  earthly  life  trivial,  secular  business  an  intru¬ 
sion  ;  worldliness  is  driven  out  by  “  other-worldliness  ”  ;  the 
sunny  cheerfulness  of  life  fades  before  the  intensity  of  the 
sense  of  duty  and  responsibility ;  weariness  of  life  falls  on 
the  soul ;  and  asceticism  drives  men  to  deserts  and  monas 
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teries  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh.  The  very  absolute¬ 
ness  of  the  truth  demands  an  acceptance  complete  and 
unhesitating ;  the  very  supremacy  of  the  law  demands  un¬ 
compromising  obedience.  But  the  unlimited  faith  and 
uncompromising  obedience  of  the  believer  pass  into  im¬ 
periousness  in  enforcing  a  like  faith  and  obedience  on  others. 
The  gay  indifference  of  the  aesthetic  Greek  to  the  opinions 
and  religions  of  others  gives  place  to  an  intense  solicitude , 
in  the  presence  of  a  religion  claiming  to  be  the  only  and 
universal  religion,  and  of  a  law  of  right  which  is  the  only 
and  universal  law.  That  solicitude  passes  into  intolerance. 
Heresy  is  hunted  by  inquisitions,  conformity  is  enforced  by 
persecution,  and  the  true  faitli  propagated  by  crusades. 
When  the  progress  of  Christianity  puts  an  end  to  these,  still 
zeal  for  doctrine  eats  out  love  to  persons ;  intolerance  usurps 
the  place  of  fidelity ;  and,  in  forgetfulness  that  persons  are 
the  proper  objects  of  love,  theological  hatred,  calumny,  and 
proscription  in  the  interest  of  truth  are  accepted  as  expressions 
of  Christian  zeal. 

Thus  this  moral  type  of  civilization  puts  on  both  a  certain 
moroseness  and  a  certain  fierceness.  Its  iconoclasm  comes 
to  be  directed  against  the  joyous  and  beautiful  because  they 
are  such,  and  by  being  such  prove  themselves  earthly  and 
idolatrous.  And  its  missionary  zeal  becomes  intolerance 
and  cruelty. 

Christian  civilization  belongs  to  that  type  in  which  the 
moral  forces  predominate.  But  it  brings  these  moral  forces 
into  action  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.  It  does  not  put 
foremost  truth  and  law,  but  God,  tlie  Redeemer  of  the  lost 
sinner  ;  it  does  not  put  foremost  zeal  for  truth  and  the  sense 
of  duty  as  the  inspiration  of  the  new  life,  but  faith  in  God, 
the  Redeemer  of  sinners,  and  love  to  God  who  redeems,  and 
to  man  for  whom  Christ  died.  Here,' then,  in  Christianity, 
is  that  which  saves  the  moral  type  of  civilization  from  the 
gloom,  intolerance,  and  severity  which  so  often  have  charac¬ 
terized  it.  The  moral  life,  vitalized  by  iaith  and  acting  in 
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love,  is  no  longer  one-sided  and  defective,  but  complete, 
comprehending  all  that  belongs  to  the  blessedness  of  man. 

The  Christian  life  springs  from  the  sense  of  sin  and  con¬ 
demnation.  From  this  the  sinner  is  delivered  when  he  sees 
God’s  redeeming  love  in  Christ.  In  that  faith  the  gloom  of 
the  law  and  of  condemnation  passes  away ;  the  life  becomes 
trustful,  hopeful,  and  joyous ;  the  old  Greek  joyousness  re¬ 
appears,  intensified  and  made  spiritual  —  not  now  the  joy 
of  forgetfulness  of  God  and  his  law,  but  joy  which  springs 
up,  through  faith  in  God’s  redeeming  love,  after  acquaintance 
with  God  and  the  law  has  awakened  the  moral  nature  and 
the  sense  of  sin.  The  moral  type  now  appears,  not  in  the 
inquisitor  or  the  crusader  or  the  ascetic,  but  in  the  Christ- 
like  man,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  the  inquisitor  and  the 
crusader  and  the  ascetic,  but  also  like  a  little  child,  living  a 
life  of  simplicity,  trustfulness,  and  joy,  and,  like  Jesus 
himself,  full  of  tender  compassion  and  self-sacrificing  love  to 
sinners.  Inspired  by  this  faith  and  love,  the  man  in  whom 
the  moral  element  predominates  is  no  longer  -  indifferent  to 
secular  interests  and  weary  of  life,  no  longer  stern  and 
intolerant  in  the  consciousness  only  of  law  ;  but,  like  Christ, 
is  sensitive  to  every  human  interest,  taking  children  in  his 
arms  and  blessing  them,  ministering  to  the  sick,  comforting 
the  bereaved,  helping  the  fallen  in  their  efforts  to  rise, 
joyous  at  a  wedding,  teaching  the  principles  of  Christian 
civilization,  alive  to  every  interest  of  man. 

The  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom  is  not  linear  only, 
in  the  conversion  of  souls,  but  also  diffusive,  advancing  in 
completeness  and  power.  Civilization  is  said  to  multiply 
human  wants.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it 
multiplies  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  man.  To  with¬ 
hold  satisfaction  to  these  wants  is  to  undo  the  development 
of  the  man,  and  to  reduce  him  to  his  original  infantile  and 
savage  state.  Christianity  must  show  itself  the  religion  of 
civilization,  competent  by  its  vital  force  in  a  savage  com¬ 
munity  to  quicken  progress  to  civilization,  competent  in 
civilization  to  stimulate,  purify,  guide,  and  ennoble  it. 
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Christianity,  then,  is  not  to  repress  the  culture,  the  refine¬ 
ment,  the  activity,  and  manifold  development  of  man,  but 
to  vitalize  and  Christianize  it.  And  thus  it  reacts,  and 
accelerates  its  linear  advancement.  Christian  interest  in 
the  progress  of  humanity,  in  the  highest  human  culture,  in 
all  that  pertains  to  human  welfare,  is  itself  a  powerful 
recommendation  of  Christianity  and  an  important  influence 
in  quickening  men  to  a  new  spiritual  life. 

With  this  train  of  thought  the  true  idea  of  the  beautiful 
accords.  Beauty  is  perfection  —  an  ideal  of  the  mind,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  concrete.  Goodness  and  truth,  therefore,  when 
manifested  in  finite  things,  are  beautiful.  When  the  expres¬ 
sion  is  of  that  which  transcends  our  power  of  conception, 
the  emotion  of  the  beautiful  passes  into  the  sublime.  Hence 
the  close  affinity  between  the  admiration  of  beauty  and  the 
awe  of  the  sublime,  and  adoration.  A  moral  movement 
which  excludes  the  beautiful  is  defective  and  self-destructive  ; 
as  if  a  tree  in  an  effbrt  to  multiply  its  fruit  should  shake  off* 
the  glory  of  leaf  and  blossom  and  the  golden  and  blushing 
beauty  of  the  fruit.  Beauty  is  the  bloom  of  truth  and  good¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  their  radiance,  their  glow,  their  smile. 

Therefore,  witliin  the  scope  of  Christianity  there  is  room 
for  expending  money,  time,  and  talent  on  any  work  essential 
to  the  culture,  development,  and  well-being  of  man.  Civili¬ 
zation  of  the  most  intensely  moral  type  does  not  exclude 
aesthetic  culture.  Its  defectiveness  in  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Puritan  was  the  result  of  the  incompleteness,  rather  than 
the  completeness,  of  the  moral  life.  It  was  because  morality 
came  in  the  awfulness  of  law,  rather  than  in  the  freedom  of 
Christian  faith  and  love,  and  even  as  love,  in  the  Puritan, 
concentrating  attention  on  the  conflict  with  wrongs  and 
oppressions  immediately  urgent,  so  as  to  leave  no  time  for 
the  completeness  of  human  culture. 

But  Christian  love,  when  completely  manifested,  must 
bloom  in  beauty.  When  the  gospel  has  free  course,  it  must 
be  glorified.  The  limping  god  of  work  is  the  one  who  wins 
and  marries  the  goddess  of  beauty.  The  moral  force  which 
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Christianity  has  made  a  power  in  civilization  is  essentially 
an  energy  of  reform  and  progress.  As  love  to  man,  it  is 
diffusive,  and  not  restrictive,  concerned  with  the  interests  of 
man,  not  conservative  of  the  privileges  of  a  class.  There 
is,  necessarily,  a  certain  severity  about  it  in  some  of  its 
conditions.  Sweeping  away  the  tyranny  and  debauchery 
of  courts  and  aristocracies,  it  cannot  well  avoid  sweeping 
away  with  them  their  elegance,  refinement,  and  aesthetic 
culture.  But  as  its  purifying  and  renovating  force  works 
out  its  legitimate  results,  it  gradually  diffuses  through  the 
whole  people  the  refinement  and  culture  once  limited  to  a 
few.  And  this  accords  with  prophecy :  “  The  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Instead  of  the  thorn 
shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree.  And  I  will  make  the  place  of  my 
feet  glorious.” 

But,  while  Christian  civilization  is  to  beautify  itself  with 
aesthetic  culture,  no  man  has  a  right  to  live  in  luxury  and 
self-indulgence,  using  his  powers  only  for  his  own  enjoyment. 
Whatever  he  does,  he  must  do  it  in  Christian  service.  It  is 
right  to  break  the  alabaster  box  of  precious  ointment ;  but 
it  must  be  broken  on  the  Saviour’s  feet ;  and  it  must  be  the 
spontaneous  outpouring  of  Christian  love,  not  a  substitute 
for  that  love,  nor  for  Christian  toil  in  saving  men  from  sin. 
Peter,  John,  and  Paul  would  not  have  converted  the  world 
by  breaking  alabaster  boxes  of  perfume. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  THREE  FUNDAMENTAL  METHODS  OF  PREACHING.— 

PREACHING  EXTEMPORE. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  xxix.  p.  195). 

BT  EDWABDS  A.  PARK. 

§  5.  Preaching  Extempore. 

When  a  stranger  stands  before  a  noted  cylinder-machine  in 
the  Ardwick  Print  Works  at  Manchester,  England,  he  is  be¬ 
wildered  by  its  complicated  processes.  The  yellow  or  purple 
cloth  is  applied  to  one  part  of  the  machine  ;  it  is  drawn 
between  the  main  cylinder  and  the  rollers ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  from  another  part  of  the  machine  it  comes’  forth, 
not  the  plain  yellow  or  purple  fabric,  but  variegated  with 
eighteen  or  twenty  different  colors,  arranged  in  festoons  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  in  crimson  arches  or  scarlet  curves. 
One  textile  fabric  is  ornamented  so  as  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
a  European  princess,  another  to  captivate  an  Asiatic  king ; 
this  fabric  is  modestly  adorned  for  a  Fellow  at  the  university, 
that  is  highly  colored  for  a  half-civilized  African.  While  the 
stranger  walks  around  this  apparatus,  he  regards  it  as 
almost  a  work  of  magic.  He  examines  the  mordant,  the 
color-boxes  filled  with  brilliant  or  rich  or  modest  dyes, — 
more  fascinating,  some  of  them,  than  the  Tyrian  purple,  — 
the  rollers  engraved  in  intaglio  and  colored  by  those  various 
dyes,  the  wheels  and  bands  drawing  the  fabric  when  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  base  under  those  sharply-engraved  rollers ; 
then  he  sees  that  all  this  apparent  magic  is  the  result  of 
explicable  laws. 

The  process  of  extemporaneous  oratory  has  been  compared 
to  the  working  of  such  a  complicated  machine.  A  man  who 
was  not  intending  to  utter  a  word  is  suddenly  called  to 
address  an  assembly.  He  understands  the  subject  which  he 
is  to  discuss,  and  his  thoughts  rise,  one  after  another,  in  a 
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fit  arrangement.  These  thoughts  awaken  within  him  the 
appropriate  feelings  ;  and  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings 
suggest  the  proper  words  in  their  proper  places.  They 
affect  the  tones  of  his  voice;  they  prompt  the  expressive 
gestures.  The  sound  of  his  own  words  and  the  meaning  of 
his  own  attitudes  react  upon  him  and  heighten  his  excite¬ 
ment.  New  images  crowd  upon  him;  illustrations  before 
unthought  of  occur  to  him  and  startle  him.  The  thoughts 
which  had  a  plain  base  when  he  began  his  address  come  out 
now  adorned  with  blooming  metaphors.  He  fears  that  he 
may  conceal  the  main  idea  under  the  similes  which  are 
flowering  out  as  he  speaks;  he  culls  some  of  the  flowers, 
and  rejects  others.  He  sees  the  danger  of  covering  up  the 
great  principle  by  a  multiplicity  of  details ;  he  selects  a  few 
of  the  details,  and  dismisses  the  many.  He  watches  his 
auditors,  as  well  as  his  theme ;  he  finds  that  one  argument 
has  not  produced  its  intended  effect;  he  introduces  new 
proof  which  he  had  designed  to  omit.  He  perceives  that  his 
appeals  to  the  sensibilities  of  his  audience  are  more  eflfective 
than  he  anticipated ;  he  abridges  an  exhortation  which  a 
moment  before  he  intended  to  lengthen.  Studying  the 
symmetry  of  his  themC,  as  well  as  the  ornamentation  of  it, 
— the  appropriateness  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  tones  to 
his  hearers,  as  well  as  to  his  subject,  —  he  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  substance  of  his  argument ; 
he  turns  to  his  own  use  the  very  events  which  are  fitted  to 
confuse  him,  and  causes  the  distracting  scenes  of  the  hour 
to  promote  the  unity  of  his  efforts.  His  complicated  processes 
seem  to  be  mysterious  ;  yet  there  are  laws  of  thought  and 
instincts  of  expression  which  make  these  efforts  not  only 
easy  to  him,  but  exhilarating.  There  are  many  processes 
of  mind  which  before  we  engage  in  them  appear  simply 
impossible,  and  soon  after  we  have  entered  upon  them  afford 
us  intense  delight.  —  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  as 
the  subsequent  paragraphs  will  show,  that  all  extemporary 
speech  is  not  so  strictly  aus  dem  Stegereife  as  the  preceding 
illustration  may  seem  to  imply. 
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I.  The  Extemporaneous  Element  in  Sermons  and  its  varying 
Degrees. 

One  preacher  decides  on  his  particular  mode  of  expression 
and  commits  his  words  to  paper ;  another  makes  the  same 
decision,  and  commits  his  words  to  memory.  In  the  pulpit 
each  of  them  utters  his  words  as  pre-determined.  One  reads 
them ;  the  other  recites  tliem.  The  man  who  preaches 
extempore  is  distinguished  from  the  men  who  read  or  who 
preach  memoriter,  in  this  respect — he  does  not  finally  decide 
on  his  particular  mode  of  expression  until  he  is  ready  to 
speak.  Some  of  his  words  may  have  previously  suggested 
themselves  to  his  mind ;  but  before  he  is  about  to  utter  them 
he  does  not  regard  them  as  the  determinate  words  which  he 
must  employ.  Certain  writers  on  homiletics  make  the  im¬ 
pression  that  an  extemporaneous  address  not  only  may^  but 
must  be  unpremeditated.  If  this  impression  be  the  right 
one,  a  minister  can  never  preach  extempore  on  any  subject 
of  which  he  had  formed  a  definite  opinion  before  he  entered 
the  pulpit.  Every  unpremeditated  speech  is,  indeed,  extem¬ 
poraneous  ;  but  every  extemporaneous  speech  is  not  unpre¬ 
meditated.  If  a  man,  instead  of  reading  his  discourse  from 
a  manuscript,  or  reciting  it  from  memory,  delivers  it  in 
words  which  he  first  resolves  to  use  at  the  moment  of 
uttering  them,  he  is  said  to  preach  extempore,  because  he 
preserves  himself  to  so  great  a  degree  in  an  extemporizing 
state  of  mind.^  In  this  state  of  freedom  to  select  his  forms 
of  speech,  he  will  be  apt  to  select  new  thoughts  and  new 
forms  of  thought  at  the  very  instant  of  expressing  them. 

That  sermon  may  be  most  fully  extemporaneous  which  is 
delivered  on  a  theme  not  suggested  to  the  minister  until  he 
begins  his  sermon  upon  it.  In  certain  parts  of  our  country 
it  has  been  common  to  employ  a  test  like  the  following  for 
determining  a  man’s  fitness  to  enter  the  sacred  office. 

When  Rev.  William  Elliot  “  first  began  to  preach,  there  was  a  certain 
Dr.  G.  in  his  neighborhood,  who  would  not  allow  that  he  [Elliot]  was 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  seeing  he  was  a  man  of  limited  edu- 

‘  Sec  §1.1.  above. 
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cation,  unless  he  could  preach  from  a  text  given  him  at  the  very  hour  at 
which  his  meeting  was  appointed.  Mr.  Elliot,  who  had  entered  the  min¬ 
istry  with  great  diffidence,  and  who  was  willing  to  get  rid  of  lae  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  sacred  office  if  he  could  honestly  do  so,  consented  to  submit 
his  call  to  the  test  proposed  by  Dr.  G.  A  meeting  was  appointed  in  the 
week-time.  Information  was  spread  in  relation  to  it.  The  hour  arrived ; 
the  people  came  together ;  and  the  text  was  given  him,  which  was :  ‘  A 
golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  upon 
the  hem  of  the  robe  round  about  ’  (Ex.  xxvlil.  34).  He  looked  at  it 
awhile,  and  could  see  nothing  in  it.  He  read  the  opening  hymn,  and 
while  the  people  were  singing  he  looked  at  it  again  ;  but,  not  discovering 
a  single  idea  which  he  could  hold  up  before  the  assembly,  he  began  to 
think  he  must  confess  that  he  had  no  call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
However,  he  thought  he  would  go  as  far  as  he  could.  So,  when  the  hymn 
was  sung,  he  said,  ‘  Let  us  pray.’  In  this  exercise  he  enjoyed  in  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  During  the  singing  of  the  second 
hymn,  he  was  constantly  revolving  his  text  in  his  mind,  but  no  ray  of 
light  seemed  to  fall  upon  it.  In  this  state  of  embarrassment,  he  saw 
nothing  before  him  but  the  announcement,  so  mortifying  to  his  friends  and 
so  gratifying  to  the  Doctor,  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  notion  that 
he  was  called  to  preach.  But  he  had  been  assisted  thus  far  in  the  meeting, 
and  it  still  seemed  right  and  proper  that  he  should  go  as  far  as  he  could ; 
so  he  would  read  the  text ,  and  then,  if  he  had  nothing  to  say  from  it,  he 
would  make  his  confession.  He  read  the  passage  ;  impenetrable  darkness 
still  rested  upon  it;  but  it  was  not  time  to  stop  until,  according  to  custom, 
he  had  read  it  a  second  time.  And  now,  suddenly,  light  bursts  upon  his 
soul.  The  text  seems  full  of  the  gosjjel.  The  golden  bell  suggests  its 
precious  sound  among  the  people,  awakening,  directing,  comforting  the 
souls  of  men.  The  pomegranate  suggests  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  high-priest’s  robe  points  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  He  finds 
enough  to  say.  He  preaches  an  evangelical  discourse ;  he  preaches  with 
an  unwonted  fluency ;  and  the  question  seems  to  be  settled  in  every  mind 
that  he  is  called  of  God  to  preach  the  gospel.”  * 

As  we  see  that  one  sermon  may  be  extemporaneous  in 
reference  to  its  very  subject,  so  anotlier  may  be  extempora¬ 
neous  in  reference  to  all  but  its  precise  theme ;  a  third,  in 
reference  to  all  but  its  theme  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
main  thoughts ;  a  fourth,  in  reference  to  all  but  its  theme, 
the  arrangement  and  illustrations  of  its  main  thoughts ; 
a  fifth,  in  reference  to  nothing  at  all  except  its  language. 
So  various  are  the  degrees  of  the  extemporaneous  element 

1  Annals  of  the  American  Baptist  Pulpit,  pp.  238,  239. 
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iu  sermons  belonging  to  the  extemporaneous  class,  that 
while  a  man  is  excogitating  one  of  these  sermons,  he  may 
go  so  far  as  to  write ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  writer,  but  as  a 
cautious  thinker ;  not  using  his  manuscript  as  a  record,  but 
as  a  regulator  of  his  ideas ;  not  aiming  to  fix  in  their  definite 
relations  the  phrases  which  he  will  pronounce  in  the  pulpit, 
but  striving  merely  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  phrases.  Whenever  he  writes  a  sentence 
for  the  sake  of  impressing  on  his  mind  the  terms  which  he 
will  use  in  public,  he  borrows  aid  from  the  “  written  ”  or 
the  “  memoriter  ”  mode,  and  just  so  far  ceases  to  be  a  pure 
extemporizer. 


II.  The  Qualifications,  in  their  Varying  Degrees,  for 
Preaching  Extempore. 

In  order  to  obtain  perfect  success  in  this  form  of  elo¬ 
quence,  a  minister  must  have  an  intellect  quick  to  see, 
strong  to  grasp,  and  steady  to  hold  the  truths  appropriate  to 
his  discourse ;  a  power  of  reading  the  countenances  of  his 
hearers,  detecting  the  needs  of  the  moment,  and  uttering 
the  words  adapted  to  those  needs ;  a  fertile  imagination ;  an 
acute  and  deep  sensibility,  assuming  the  phase  of  a  fitting 
interest  in  his  subject,  and  also  in  his  audience ;  a  modest, 
but  still  a  courageous,  temper ;  a  firm  and  steadfast  will, 
controlling  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  making  himself 
“  master  of  the  circumstances  ”  iu  which  he  speaks ;  an 
active  sympathy  with  his  auditors  and  a  magnetic  power  over 
them ;  a  rich,  or  at  least  a  large  vocabulary ;  an  easy  elo¬ 
cution  ;  a  natural  impulse,  as  well  as  moral  choice,  to 
express  what  he  thinks  and  feels,  and  thus  draw  his  hearers 
into  harmony  with  himself.  The  minister  who  has  all  which 
is  implied  in  these  requisites  was  made  for  preaching  extem¬ 
pore,  as  a  nightingale  was  made  for  singing.  We  are 
pleased,  however,  with  the  linnet  and  the  lark,  although 
they  can  never  warble  like  the  nightingale. 

A  preacher  may  want  some,  and  yet  may  have  so  many, 
of  the  above-named  qualifications  as  to  promise  a  fair. 
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though  not  a  full,  measure  of  success.  He  may  be,  like 
Lammennais,  so  far  deficient  in  “  collectedness,  presence  of 
mind,  self-reliance,  and  self-control  ”  that  he  ought  not  to 
venture  on  preaching  an  unwritten  sermon  to  even  a  small 
company  of  children.^  A  man  of  sound  mental  health, 
however,  is  seldom  in  this  condition  of  impotence.  The 
imagined  inability  to  speak  extempore  is,  in  general,  a  result 
of  mental  disease.  A  minister  may  be  able  to  preach  without 
notes  on  one  subject,  but  not  on  another ;  before  one  audi¬ 
ence,  but  not  before  another ;  one  part  of  a  sermon,  but  not 
another  part.  This  appropriateness  of  his  services  to  his 
own  characteristics  may  not  only  save  himself  from  failure, 
but  may  also  save  his  pulpit  from  monotony. 

A  preacher,  for  example,  has  a  vigorous  intellect,  but 
not  a  vivid  imagination  ;  he  should  then  extemporize  a  di¬ 
dactic,  but  may  write  a  descriptive,  sermon.  He  has  a 
profound  sensibility,  but  not  a  power  of  controlling  it ;  then 
he  should  extemporize  an  argumentative,  but  may  write  a 
pathetic,  discourse.  He  has  a  quick  sympathy  with  his 
audience,  but  not  a  ready  command  of  words ;  then  he 
should  extemporize  a  sermon  on  a  familiar  subject,  but  may 
write  on  a  subject  lying  out  of  the  circle  in  which  he  is  at 
home.  “  Non  omnes  possumus  omnia.”  There  has  been 
an  effective  orator  who  had  only  one  eye  ;  another  who  had 
only  one  arm.  Here  a  man  has  converted  his  indistinct 
articulation  into  a  means  of  impressive  speech  ;  there  he  has 
derived  a  new  power  from  a  curved  spine.  Scores  of  cler¬ 
gymen  have  turned  a  slow  articulation  into  a  source  of 
increased  emphasis.  Hundreds  of  them  may  do  for  their 
minds  what  Demosthenes  did  for  his  vocal  organs.  While 
regarding  themselves  as  “  destitute  of  the  organ  of  lan¬ 
guage,”  they  are  every  day  preaching  extempore,  without 
knowing  it.  Their  fluent  remarks  in  the  evening  conference, 

1  John  Calvin  in  another  sphere  undertook  to  subdue  nature,  as  many  can 
subdue  it  in  some  degree.  While  acknowledging  that  he  was  not  born  a  poet, 
he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  only  poem  which  he  ever  wrote ;  “  Quod  natura 
negat,  studii  pius  efficit  ardor.”  —  Felix  Bungener’s  Life  of  Calvin  (Edinburgh 
ed.),  p.  150. 
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in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  in  the  parlor  interview,  may  be 
easily  expanded,  or  perhaps  contracted,  into  sermons.  All 
the  conversation  of  some  men  is  preaching.  In  talking  most 
familiarly  with  a  friend.  Dr.  Emmons  would  unconsciously 
divide  his  remarks  into  Proposition,  Proof,  and  Improvement 
Men  wlio  plead  their  inability  to  extemporize  in  the  pulpit 
will  extemporize  in  lengthened  interviews  on  business,  and 
where  their  facility  of  expression  fails,  they  will  consult  a 
memorandum  —  either  recite  it  from  memory,  or  read  it 
without  lifting  their  eyes  from  it.  Many  of  these  men  would 
be  successful  in  preaching  impromptu,  if  they  would  yield  in 
the  pulpit,  as  they  do  in  conversation,  to  the  peculiar  bent 
of  their  own  natures  ;  speaking  freely  what  they  are  qualified 
to  utter  without  notes ;  reading  or  reciting  what  they  are 
unfitted  to  utter  otherwise ;  not  losing  heart  or  resolution 
in  extemporizing  one  sermon  because  they  have  not  the 
aptitude  for  extemporizing  another ;  obeying  the  laws  of 
their  constitution,  which  are  the  laws  of  God. 

Before  we  consider  the  benefits  or  the  evils  of  extemporary 
preaching,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  rules  for  it.  The 
observance  of  these  rules  is  a  condition  of  the  highest  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  neglect  of  them  is  a  cause  of  the  frequent 
failure  in  this  method  of  discourse.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  as  there  are  varpng  degrees  in  which  men 
pursue  and  are  qualified  to  pursue  the  extemporary  method, 
so  the  following  rules  are  in  varying  degrees  conditions  of 
success  in  it. 

III.  Rules  for  Extemporary  Preaching. 

1.  The  direction  more  fundamental  than  any  other  is: 
Cherish  an  earnest  religious  spirit.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  excelled 
by  many  as  an  extemporaneous  orator ;  not  by  many,  how¬ 
ever,  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher.  Why  ?  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  laboring  for  a  thought  or  a  word ;  to  be  making 
any  effort  for  the  attainment  of  any  grace  of  language  or 
elocution ;  to  be  arraying  himself  in  a  Sabbath  costume,  or 
assuming  any  appearance  which  his  daily  life  in  any  degree 
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falsifies.  A  minister’s  expressions  must  be  the  fresh  out- 
flowings  of  his  own  heart,  or  they  will  not  reach  the  hearts 
of  others.  A  man  must  live  behind  his  sermon  ;  not  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  but  a  real,  breathing  man  of  God.  Not  only 
his  words,  but  his  life  also,  must  be  eloquence  —  “  a  visible 
rhetoric.”  An  occasional  piety  is  not  enough ;  an  habitual 
goodness  must  glisten  in  his  eye  and  warble  in  the  tones  of 
his  voice.  Oratory  is  in  the  soul  rather  than  in  empty  air. 

It  is  not  through  an  arbitrary  fiat  of  the  Creator  that  a 
fervid  Christian  sentiment  makes  a  sermon  effective ;  it  is 
through  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  which,  resulting 
from  the  appointment  of  God,  are  the  channels  of  his  super¬ 
natural  influence.  The  rules  of  sacred  rhetoric  do  not  meet 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible  moving  in  an  opposite  direction,  but 
follow  it  moving  in  the  same  way.  They  arc  philosophically 
involved  in,  or  else  they  indirectly  result  from,  the  general 
direction  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man.  Rhetorical  rules  prescribe  that  an  extemporaneous 
preacher  feel  an  absorbing  interest  in  his  theme ;  thus  they 
demand  piety,  which  involves  this  very  interest.  They  pre¬ 
scribe  tliat  he  have,  and  that  he  manifest,  an  attachment  to 
his  hearers;  thus  they  require  piety,  which  includes  this 
very  benevolence  —  a  respect  for  the  immortal  beings  who 
are  addressed  and  a  desire  to  make  their  immortality  a 
blessing  to  them.  If  every  good  man,  then  of  course  a  good 
minister,  is  “  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth 
out  her  roots  by  the  river,”  and  sendeth  her  branches  out¬ 
ward  to  meet  men,  as  well  as  upward  to  meet  God.  The 
canons  of  rhetoric  demand  that  a  man  who  speaks  im¬ 
promptu  be  so  confident  of  success  as  to  be  free  from  per¬ 
turbation  in  his  discourse,  that  he  be  ready  for  what  Sir 
Edward  Coke  terms  “  the  occasion  sudden,  the  practice 
•dangerous.”  Now,  a  Christian  spirit  involves  the  faith  which 
overcometh  the  world,  removeth  mountains,  and  is  the  ana¬ 
logue  of  natural  courage.^  These  laws  prescribe  that  he  be 

1  In  “  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  ”  Jeanie  Deans  on  her  way  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  is  represented  as  saying,  ‘‘  I  hae  nae  doubt  to  do  that  for  which  1  am 
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free  from  self-consciousness  and  love  of  display ;  thus  they 
require  the  religious  temper,  prompting  him  to  hide  his  life 
with  Clirist  in  God.  Rhetorical  rules  insist  that  he  have  a 
resolute  volition,  bearing  and  urging  him  along  through  all 
the  scenes  which  might  otherwise  divert  and  interrupt  him ; 
the  religious  principle  includes  this  volition,  and  induces  him 
to  exclaim :  “I  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  I  have 
seen  and  heard.”  Masters  of  rhetoric  prescribe  that  an  ora¬ 
tor  bo  able  to  control  his  feelings :  a  sanctified  will  is  a  power 
of  self-control ;  besides,  the  feelings  of  a  devout  man  do  not 
need  the  same  curb  which  is  required  for  the  undevout. 
Quintilian,  Cicero,  and  Horace  tell  the  orator  that  he  must 
sympathize  witli  his  hearers;  this  fellow-feeling  with  them  is 
an  attendant  and  a  source  of  a  desire  to  communicate  his 
own  mind  to  theirs ;  and  this  desire,  conjoined  with  this 
sympathy,  helps  to  give  him  the  personal  magnetism  which 
is  one  secret  of  extemporaneous  oratory ;  but  the  earnest 
religious  life  involves  in  itself  these  talismanic  elements ;  it 
is  tlie  action,  action,  action  on  which  sacred  oratory  depends; 
it  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise :  “  I  will  give  you  a  mouth 
and  wisdom  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to 
gainsay  nor  resist.”  On  philosophical  grounds,  then,  the 
success  of  extemporaneous  preaching  presupposes  a  Christian 
spirit  in  the  minister ;  and  the  more  fervid  this  spirit,  so 
much  the  more  effective,  ceteris  paribus,  will  be  his  dis¬ 
courses.  There  are  many  other  reasons  which  justify  the 
oft-quoted  saying  of  Quintilian  :  “  Non  posse  oratorem  esse 
nisi  virum  bouum.”  ^  It  is  remarked  of  Paul  Veronese 
(and  what  is  true  of  a  painter  and  his  works  is  emphatically 
true  of  a  preacher  and  his  sermons) :  “  An  amiable  piety  was 
the  foundation  of  his  precious  qualities,  and  did  not  diminish 
the  agreeableness  of  his  intercourse.  He  did  not  believe 
that  without  virtue  one  could  be  a  painter  of  the  first  rank ; 

como  —  I  canna  doubt  it  —  I  winna  think  to  doubt  it ;  because,  if  I  haena  full 
assurance,  how  shall  I  bear  myself  with  earnest  entreaties  in  the  great  folks 
presence?  ” — Waverley  Novels  (Parker’s  ed.)  Vol.  xii.  p.  34. 

1  Quin.  Inst.  Ora.  lib.  xii.  cap.  1. 
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and  he  often  said :  ‘  Painting  is  a  gift  from  God.  That 
which  crowns  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  great  painter  is 
probity  and  integrity  of  life.’  ”  ^ 

This  general  rule  comprehends  many  specific  ones.  Among 
them  are  the  following : 

A.  Think  more  of  doing  good  than  of  doing  well.  One 
of  Paschal’s  aphorisms  is :  “  Tliink  nothing  about  talking 
well,  except  when  it  is  proper  to  be  eloquent;  and  then 
think  as  much  as  you  please  about  it.”  ^  Then  think  as 
much  as  you  please,  provided  that  you  do  not  please  to 
think  much.  There  is,  indeed,  a  healthful  love  of  perfection, 
and  this  is  a  stimulus  to  the  soul.  A  man  should  not  be 
satisfied  until  everything  which  he  does  is  done  perfectly; 
but  in  this  indolent  world  he  may  be  gratified,  if  anything 
which  he  does  is  done  well.  He  should  aim  at  a  higher 
mark  than  he  will  reach ;  so  he  will  reach  a  higher  mark 
than  if  his  aim  had  been  lower.  The  more  advanced  his 
faculties  and  attainments,  so  much  the  more  effective  may 
be  his  sermon.  His  effort  should  be  to  make  his  sermon  as 
useful  as  amid  all  his  unfitnesses  he  can  make  it,  and  thus 
to  acquire  a  kind  of  relative,  while  he  despairs  of  an  absolute, 
perfection.  But  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  think  more  of 
his  subject,  and  less  of  himself ;  more  of  making  other  men 
Christians,  and  less  of  making  himself  a  perfect  orator.  If 
a  man  preach  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  himself,  he  will  lose 
what  he  hopes  to  earn ;  but  if  he  forgets  his  own  pleasure 
and  preaches  for  the  sake  of  improving  others,  he  will  gain 
what  he  is  willing  to  lose.  Absorbed  with  love  to  the  truth 
of  God,  he  keeps  open  a  magnetic  communication  between 
that  truth  and  his  own  soul,  and  this  is  a  main  channel 
through  which  the  truth  passes  into  the  souls  of  his  hearers. 
Volumes  of  homiletics  are  compressed  into  that  hackneyed 
saying  of  John  Milton  :  “  True  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none 
but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth ;  and  that  whose 
mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know 


1  Galerie  des  Peintres,  le  plus  c^l^ibres  :  Vie  de  Paul  Veronfese,  p.  2. 

2  Thoughts  on  Eloquence  and  Style,  xxxiii. 
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good  tilings,  and  with  the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the 
knowledge  of  them  into  others  —  when  such  a  man  would 
speak,  his  words,  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors, 
trip  about  him  at  command ;  and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he 
would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places.” 

B.  Cherish  a  deeper  interest  in  the  approval  of  God  than 
in  that  of  man.  Mr.  John  Mason,  in  his  “  Student  and 
Pastor,”  advises :  “  View  your  theme  in  every  light ;  collect 
your  best  thoughts  upon  it,  and  consider  how  Mr.  Addison, 
Mr.  Melmoth,  or  any  other  writer  you  admire  would  express 
the  same.”  ^  But  when  a  preacher  thinks  more  of  such 
critics  than  of  his  final  Judge  he  will  speak  in  the  fear  of 
committing  some  literary  blunder,  and  will  thus  be  apt  to 
rush  into  the  very  mistake  which  he  dreads.  He  will  be 
embarrassed  by  his  mispronunciation  of  a  word,  or  his 
violation  of  a  grammatical  rule,  instead  of  being  emboldened 
by  the  truth  and  buoyant  with  the  hope  that  God  will  bless  it. 
But  is  there  not  a  wholesome  fear  of  offending,  and  thus 
injuring  some  miniature  Addison  or  Melmoth  ?  Yes  ;  many 
eminent  orators,  like  Martin  Luther,  have  never  entered  the 
pulpit  without  a  tremor.  This  tremor  has  been  stimulating ; 
but  a  good  servant  may  be  a  bad  master.  An  excess  of  such 
fear  deters  many  from  attempting  to  speak  extempore,  or 
prevents  their  success  in  the  attempt.  They  feel  the  danger 
of  commiting  this  or  that  verbal  error,  which  they  do  commit 
simply  because  they  are  thinking  of  it.  They  are  mortified 
if  they  lapse  into  a  pardonable  mistake,  and  this  mortification 
plunges  them  into  an  unpardonable  one.  If  a  sailor  climbing 
the  mast  thinks  much  of  falling,  he  will  fall.  When  a 
swimmer  becomes  timid,  he  sinks.  Several  rhetoricians 
have  said,  in  the  aphoristic  words  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  that 
“  to  feel  one’s  subject  thoroughly,  and  to  speak  without  fear, 
are  the  only  rules  of  eloquence.”  Now  perfect  love  casteth 
out  all  such  fear  as  brings  torment  ”  and  confusion  of 
mind.  The  desire  to  gain  the  approval  of  God  modifies, 
without  expelling,  the  desire  to  gain  the  approval  of  Mr. 

1  Pages  3.5,  36  (2d  ed.). 
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Addison  and  Mr.  Melmoth ;  it  also  modifies  the  chagrin 
resulting  from  having  disgusted  them.  If  we  desire  to  he 
perfect  in  his  view  more  than  to  be  esteemed  perfect  by  the 
high-priests  of  letters,  we  shall  be  raised  above  disquietudes 
concerning  our  blunders  in  orthoepy  and  syntax.  He  smiles 
on  his  servants  who  speak  boldly  as  they  ought  to  speak, 
even  if  they  are  guilty  of  an  awkward  gesture.  A  felt  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Framer  of  our  spirits  is  like  a  band  of  music 
cheering  us  onward  in  our  discourse.  The  loudest  plaudits 
of  a  congregation  are  less  enlivening  than  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience  as  it  anticipates  the  decision :  “  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

We  do  not  plan  the  construction  and  relative  positions  of 
the  pipes  for  conveying  water  into  a  city,  until  we  ascertain 
whether  there  be  streams  and  springs  copious  enough  and 
pure  enough  for  satisfying  the  citizens ;  still  we  have  not 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  city  by  merely  finding  a  river 
or  lake  which  will  furnish  a  supply  of  water ;  we  must  in¬ 
troduce  the  water  into  the  houses  and  gardens  and  playing 
fountains,  by  a  net-work  of  hidden  conduits.  So  while  all 
rules  of  sacred  eloquence  are  nugatory  unless  the  orator 
have  a  fountain  of  religious  feeling  within  him,  yet  there  are 
some  processes  better  than  others  for  enabling  him  to  serve 
as  a  channel  transmitting  that  feeling  into  the  hearts  of 
other  men.  We  must  consider,  therefore,  some  subordinate 
rules  for  extemporary  eloquence. 

2.  Take  a  healthful  view  of  your  own  talents,  and  regulate 
your  speech  according  to  them.  Every  rule  for  Whitefield 
is  not  imperative  on  Wesley.  There  is  a  healthiness  of  soul 
which  results,  it  may  be,  from  healthiness  of  body,  and  forms 
one  condition  of  a  preacher’s  success.  Remember  the  law 
of  “  the  herb,  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yield¬ 
ing  fruit  cfter  his  kind''*  The  elm  affords  a  grateful  shade 
although  it  never  yields  a  rose.  “  Cuilibet  in  arte  sua  cre- 
dendum  est.”  One  man  may  illustrate  the  benefits  of  the 
extemporary  method  in  his  exhortations,  but  would  bring  it 
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into  disrepute  if  he  should  adopt  it  in  his  narratives.  While 
not  attempting  to  do  what  others  do  and  you  cannot,  you 
may  venture  to  do  what  others  cannot  do  and  you  can. 
This  was  the  wisdom  of  David  when  he  went  to  meet  Goliah. 
Under  this  rule  are  comprehended  several  others.  Among 
them  are  the  following : 

A.  Never  yield  to  a  morbid  spirit,  as  if  it  were  necessarily 
a  humble  one.  Tliere  may  be  no  pride  in  forming  a  high 
estimate  of  one’s  self,  if  the  estimate  be  fair  and  just ;  the 
virtue  of  humility  does  not  consist  in  forming  a  low  opinion 
of  one’s  self,  when  such  an  opinion  is  not  merited.  It  is 
often  the  diseased  rather  than  the  lowly  mind  which  leads  a 
man  to  depreciate  his  own  talents ;  and  the  temper  which  is 
easily  disheartened  may  sometimes  come  from  an  over¬ 
weening,  rather  than  a  deficient,  love  of  esteem.  There  are 
men  who  are  bold  enough  to  write  tlieir  sermons  wliile  they 
know  that  they  want  some  requisites  for  perfect  composition  ; 
but  they  are  not  bold  enough  to  extemporize  while  they 
know  tliat  they  possess  many  requisites  for  that  service. 
They  are  more  dispirited  by  their  want  of  some,  than  en¬ 
couraged  by  their  possession  of  other,  aptitudes  for  their 
work.  They  extemporize,  therefore,  with  a  despondent 
aspect  and  despairing  tone.  If  thty  dared  they  might  speak 
without  a  manuscript  more  forcefully  than  with  it ;  but 
their  sense  of  imperfection  in  some  things  makes  them 
anticipate  a  failure  in  everything,  and  causes  their  “  free 
speech”  to  be  less  free  than  their  reading  from  “  the  papers.” 
If  they  would  not  yield  to  a  sickly  temper  they  might  say 
with  one  of  Walter  Scott’s  heroines :  “  I  have  that  within 
me  that  will  keep  my  heart  from  failing,  and  I  am  amaist 
sure  that  I  will  be  strengthened  to  speak  the  errand  I  came 
for.”  1 

B.  Do  not  imagine  that  a  few  mortifying  failures  prove 
your  unfitness  for  free  speech.  The  example  not  only  of 
Demosthenes,  but  of  other  eminent  men,  may  encourage  us 
to  persevere  in  an  exercise  which  balks  our  hopes  at  first. 

1  Waverley  Novels  (Parker’s  ed.),  Vol.  xii.  p.  25. 
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“  In  the  study  of  the  law,”  says  Mr.  Gray,  “  the  labor  is 
long  and  the  elements  dry  and  uninteresting ;  nor  was  ever 
anybody  {especially  those  that  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  it) 
amused,  or  even  not  disgusted  at  the  beginning.”  “  The 
famous  antiquary,  Spelman,”  says  Burke,  “  though  no  man 
was  better  formed  for  the  most  laborious  pursuits,  in  the 
beginning  deserted  the  study  of  the  laws  in  despair  —  though 
he  returned  to  it  again,  when  a  more  confirmed  age,  and  a 
strong  desire  of  knowledge,  enabled  him  to  wrestle  with 
every  difficulty.”  ^  In  like  manner  the  preacher  best  fitted 
to  extemporize  is  apt  to  experience  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  at  first.  He  will  succeed  if  he  be  intrepid  enough 
to  endure  a  few  mortifications,  and  he  will  be  intrepid 
enough  if  he  reflect  on  his  aptitudes  for  self-improvement. 
Fit  fabricando  faher.  When  Dr.  Thomas  Scott,  about  the 
year  1777,  was  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  preaching 
without  notes,  he  said  despairingly :  “  It  does  not  signify,  it  is 
impossible  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  preach  extempore  ” 
but  he  was  not  permanently  disheartened,  for  he  seldom, 
after  that  year,  preached  a  sermon  which  he  had  written. 
A  minister  will  not  extemporize  well,  unless,  like  Dr.  Scott, 
he  be  humble  enough  to  use  imperfect  powers,  and  hopeful 
enough  to  make  his  two  talents  four,  and  his  five  talents  ten. 
He  will  not  have  success  unless  he  expect  it,  and  he  will  not 
expect  it,  unless  after  a  careful  study  of  his  own  fitnesses,  he 
believe  that  God  has  called  him  to  preach  extempore,  and 
will  bless  an  imperfect  service  if  it  be  well  meant.  The 
minister  who  adopts  as  his  motto  “  Perfection  or  nothing,” 
“  Aut  Caesar,  aut  nullus,^^  will  sacrifice  a  good  which  he  has 
the  power  of  doing,  to  the  imagination  of  a  good  which  may 
be  possible  for  some  other  men  but  not  for  him.  Mr. Words¬ 
worth,  in  his  Preface  to  “  The  Excursion,”  has  the  following 
suggestive  remark :  “  Several  years  ago,  when  the  author 
retired  to  his  native  mountains,  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  construct  a  literary  work  that  might  live,  it  was  a  reason¬ 
able  thing  that  he  should  take  a  review  of  his  own  mind, 

1  Warren's  Law  Studies,  pp.  704,  also  21.  *  Life  of  Scott,  p.  77. 
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aud  examine  how  far  nature  and  education  had  qualified 
him  for  such  employment.  As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation, 
he  undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them.” 

3.  Continue  the  practice  of  elaborate  writing  as  an  aid  to 
the  practice  of  extemporary  preaching.^  “  Maximus  vero 
studiorum  fructus  est  et  velut  praemiura  quoddam  amplius 
longi  laboris,  ex  tempore  dicendi  facultas:  quam  qui  non 
erit  consecutus,  mea  quidem  sententia  civilibus  officiis  re- 
nunciabit  et  solam  scribendi  facultatem  potius  ad  alia  opera 
convertet.”  ^  Foreign  critics  say  of  Americans,  that  we 
begin  the  culture  of  speech-making  before  we  “  begin  the 
culture  of  thought  ”  ;  we  “  dissolve  instead  of  crystallizing 
truth  in  words  ”  ;  we  do  not  estimate  a  phrase  at  its  precise 
value,”  do  “  not  regard  a  word  as  a  thing  too  precious  to 
be  squandered.”  What  is  thus  said  of  Americans  may  be 
said  of  nearly  all  men  who  speak  much  and  write  little. 
They  are  apt  to  ramble  rather  than  go  forward.  They 
expose  every  unwritten  address  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
cumbrous,  or  slovenly,  or  vague,  or  erratic,  even  when  it  is 
not  so.  If  ministers  would  adhere  to  the  habit  of  writing  a 
model  discourse  as  often  as  they  can,  they  would  be  habitually 
storing  their  mind  with  seed-thoughts  which  would  germinate 
in  healthful  extemporary  sermons.  This  habit  would'  lend 
a  factitious  and  also  a  real  value  to  all  their  addresses, 
would  give  to  them  both  force  and  authority,  would  break 
up  a  popular  association  of  the  loose  and  superficial  with 
the  unwritten.  As  the  stones  of  a  cathedral  are  fitted  to 
each  other  in  the  distant  quarry,  so  the  structure  of  an  ex¬ 
temporary  sermon  is  often  predetermined  in  the  elaborating 
of  a  written  one.  Theology  was  Dr.  Priestley’s  work  and 
chemistry  his  recreation ;  but  he  is  thought  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  more  in  his  amusement  than  in  his  labor. 
Writing  is  regarded  as  work,  and  extemporizing  is  looked 
upon  as  play ;  but  unless  the  work  be  solid,  the  play  will  be 
frivolous.  Cicero  says  of  himself :  “  Fateor  me  oratorem 

^  See  f  2.  1.  1  above. 
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non  ex  rhetorum  officinis,  sed  ex  academiae  spatiis  extitisse.’ 
On  the  same  principle,  when  a  man  is  devoting  all  his  energies 
to  the  writing  of  one  exact  and  well-proportioned  discourse 
he  is  preparing  himself  for  numerous  extemporary  addresses ; 
is  excavating  a  dam  which  will  result  in  turning  a  thousand 
spindles. 

The  example  of  Dr.  Thomas  Scott  is  often  cited  in  favor 
of  sermons  which  are  extemporaneous  in  thought  as  well  as 
in  .language,  and  are  not  intermingled  with  discourses 
elaborately  written.  “  For  more  than  five  and  thirty  years 
he  never  put  pen  to  paper  in  preparing  for  the  pulpit,  except 
in  the  case  of  three  or  four  sermons,  preached  on  particular 
occasions,  and  expressly  intended  for  publication  ;  yet  no 
one  who  lieard  him  would  complain  of  crudeness  or  want 
of  thought  in  his  discourses :  they  were  rather  faulty  in 
being  overcharged  witli  matter,  and  too  argumentative  for 
the  generality  of  hearers.”  ^  While  residing  in  London  as 
preacher  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  Lecturer  at  St.  Mildred’s, 
Bread  Street,  and  also  at  Lothbury,  he  conducted  his  Sab¬ 
bath  services  in  the  following  manner. 

“  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  every  alternate  Sunday,  winter  as 
well  as  summer,  the  watchman  gave  one  heavy  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Mr.  Scott  and  an  old  maid-servant  arose,  —  for  he  could  not  go  out  with¬ 
out  his  breakfast.  lie  then  set  forth  to  meet  a  congregation  at  a  church 
in  Lothbury,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  off;  —  I  rather  think  the  only 
church  in  London  attended  so  early  as  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I 
think  he  had  from  two  to  three  hundred  auditors,  and  administered  the 
sacrament  each  time.  He  used  to  observe  that,  if  at  any  time,  in  his  early 
walk  through  the  streets  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  was  tempted  to  com¬ 
plain,  the  view  of  the  newsmen  equally  alert,  and  for  a  very  different 
object,  changed  his  repinings  into  thanksgivings.  From  the  city  he 
returned  home,  and  about  ten  o’clock  assembled  his  family  to  prayers : 
immediately  after  which,  he  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  where  he  performed 
the  whole  service,  with  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  on  the  alter¬ 
nate  Sundays,  when  he  did  not  go  to  Lothbury.  His  sermons,  you  know, 
were  most  ingeniously  brought  into  an  exact  hour;  just  about  the  same 
time,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  being  spent  in  composing  them.  I  well 
remember  accompanying  him  to  the  afternoon  church  in  Bread  Street 
(nearly  as  far  as  Lothbury),  after  his  taking  his  dinner  without  sitting 

1  Orator,  c.  3. 


2  The  Life  of  Dr.  Scott,  p.  148. 
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down.  On  this  occasion  I  hired  a  hackney-coach  :  but  he  desired  me  not 
to  speak,  as  he  took  that  time  to  prepare  his  sermon.  I  have  calculated 
that  he  could  not  go  much  less  than  fourteen  miles  in  the  day,  frequently 
the  whole  of  it  on  foot,  besides  the  three  services,  and  at  times  a  fourth 
sermon  at  Longacre  Chapel,  or  elsewhere,  on  his  way  home  in  the  evening : 
and  then  he  concluded  the  whole  with  family  prayer,  and  that  not  a  very 
short  one.  Considering  his  bilious  and  asthmatic  habit,  this  was  immense 
labor  !  And  all  this  I  knew  him  do  very  soon  after,  if  not  the  very  next 
Sunday  after  he  had  broken  a  rib  by  falling  down  the  cabin-stairs  of  a 
Margate  packet :  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  passed  few  weeks  without 
taking  an  emetic  ”  ?  ^ 

This  remarkable  record  of  Dr.  Scott  does,  indeed,  in  some, 
but  not  in  all  respects,  oppose  the  theory  of  preaching  main¬ 
tained  ill  the  present  and  in  the  second  section  of  this 
Treatise.  He  was  not  engaged  during  the  week  in  writing 
sermons,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  was  composing  works  on  theology 
and  comments  on  the  Bible,  all  of  which  were  afterwards 
published  and  republished,  sometimes  in  eight,  sometimes  in 
ten,  octavo  volumes.  These  compositions  were,  instead  of 
elaborate  sermons,  the  “  bark  and  steel  ”  for  his  mind. 
Such  was  his  energy  of  mental  application  that  when  about 
fifty-three  years  of  age  he  began  to  make  himself  a  master 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  when  about  sixty  he  began  to 
acquire  the  Arabic.  His  enterprise  as  a  theological  instructor, 
together  with  his  assiduity  as  a  tlieological  author,  saved 
him  from  the  dissipating  influences  which  tend  to  unnerve 
the  man  given  up  to  frequent  speaking  and  no  writing. 

4.  Discipline  your  mind  rigidly  in  such  exercises  as  will  be 
of  immediate  advantage  to  your  sermons.  He  who  preaches 
extempore  ought  to  be  a  solid  thinker,  able  not  only  to  look 
over  a  subject  easily,  but  also  to  look  into  it,  and  through  it. 
If  he  not  only  knows  the  truth,  but  also  knows  that  he  knows 
it,  he  will  go  forward,  like  a  man  treading  on  firm  ground, 
and  will  avoid  that  vacillating  spirit  which  betrays  itself  in 
incoherent  language.  “  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not 
excel.”  A  man  may  accumulate  many  ideas,  and  be  unable 
to  master  them  —  may  take  a  heavier  load  than  he  can 


The  Life  of  Dr.  Scott,  pp.  147,  148. 
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carry.  It  is  said  that  Bayle  not  Oiily  had  a  contempt  for  the 
mathematics,  but  was  utterly  ignorant  of  even  the  first 
propositions  of  Euclid.  The  mathematical  discipline,  how¬ 
ever,  is  important  for  an  extemporaneous  orator.  Eminent 
advocates  have  been  wont  to  demonstrate  a  difficult  geomet¬ 
rical  theorem  immediately  before  they  commenced  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  court.  Their  minds  were  steadied,  thereby,  for  the 
legal  conflict. 

As  a  minister  may  gather  numerous  ideas,  and  yet  fail  in 
the  power  of  severe  thought,  so  he  may  be  able  to  think 
vigorously,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  that  knowledge  which 
will  afford  matter  for  his  sermons.  Therefore  the  rule  is 
not:  Discipline  your  mind  rigidly,  and  also  accumulate 
knowledge  ;  but  the  rule  is :  Discipline  your  mind  rigidly 
in  accumulating  such  knowledge  as  will  be  useful  to  your 
hearers.  This  general  direction  includes  various  subordinate 
ones: 

A.  Study  the  Bible  with  especial  care.  Arrange  for 
yourself,  in  a  logical  or  rhetorical  order,  the  more  important 
illustrative  or  proof-texts.  Commit  them  to  memory  in 
their  fitting  relations.  They  are,  and  they  give  intellectual 
and  moral  wealth.  When  the  speaker  is  perturbed,  and 
his  mind  becomes  a  vacuum,  these  inspired  words  will  rush 
into  it,  and  give  relief  to  him,  as  well  as  comfort  to  his 
audience.  If  he  be  like  the  “  Boanerges  Stormheaven  ”  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  will  be  able  to  close  a  stormy  sentence 
with  a  biblical  text,  and  thus  to  redeem  the  sentence  from 
the  charge  of  mere  wiiidiuess.  The  hearers  wonder  how  he 
will  come  down  from  his  flight  in  the  air,  without  striking 
suddenly  on  the  ground  or  rock  ;  but  he  saves  himself  from 
the  fall  by  catching  at  a  verse  of  scripture,  and  then  rises, 
like  a  swallow  flying  upward  from  the  earth  which  it  has 
well-nigh  touched.  If  an  illiterate  minister  can  thus  glide 
out  of  the  region  of  “  extemporaneous  nonsense,”  then  an 
educated  minister  can  add  new  wealth  and  dignity  to  his 
discourses  by  quoting  scriptures  instinct  with  thought.  One 
text  will  remind  him  of  another,  and  the  other  will  disclose 
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new  treasures  of  wisdom  ;  and  he  will  not  wander  in  search 
of  ideas,  for  “  it  is  not  he  that  speaks,  but  the  Spirit  of  his 
Father  which  speaketh  in  him.”  The  richness  and  fulness 
of  many  a  biblical  text  is  illustrated  by  the  legend  of  the 
Dresden  egg.  A  young  prince  sent  an  iron  egg  to  the  damsel 
who  was  betrothed  to  him.  Not  knowing  its  inward  worth, 
she  threw  it  on  the  ground.  The  shock  started  a  hidden 
spring,  and  a  silver  yolk  rolled  out.  Taking  up  the  yolk, 
she  touched  another  spring,  and  a  golden  chicken  revealed 
itself.  She  touched  a  secret  spring  in  the  chicken,  and 
discovered  a  crown  in  it ;  she  touched  a  spring  concealed  in 
the  crown,  and  was  surprised  to  find  therein  a  diamond 
marriage  ring.  The  verse  of  the  Bible  may  be  a  short  one  ; 
but  it  contains  a  diamond  within  the  gold,  and  the  gold 
secreted  in  the  silver,  and  the  silver  hidden  in  the  iron ; 
each  outward  cover  opening  into  a  concealed,  but  rarer, 
treasure. 

Providence  has  doubtless  made  a  great  inequality  among 
men  in  their  power  of  verbal  memory.  No  power,  however, 
is  more  capable  of  improvement  than  this.  A  clergyman 
may  be  expected  to  make  this  improvement  by  a  discipline 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  statesman.  After  William  Wilber- 
force  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  he  committed  to  memory 
the  whole  of  the, one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm,  as  he 
walked  day  after  day  from  his  lodgings  to  the  House  of 
Commons.^  His  speeches,  as  well  as  character,  illustrated 
the  advantages  of  this  discipline.  It  is  recorded  as  a  rhet¬ 
orical  fault  of  the  Virginian,  Samuel  L.  Straughan,  that 
he  would  often  quote  nearly  a  hundred  texts  in  a  single  ex¬ 
temporary  sermon.^  The  ability  to  commit  such  a  fault  is  a 
rare  excellence.  It  is,  indeed,  often  conjoined  with  a  weak 
judgment.  Mr.  Samuel  Warren  describes  a  collier  whom  he 
had  known  in  Somersetshire,  named  Victory  Purdey,  who 
had  the  wliole  Bible  by  heart.  “  Mention  only  one  word  of 
any  verse,  and  he  would  tell  you  exactly  where  it  was  to  be 

1  See  Life  of  Wilberforce,  Vol.  v.  p.  45. 

^  Annals  of  the  American  Baptist  Pnipit,  pp.  516,  517. 
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found,  cum  pertinentiis,  with  unfaltering  readiness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Not  a  step  further,  however,  could  poor  Victory  go. 
As  far  as  reasoning  went  he  was  an  idiot.  He  could  no 
more  have  put  two  texts  together  tlian  he  could  have  flown.”  i 
Such  instances,  even  if  painted  in  exaggerated  colors,  afford 
a  real  solace  to  some  men  who  are  unable  to  speak  without 
their  manuscript.  From  their  want  of  memory  they  infer 
their  possession  of  genius.  They  forget  that  Seneca  remem¬ 
bered  “  two  thousand  names  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  were  spoken  to  him  ”  ;  that  the  greatest  orators  in  the 
world  have  been  distinguished  for  their  power  of  recollecting 
words  ;  and  that  a  verbal  memory,  combined,  as  it  may  be, 
with  “  the  understrapping  virtue  of  discretion,”  is  essential 
to  the  highest  power  of  extemporaneous  eloquence.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  greatest  rhetoricians  of  the  world  has  said :  “  Tan- 
tum  ingenii,  quantum  memoriae.” 

B.  Study  the  truths  of  theological  science.  Form  for 
yourself  a  syllabus  of  them.  Express  each  of  these  truths 
in  terse,  suggestive  language.  Repeat  that  expression  often, 
and  engrave  it  on  your  memory.  Let  a  single  brief  paragraph 
be  such  as  will  intimate  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  truth, 
as  a  single  bone  intimated  to  Cuvier  the  whole  anatomical 
structure  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged.  A  jurist  is 
advised  to  commit  to  memory  hundreds  of  legal  maxims, 
each  one  unfolding  a  legal  principle,  each  one  suggesting  a 
condensed  treatise  on  law.  Books  of  such  maxims  are 
printed  for  him.  If  a  preacher  would  write  in  a  volume  a 
system  of  such  religious  aphorisms  as  he  has  framed  for 
himself,  he  would  find  that  volume  one  of  his  best  means  of 
discipline.  The  objector  says :  “  What  is  committed  to 
paper  is  but  seldom  committed  to  the  mind.”  Dr.  Johnson 
supposed  that  “  the  act  of  writing  distracts  the  thoughts, 
and  what  is  twice  read  is  commonly  better  remembered  than 
what  is  transcribed.”  But  that  which  a  man  writes  and 
which  he  also  repeatedly  reads  is  better  remembered  than 
that  which  he  reads  without  having  written.  On  the  memory 
1  Law  Studies,  pp.  791,  797. 
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of  ordinary  men,  if  not  on  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  act  of 
writing  tends  to  make  a  deep  impression ;  for,  first,  it  pro¬ 
longs  their  attention  to  the  thought ;  and,  secondly,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  kind  of  touch,  and  brings  a  new  sense  to  aid 
the  eye,  and  two  senses  are  more  impressive  than  one.  If  a 
clergyman,  when  he  has  written  an  elaborate  sermon,  will 
reduce  various  parts  of  it  into  terse,  pithy  expressions  of  truth, 
and  will  add  them  to  his  collection  of  aplioristic  statements, 
he  will  be  constantly  accumulating  hints  for  his  unwritten 
sermons.  These  hints  will  divide  and  subdivide  themselves 
into  the  materials  for  saving  him  from  “  extemporaneous 
platitudes.”  He  will  enjoy  the  fruit  which  he  has  gathered 
with  his  own  hands.  He  will  more  freely  use  the  property 
which  he  has  earned  than  that  which  he  has  inherited  or 
borrowed.  If  Dr.  Emmons  had  listened  to  unwritten  dis¬ 
courses  tinctured  with  such  apothegms,  he  would  not  have 
called  “  extempore  ”  preachers  “  pro-tempore  ’’  preachers, 
and  said  that  “  the  most  important  requisites  for  an  extem¬ 
poraneous  preacher  are  ignorance,  impudence,  and  presump-  • 
tion  ;  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  able  to  talk  half  an  hour 
about  notliing.” 

C.  Persevere  in  the  habit  of  reading  religious  truth  in  the 
book  of  nature,  in  the  secular  sciences,  in  the  useful  and 
fine  arts,  in  history.  There  are  “  sermons  in  stones,”  in 
water-wheels,  in  noble  actions,  in  wars,  in  shipwrecks.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  in  sermons,  and  sermons  in  pictures.  We  are 
astonished  at  the  variety  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  the 
great  painters  of  Europe.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  a  musical 
performer  and  composer,  a  poet,  sculptor,  architect,  engineer, 
anatomist,  chemist,  astronomer,  mathematician ;  he  was 
skilled  in  mechanics  and  various  branches  of  natural  history ; 
he  anticipated  many  discoveries  of  modern  science.  He  and 
otlier  great  painters  acted  on  the  principle  that  there  is  a 
commune  vinculum  between  all  the  arts  and  all  the  sciences. 

In  an  eminent  degree  is  tliere  a  connection  between  theology 
and  other  studies.  Therefore  it  is  said  that  a  minister  must 
know  something  of  everything,  although  ho  cannot  know 
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everything  of  anything.  If  he  know  nothing  except  theology, 
he  does  not  know  theology.  A  man  who  is  merely  a  preacher 
will  be  a  lop-sided  one.  Dr.  Thomas  Scott  began  his  minis¬ 
terial  life  without  a  decidedly  evangelical  spirit.  “  For 
several  years,”  he  writes,  “  I  scarcely  opened  a  book  which 
treated  of  anything  besides  religion.”  His  biographer  adds 
that,  afterward,  “  when  his  mind  was  made  up  and  well- 

stored  with  information  upon  theological  questions, . his 

reading  became  as  various  as  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  it.  No  book  which  furnished  knowledge  that  might 
be  turned  to  account  was  uninteresting  to  him.”  He  read 
“  the  Greek  tragedians  and  other  classic  authors,”  also  such 
works  as  Thornton  on  Paper  Credit,  Locke’s  Treatises  on 
Money,  etc.,  etc.^  He  often  repeated  the  saying  that  a  cler¬ 
gyman  should  wander  through  all  the  fields  of  literature, 
but  should  bring  back  to  his  profession,  as  a  bee  to  its  hive, 
all  the  fruits  which  he  had  gleaned.  If  a  man  be  a  mere 
thinker,  there  is  danger  of  his  being  a  bald  preacher ;  if  he 
be  a  mere  reader,  there  is  danger  of  his  becoming  desultory 
in  the  pulpit.  He  must  think  in  order  to  read  well,  and  must 
read  in  order  to  think  well.  “  There  be  two  things  to  be  avoyded 
by  him  [the  lawyer,  says  Coke]  as  enemies  to  learning  — 
praepostera  lectio  et  praepropera  praxis.''^  There  are  two 
things  to  be  avoided  by  the  clerical  scholar  —  the  habit  of 
merely  professional  thinking  and  the  habit  of  merely  dis¬ 
cursive  reading.^  If  he  be  able  to  illustrate  religious  truths 
by  allusions  to  the  stars  and  the  mines,  to  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  and  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  to  what  he  has  seen 
and  heard,  as  well  as  read,  he  will  avoid  the  hiatus  to  which 
ill-trained  extemporizers  are  exposed,  and  will  not  be  driven 
to  take  up  their  cry :  “  A  fronte  praecipitium,  a  tergo  lupus.” 

As  the  mental  application  of  a  man  who  preaches  ex  Ubidine 

1  Life  of  Dr.  Scott,  pp.  72,  73. 

*  “  I  was  disposed  to  think  well  of  him  [a  man  who  had  recently  entered  upon 
public  life]  till  I  heard  him  say  that  for  the  last  four  years  he  had  read  fourteen 
hours  a  day!  I  have  never  thought  anything  of  him  since.  From  that  time, 
whatever  I  have  seen  or  known  of  him,  has  convinced  me  that  he  spoke  truly.” 
—  Quoted  by  Mr.  Warren  in  his  “  Law  Studies.”  p.  123. 
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should  be  extensive,  as  well  as  intensive,  he  will  combine  both 
of  these  qualities  in  applying  himself  to  systems  of  logic  and 
mental  philosophy.  These  systems  are  intimately  allied  with 
Biblical  truth,  suggest  various  arguments  for  it,  various  answers 
to  the  objections  against  it,  various  illustrations  of  it.  Robert 
Hall  could  never  have  excelled  as  he  did  in  extemporary 
speech,  unless  he  had  also  excelled  as  a  logician  and  mental 
philosopher.  When  wearied  and  sickened  with  the  drudgery 
of  his  profession,  Mr.  Choate  happened  to  see  for  the  first 
time  a  copy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  “  Reid.”  He  revived 
at  once,  and  exclaimed  :  “  Here’s  food.  Now  I  will  go  home 
and  feast.  There’s  true  poetry  in  these  metaphysicians.”  ^ 
They  inure  a  preacher  to  think  for  himself ;  they  stimulate 
him  to  express  definite  ideas ;  and  “  hearers,”  says  Dr.  Em¬ 
mons,  “  will  always  give  you  their  attention,  if  you  give 
them  anything  to  attend  to.” 

D.  Accustom  yourself  to  speak  extempore  in  an  orderly 
and  apposite  style  on  the  more  difficult  themes  of  sermons. 
If  you  can  manage  hard  themes  in  private,  you  can  manage 
easy  themes  in  public.  Daily  express  your  thoughts  on 
some  doctrine  or  duty ;  explaining  the  nature  of  it,  the 
reasons  for  it,  the  objections  to  it.  Extemporize  thus  from 
day  to  day  on  the  whole  system  of  dogmatic  and  practical 
theology.  After  you  have  perused  a  book,  state  the  substance 
of  it  in  accurate  language.  Classify  your  ideas  on  one 
theme  after  another  until  you  are  able  to  speak  on  it  without 
much  premeditation.  Select  the  most  embarrassing  subject 
on  which  you  have  been  reading,  marshall  your  thoughts 
upon  it  as  suddenly  as  you  can ;  express  them  aloud  in  a 
style  as  coherent,  concise,  and  appropriate  as  possible.  Pursue 
these  exorcises  not  only  in  private  but  also  in  the  social 
circle.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  discipline  which  ministers 
can  adopt  is,  to  frame  and  criticise  extemporaneous  plans 
of  sermons  in  a  society  formed  for  the  purpose.  A  text  is 
given  out ;  no  member  of  the  society  knows  beforehand  -what 
the  text  is  to  be ;  every  member  is  required  to  frame  at  once 

^  Dr.  Brovm’s  Life  and  Writings  of  Rufus  Choate,  Vol.  i.  p.  304. 
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the  syllabus  of  a  sermon  on  the  topic  thus  unexpectedly  pro¬ 
posed  ;  each  one  presents  his  syllabus  for  criticism  within  a  few 
minutes  after  he  liears  of  the  subject ;  he  thus  learns  to  think 
for  himself,  to  think  rapidly  as  well  as  consecutively,  to  think 
amid  some  distracting  influences.  He  learns  the  faults  to 
which  he  is  most  exposed  in  sermonizing ;  for  his  easily 
besetting  faults  are  those  which  present  themselves  in  his 
unpremeditated  movements.  He  has  an  incentive  to  prepare 
himself  for  these  impromptu  efforts  by  storing  his  mind 
with  knowledge  and  acquiring  a  habit  of  self-con trol.i 
Precisely  here  is  the  usefulness  of  debating  societies.  They 
furnish  the  gymnastics  for  an  extemporaneous  preacher.  He 
learns  in  them  to  think  rapidly  and  warily ;  to  look  at  a 
subject  on  all  sides  ;  to  look  at  the  past  and  the  future  im¬ 
pression  of  his  words.  William  Pinkney,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
Lord  Mansfield,  were  indebted  for  no  small  degree  of  their 
eminence  to  their  exercises  in  such  associations.^  “  Burke’s 
fondness  for  the  pursuits  of  a  statesman,  if  not  first  acquired 
in  debating  societies,  was  certainly  first  manifested  and 
greatly  augmented  in  them.  It  is  stated  of  that  able  poli¬ 
tician  that  the  acquaintance  with  history  which  marked  his 
future  life,  and  which  tended  to  the  development  of  much 
of  his  political  wisdom,  was  fostered  by  occasional  meetings 
of  the  incipient  Historical  Society,  —  “an  institution,”  says 
the  biographer  of  Curran,  “  which,  as  a  school  of  eloquence, 


1  During  the  years  1836-47,  when  the  author  instructed  classes  in  Homiletics, 
he  often  met  them  for  the  extemporaneous  framing  and  criticising  of  plans  of 
sermons,  and  noticed  that  some  of  the  students  formed  better  plans  under  the 
stimulus  of  this  exercise  than  they  formed  in  their  private  study. 

2  Many  American  orators  (Henry  Clay,  for  example,  as  recorded  in  his 
Memoir  by  Colton,  p.  25),  have  been  indebted  for  their  extemporary  skill  to  the 
same  exercise  of  social  debate.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thus  stated  one  principle 
on  which  the  usefulness  of  this  discipline  depends  :  “  Under  the  influence  of  any 
partial  feeling,  it  is  certain  that  most  men  can  more  easily  reconcile  themselves 
to  any  favorite  measure,  when  agitating  it  in  their  own  mind,  than  when  obliged 
to  expose  its  merits  to  a  third  party,  when  the  necessity  of  seeming  impartial 
procures  for  the  opposite  arguments  a  much  more  fair  statement  than  that 
which  he  affords  it  in  tacit  meditation.”  —  Waverley  Novels  (Parker’s  edition), 
Vol.  xii.  p.  218. 
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was  unrivalled,  and  has  given  to  the  bar  and  the  senate  some 
of  their  brightest  ornaments.”  ^ 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  perceive  that  the  clerical  profession 
is  kindred  to  the  legal,  and  the  gymnastics  requisite  for  the 
one  are  also  requisite  for  the  other.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact, 
that  the  lawyer  is  often  advised  to  discipline  himself  on  a 
theological  treatise.  He  has  been  required  to  go  through  a 
drill  on  “  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  way  to  Salva¬ 
tion,”  —  the  great  work  of  Chillingworth,  which  has  been 
recommended  as  a  model  of  reasoning  by  Lord  Coke,  Lord 
Mansfield,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  John  Locke,  Lord  Claren¬ 
don,  Mosheim, Gibbon, Warburton,  Hallam,  and  many  others. 
In  his  popular  and  practical  Introduction  to  Law  Studies,^  Mr. 
Warren  j>rescribes  the  following  exercitation  on  at  least  the 
second  chapter  of  Cliillingworth’s  treatise  : 

“  Take  first  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  whole  chapter ;  and  then  apply 
yourself  leisurely  to  the  first  half  dozen  pages.  Pause  after  reading  a  few 
sentences  ;  look  off  the  book  into  your  mind,  and  satisfy  yourself  that  the 
thought,  not  the  language,  is  there,  fully  and  distinctly.  Go  thus  through 
the  work,  carefully  marking  the  stages  of  the  argument,  the  connection 
of  each  thought  with  the  other,  and  the  general  bearing  of  the  whole. 
Set  your  author,  as  it  were,  at  a  little  distance  from  you.  Watch  how 
warily  he  approaches  his  opponent.”  Can  you  discover  “  a  defect  or  a 
redundancy  either  In  thought  or  in  expression?  Can  you  put  your  finger 
anywhere  upon  a  fallacy  ?  Try ;  tax  your  ingenuity  and  acuteness*  to  the 
uttermost !  Having  thoroughly  possessed  yourself  of  the  whole  argument, 
put  away  your  book  and  memoranda,  and  try  to  go  over  it  in  your  mind. 
Endeavor  to  repeat  it  aloud,  as  if  in  oral  controversy ;  thus  testing  not 
only  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  your  perceptions,  but  the  strength  of 
your  memory  —  the  readiness  and  fitness  of  your  language.  Let  not  a 
film  of  indistinctness  remain  in  your  recollection,  but  clear  it  away,  in- 
stanter,  by  reference  —  if  necessary — to  your  book.  Not  content  even 
with  this,  make  a  point,  the  next  day,  of  writing  down  the. substance  of 
your  yesterday’s  reading,  in  as  compendious  and  logical  a  form  as  possible, 
and  go  on  thus,  step  by  step,  through  the  whole  argument.  Having  so 
looked  minutely  at  the  means  and  the  end,  at  the  process  and  the  result, 
at  the  whole  and  its  parts ;  having  completely  mastered  this  celebrated 
argument  in  all  Its  bearings,  you  will  be  conscious  of  having  undergone 
unusual  and  severe  exertion  —  of  having  received  an  invaluable  lesson 
from  one  of  the  subtlest  and  most  powerful  disputants  —  one  of  the  closest 

1  Hoffman’s  Course  of  Legal  Study,  Vol.  i.  pp.  808-810.  ^  pp_  218-224. 
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and  most  skilful  reasoners,  whom  perhaps  the  world  ever  saw.  All  the 
faculties  of  your  mind  —  many  of  them,  it  may  be,  till  then  dormant  and 
torpid,  will  have  been  drawn  into  full  play ;  will  have  been,  as  it  were, 
set  upon  the  qui  vive.  You  will  see  at  once  both  your  weak  and  your 
strong  points,  and  guide  your  future  efforts  accordingly.” 

E.  Adopt  various  methods  for  regulating  the  instinct,  and 
gaining  the  art  of  expression.  A  man  may  be  moved  by  the 
dictates  of  conscience  to  make  his  thoughts  known,  but  he 
will  speak  with  the  greater  power  if  his  natural  impulses 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  sense  of  duty.  When  he  is  in  a 
normal  state  and  is  reflecting  on  the  subject  of  his  discourse, 
his  thoughts  sooner  or  later  classify  themselves  and  enlist 
his  affections  ;  then  comes  the  impulse  to  tell  what  he  thinks 
and  how  he  feels  ;  this  is  the  instinct  of  expression ;  it  rises 
and  falls  neither  too  soon  nor  too  late.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  instinct  is  abnormal.  It  is  too  active  in  one  man  and 
impels  him  to  express  his  thoughts  when  they  are  only  half- 
formed,  to  disclose  his  feelings  before  they  are  fully  harmo¬ 
nious  with  his  subject.  The  pear  falls  before  it  is  ripe.  This 
man  may  be  voluble  as  an  extemporizer,  but  is  inconsequent 
and  superficial.  In  another  man  the  instinct  is  too  inactive, 
and  leaves  him  to  shrink  from  expressing  his  thoughts  and 
especially  from  exposing  his  emotions.  This  man,  if  he 
speak  extempore  at  all,  is  too  slow  and  seems  to  be  sluggish. 
The  pear  hangs  on  the  tree  until  it  is  spoiled.  If  a  minister 
aim  to  perfect  himself  in  “  free  speech,”  he  will  so  educate 
his  instinct  of  expression  that  it  shall  rouse  him  to  utter  his 
thouglits  and  feelings  just  when  they  are  most  inspiring. 
Let  him  rightly  train  himself,  and  then  after  meditating  on 
his  theme  and  bringing  his  heart  into  unison  with  it,  he  will 
be  not  only  prepared,  but  impelled  to  speak.  Nature  and 
habit  will  conspire  with  conscience  and  benevolence.  His 
business  will  be  his  pleasure ;  and  a  man  commonly  does  well 
what  he  loves  to  do.  His  sermon  will  be  a  relief  to  him. 
He  aches  if  he  does  not  express  the  sentiments  of  his  heart. 
His  future  reward,  his  present  duty,  his  present  happiness, 
give  a  triple  reason  for  his  exclamation :  “  Woe  is  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel.” 
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The  minister  must  discipline  himself  not  only  in  the 
instinct^  but  also  in  the  art  of  expression.  We  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  that  he  will  be  as  diligent  as  the  statesman  is 
in  gaining  a  command  of  his  mother  tongue.  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  not  only  translated  all  Cicero’s  orations  into  English, 
but  also  re-translated  the  English  orations  into  Latin. 
Edmund  Burke  was  not  only  familiar  with  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  Plutarch,  but  he  committed  to  memory  lengthened 
passages  of  the  Latin  poets,  especially  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Lucretius.  William  Pitt,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
had  read  aU  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  classical 
authors,  and  sometimes  “  dwelt  for  hours  on  striking  pas¬ 
sages  of  an  orator  or  historian,  in  noticing  their  turns  of 
expression,”  etc.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  mastery 
of  language.  Lord  Chatham  not  only  addicted  himself  to  the 
translating  of  Demosthenes  into  English,  but  he  also  read 
Bailey’s  folio  Dictionary  twice  through  with  discriminating 
care.  Other  statesmen  have  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to 
the  critical  study  of  Shakespeare,^  Milton,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr. 
South,  also  grammars  of  their  native  and  of  foreign  languages. 
They  have  aimed  in  this  manner  to  gain  not  only  that 
copiousness,  but  also  that  preciseness,  of  utterance  which 
Charles  James  Fox  ascribed  to  William  Pitt :  “  I  never 
hesitate  for  a  word  ;  Pitt  never  hesitates  for  the  word.” 
President  Brown  says  that  no  man  “  could  make  a  more 
clear,  convincing,  and  effective  statement ;  none  held  all  the 
resources  of  the  language  more  absolutely  at  command  ”  ^ 
than  Mr.  Rufus  Choate.  It  is  instructive,  therefore,  to  peruse 
Mr.  Choate’s  remarks  on  the  methods  of  learning  the  felicities 
of  our  language.  The  following  are  records  of  his  familiar 
conversation : 

“  The  culture  of  expression  should  be  a  specific  study,  quite  distinct 
from  the  invention  of  thought.  Language  and  its  elements,  words,  are  to 

^  A  minister  who  had  not  proved  all  things  and  held  fast  that  which  is  good, 
ended  a  sermon  against  the  study  of  the  drama  with  these  words  :  “  What  will 
you  think  of  the  time  you  have  wasted  in  reading  your  Shakespeare  when  you 
arrive  at  ‘  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns  f  ’  ” 

“  Dr.  Brown’s  Life  and  Writings  of  Rufus  Choate,  Vol.  i.  p.  295. 
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be  maistcred  by  direct,  earnest  labor.  A  speaker  ought  daily  to  exercise 

and  air  his  vocabulary,  and  also  to  add  to  and  enrich  it . Dictionaries 

are  of  great  service  in  this  filling  up  and  fertilizing  of  diction.  Pinkney 
had  all  the  dictionaries  •which  he  could  buy,  from  Richardson  to  Webster. 
You  don’t  want  a  diction  gathered  from  the  newspapers,  caught  from  the 
air,  common  and  unsuggestive ;  but  you  want  one  whose  every  word  is 

full  freighted  with  suggestion  and  association,  with  beauty  and  power . 

In  addition  to  translating,  talking  is  an  excellent  discipline.  It  exercises 
all  those  words  which  one  has  at  ready  command.  You  want  to  use  your 
stock  continually,  or  it  will  rust.  Buchanan,  the  foreign  missionary,  once 
observed  that  he  doubted  not  he  had  laid  up  in  his  memory  one  hundred 
thousand  wortls  which  were  never  employed,  but  which  by  a  little  use 

he  would  fully  command . If  you  want  really  to  master  what  you  think 

you  know,  tell  it  to  somebody.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  learned  very 
many  complete  pages  of  Addison,  and  retailed  them  out  in  conversation. 
He  was  thus  practising  very  much  the  same  thing  as  extempore  delivery, 
in  original  words,  of  other  people’s  thoughts ;  a  practice  I  much  approve  of.‘ 

The  preceding  remarks  suggest  the  mutual  harmony  of  a 
minister’s  duties.  We  need  not  fear  that  because  he  adopts  a 
vigorous  mental  discipline  he'will  become  an  anchorite.  Mr. 
Warren,  in  his  Law  Studies,  quotes  the  rule  of  Sir  Henry 
Finch  :  Study  all  the  morning,  and  talk  all  the  afternoon.” 
In  his  system  of  parochial  visitation  the  minister  learns  as 
well  as  teaches ;  he  finds  every  parlor  in  his  diocese  a  school 
for  himself ;  he  forms  the  habit  of  unfolding  his  thoughts  and 
emotions  when  they  are  needed,  of  using  those  plain  Saxon 
words  which  are  fitted  to  touch  the  hearts  of  plain  men. 
This  habit  grows  upon  him,  until  it  generates  an  internal 
demand  to  express  himself  in  that  style  which  the  incidents 
of  the  hour  suggest.  If  he  read  a  sermon  in  the  pulpit  he 
will  change  its  inapt  phrases  for  words  which  are  inspired 
into  him  by  the  scenes  amid  which  he  reads.  He  learns  to 
deliver  a  discourse  as  he  conducts  a  dignified  conversation. 
He  is  instructed  by  his  parishioners  in  the  best  rules  of 
eloquence.  One  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  present 
century  has  remarked:  “I  have  read  books  enough,  and 
observed  and  conversed  with  enough  of  eminent  and  splend¬ 
idly  cultivated  minds,  too,  in  my  time ;  but  I  assure  you  I 

1  Parker’s  Reminiscences  of  Rufus  Choate,  pp.  248,  249, 250,  258,  259. 
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have  heard  higher  sentiments  from  the  lips  of  poor  un¬ 
educated  men  and  women,  when  exerting  the  spirit  of  severe 
yet  gentle  heroism  under  difficulties  and  afflictions,  or 
speaking  their  simple  tliouglits  as  to  circumstances  in  the 
lot  of  friends  and  neighbors,  than  I  ever  yet  met  with,  except 
in  the  pages  of  the  Bible.” 

5.  Make  a  special  as  well  as  general  preparation  for  each 
one  of  your  extemporary  sermons.  Before  you  begin  to 
preach,  be  sure  that  you  are  able  at  once  to  decompose  your 
subject  by  analysis,  and  instantly  recompose  it  by  synthesis. 
Like  various  other  rules,  this  may  be  modified  by  circum¬ 
stances.  Some  men  may  preach  on  many  themes,  and  many 
men  may  preach  on  some  themes  with  but  little  work  im¬ 
mediately  preceding.  The  work  has  been  performed  in  the 
remote  past.  When  a  lawyer  is  accused  of  exorbitant 
charges  for  his  extemporaneous  advice,  or  a  physFcian  for 
his  extemporaneous  prescription,  he  replies :  “  That  advice, 
that  prescription,  has  cost  me  three  or  ten  years  of  study.” 
“  How  long  a  time  have  you  spent  on  that  sermon  ”  ?  was  a 
question  addressed  to  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.  “  Ten  years,”  “  twenty-five 
years,”  “thirty  years,”  have  been  the  answers.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles 
Ely  once  remarked,  that  he  could  preach  on  two  thousand 
biblical  texts  with  only  five  minutes  for  the  study  of  each 
one.  Perhaps  he  could.  Perhaps  his  hearers  would  not 
agree  with  him.  Perhaps  he  was  able  to  do  what  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  ministers  would  be  foolhardy  in  attempting.  Per¬ 
haps  the  men  who  would  be  most  apt  to  imitate  him  are  the 
very  men  who  would  be  most  apt  to  fail.^  When  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  who  has  been  called  “  the  model  lawyer,”  was 
overladen  with  public  duties,  he  would  often  enter  the  court¬ 
room,  learn  there  the  particulars  of  the  cause  he  was  to 
argue,  and  then,  without  any  antecedent  knowledge  of  it, 
would  speak  upon  it  like  a  master.  But  not  every  man  is 

1  Dr.  Ely  had  several  peculiar  aptitudes  for  an  extemporaneous  orator.  When 
about  sixty  years  old  he  preached  four  hours  in  a  single  day  and  was  not 
wearied.  He  was  also  a  man  of  exceptional  memory,  and  exceptions  are  per¬ 
ilous  when  regarded  as  rules. 
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Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Daniel  Webster  did  not  profess  to  be 
an  extemporizer  in  thought  as  well  as  language.  Talking 
of  his  own  unwritten  speeches  he  applied  to  himself  the 
following  words  of  Alexander  Hamilton ;  “  Men  give  me 
some  credit  for  genius.  All  the  genius  I  have  lies  just  in 
this:  When  1  have  a  subject  in  hand,  I  study  it  profoundly. 
Day  and  night  it  is  before  me.  I  explore  it  in  all  its  bearings. 
My  mind  becomes  pervaded  with  it.  Then  the  effort  which 
I  make  the  people  are  pleased  to  call  the  fruit  of  genius. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  labor  and  tliought.”  On  another  occasion 
Mr.  Webster  said  :  “  Whenever  I  am  invited  to  address  my 
fellow-men,  I  never  feel  that  I  am  treating  them  with  suitable 
respect  unless  I  appear  before  them  in  my  best  attire  and 
with  my  most  carefully  prepared  thoughts.” 

The  special  preparation  for  an  extemporary  sermon  may 
be  made  in  various  ways.  Of  these,  neither  can  be  authori¬ 
tatively  prescribed  for  all  preachers,  but  each  may  be  safely 
recommended  for  some. 

A.  One  of  these  methods  is  the  spontaneous.  While 
sitting  by  the  bed  of  an  invalid,  or  walking  in  the  fields,  or 
engaging  in  familiar  conversation,  or  examining  a  picture 
or  a  statue,  or  listening  to  the  sermon  of  another  man,  or 
writing  an  elaborate  discourse  of  his  own,  a  minister  is 
startled  by  entirely  new  thoughts  on  some  entirely  new 
theme.  Tliese  first  thoughts  are  the  best  which  he  will  have 
on  this  theme.  Let  him  seize  them  just  as  they  are,  and 
hold  them  fast.  Let  him  commit  them  at  once  to  paper. 
They  may  be  delicate  and  as  evanescent  as  the  aroma  of  a 
flower.  Robert  Hall  stated  to  a  friend,  that  when  projecting 
his  sermon  on  Modern  Infidelity  “  he  had  risen  from  his  bed 
two  or  three  times  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  record 
thoughts,  or  to  write  down  passages  that  he  feared  might 
otherwise  escape  his  memory,”  ^  tenacious  as  that  memory 
was.  If  every  minister  could  preserve  a  record  of  his  own 
original  plans  of  sermons,  the  record  would  be  to  him  one 
of  the  books  which  are  books.  As  these  thoughts  rushed  of 

1  Recollections  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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their  own  accord  into  his  mind,  so  they  will  penetrate  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  Not  all  thoughts,  but  these  thoughts 
are  exactly  apposite  to  an  extemporary  sermon.  They  are 
like  the  first  impressions,  the  “  author’s  proof”  of  a  picture, 
and  are  blurred  by  much  handling.  If  elaborated  into  a 
written  discourse  their  simplicity,  naturalness,  brightness, 
will  be  marred. 

B.  Another  mode  of  preparing  to  preach  extempore  is  the 
tentative.  On  some  themes  the  first  thoughts  are  not  the 
best ;  they  are  not  only  crude,  but  also  confused.  They 
must  be  re-arranged  again  and  again.  Sometimes  a  man 
(Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  often  adopted  this  mode)  writes  down 
the  first  idea  which  occurs  to  him  on  his  subject ;  then  the 
second,  although  it  may  be  strangely  disconnected  with  the 
first ;  then  the  third,  perhaps  discrepant  from  either ;  he 
reaches  the  tenth,  it  may  be,  or  the  twentieth;  then,  perhaps, 
he  reviews  them  all ;  at  length  new  ideas  suddenly  dart  into 
his  mind,  and,  as  if  by  a  new  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope,  the 
old  and  the  new  arrange  themselves  in  a  logical  or  graceful 
or  affecting  order;  he  has  no  further  use  for  his  manuscript; 
he  is  ready  to  preach  a  discourse  of  which  those  disjointed 
notes  would  give  to  a  stranger  no  intimation.  Those  notes 
are  no  more  the  first  draught  of  his  sermon  than  the  tuning 
of  the  instruments  of  an  orchestra  is  the  prelude 'of  the 
symphony. 

Sometimes  his  ideas  will  not  come  into  a  fit  arrangement 
by  any  of  his  unaided  efforts.  He  then  reads  a  book  relating 
to  his  theme.  He  reads  not  for  the  purpose  of  plagiarizing 
from  his  author,  but  for  the  sake  of  refreshing  his  own  ex¬ 
siccated  mind.  The  water  which  is  poured  into  a  dry  pump 
brings  up  the  deeper  water  of  the  well.  Under  this  fresh 
influence  a  single  phrase,  perhaps  a  single  word,  striking  his 
eye,  brings  all  his  thoughts  into  an  order  which  might  never 
otherwise  have  occurred  to  him ;  he  throws  the  book  aside  ; 
he  has  the  plan  of  a  sermon  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  volume.  It  is  his  own  frame,  enclosing  a  picture  which 
is  also  his  own. 

VoL.  XXIX.  No.  114. 
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In  ordinary  cases,  the  man  who  adopts  either  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  methods  will  be  the  readiest  to  improve  his  sermon 
while  he  is  preaching  it.  In  the  repose  of  his  study  his  mind 
is  creative ;  it  will  be  much  more  so  amid  the  excitements 
of  the  pulpit. 

C.  A  distinct  mode  of  preparing  to  preach  extempore  is 
the  exact.  Adopting  this  mode,  a  man  is  not  satisfied  with 
a  general  plan  or  with  first  suggestions ;  he  examines  and 
re-examines  his  schedule  ah  imis  unguibus  usque  ad  verticem 
mmmum.  He  settles  the  particular  sequence  of  his  thoughts, 
from  the  first  in  his  Exordium  to  the  last  in  his  Peroration. 
He  pre-determines  not  only  the  shadings  of  his  argument, 
but  also  the  gradations  of  his  sighs  and  tears.  If  his  plan 
were  written  down,  it  would  be  a  complete  index  to  his  dis¬ 
course.  But  it  is  not  written ;  or  if  it  be,  it  is  not  written 
for  the  sake  of  its  words.  The  author  intends  not  only  to 
choose  his  words  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  to  deviate,  as  his 
inspiration  prompts  him,  from  his  pre-con ceived  plan. 
“  When  the  topic  rises,  when  the  mind  kindles  from  within, 
and  the  strain  becomes  loftier,  or  bolder,  or  more  pathetic ; 
when  the  sacred  fountain  of  tears  is  ready  to  overflow,  and 
audience  and  speaker  are  moved  by  one  kindred  sympathetic 
passion,  then  the  thick-coming  fancies  cannot  be  kept  down, 
the  storehouse  of  the  memory  is  unlocked,  images  start  up 
from  the  slumber  of  years,  and  all  that  the  orator  has  seen, 
read,  heard,  or  felt  returns  in  distinct  shape  and  vivid  colors. 
The  cold  and  premeditated  text  will  no  longer  suffice  for  the 
glowing  thought.  The  stately,  balanced  phrase  gives  place 
to  some  abrupt,  graphic  expression,  that  rushes  unbidden  to 
his  lips.  The  unforeseen  incident  or  locality  furnishes  an 
apt  and  speaking  image  ;  and  the  discourse  instinctively 
transposes  itself  into  a  higher  key.”  ^ 

D.  A  still  difibrent  method  of  preparing  an  extemporary 
sermon  is  the  slavish.  In  this  method  the  author  does  not 
pre-determine  his  words,  therefore  his  discourse  belongs  to 
the  extemporary  class ;  but  while  he  retains  the  body  he  does 

1  Edward  Everett  in  his  Memoir  of  Webster,  pp.  Ixx,  Ixxi. 
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not  retain  the  soul  of  extemporary  speech,  for  he  does  not 
intend  to  deviate  from  his  prescribed  order  of  thought.  His 
framework  is  finished,  and  is  of  cast-iron.  It  were  ordinarily 
better  to  prepare  such  a  sermon  for  delivery  with  notes  than 
without  them.  A  pastor  has  been  known  to  write  such  a 
sermon  with  a  design  to  preach  it  extempore,  but  afterwards 
to  abandon  that  design,  and  to  read  it  from  ma’iuscript.  It 
proved  to  be  an  epicene  discourse,  having  the  virtues  neither 
of  the  written  nor  the  free  speech.  Many  a  pastor  has 
merged  his  extempore  sermon  into  a  memoriter  one  by  pre¬ 
determining  his  order  of  thought  so  minutely  that  he  could 
not  avoid  associating  with  it  a  pre-determined  order  of  words. 
If  a  man  preserve  the  extemporizing  state  of  mind  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  words  merely,  he  is  just  xjoithin  the  line  of 
extemporary  speech,  and  suffers  all  the  inconveniences  of 
that  border  life  ;  but  so  far  forth  as  he  does  not  preserve  this 
state  of  mind  with  regard  to  his  words,  he  is  outside  of  that 
line.  As  a  boy  learning  to  skate  uses  a  skating-chair,  so  a 
minister  learning  to  preach  ex  libidine  may  let  his  memory 
now  and  then  supply  his  lack  of  invention.  He  is  not  an 
extemporizer,  but  a  learner.  Mr.  Zincke  gives  the  following 
suggestive  account  of  the  first  two  sermons  which  he  delivered 
without  a  manuscript : 

“  I  divided  each  discourse  into  chapters,  each  chapter  being  a  distinct 
part  of  the  subject ;  and  each  chapter  I  divided  into  paragraphs,  each 
paragraph  being  a  distinct  step  in  the  treatment  of  what  was  the  subject 
of  the  chapter.  To  each  chapter  was  prefixed  a  Roman,  to  each  par^^raph 
an  Arabic  numeral.  Between  the  paragraphs  I  left  small  intervals,  in 
which  I  wrote,  in  a  few  words,  a  heatling  of  the  contents  of  the  paragraph. 
The  headings  I  afterwards  copied  on  one  side  of  Iialf  a  sheet  of  note-paper. 
This  enabled  me  to  see  at  a  glance  how  I  had  treated  my  subject,  and  to 
judge  more  easily  than  I  could  do  by  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  ms. 
whether  my  method  of  treating  it  was  natural  and  logical.  On  Saturday 
I  again  looked  over  my  two  sermons,  in  doing  so,  making  perhaps  more 
use  of  the  short  abstracts  than  of  the  complete  mss.  And  again  on  the 
Sunday,  I  gave  the  half-hour  preceding  each  service  to  the  final  consider¬ 
ation  of  what  I  was  then  about  to  preach.  These’  two  subsequent  studies 
enabled  me  to  make  several  improvements  both  in  the  way  of  additions 
and  omissions ;  because  what  I  was  endeavoring  to  tlo  was  to  form  each 
sermon  into  a  connected  and  coherent  whole,  from  which  everything  must 
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be  eliminated  that  had  not  a  definite  purpose.  My  sermons,  then,  having 
been  written  in  the  course  of  the  previous  week,  after  much  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  having  been  again  studied  on  Saturday,  and  once  more 
referred  to  before  the  service  on  Sunday,  the  result  was,  that  when  I 
entered  the  church  I  almost  knew  the  ms.  by  heart.  Tlie  line  of  argument 
and  every  explanation  and  illustration  were  distinctly  before  my  mind. 
In  consequence,  I  did  not  anywhere  pause  for  a  thought  or  a  word.  I  had 
no  idea  that  this  was  to  be  regarded  as  extemporary  preaching,  yet  I  was 
not  dissatisfied  with  it  for  a  beginning.”  ^ 

6.  Strive  to  regulate  yourself  so  that,  in  preparing  and 
delivering  your  discourse,  your  mind  may  work  naturally  and 
easily.  “  As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of 
man  to  man.”  Nature  in  the  pulpit  appeals  to  nature  in 
the  pew. 

A.  As  the  day  for  preaching  draws  near  take  especial  care 
to  keep  the  body  in  the  state  most  favorable  to  the  action  of 
the  mind.  The  healthiness  of  the  sermon  may  depend  upon 
the  health  of  the  animal  system.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
extemporizers  in  the  world  is  indebted  for  his  success  in  no 
small  degree  to  his  physical  regimen.  We  must  confess, 
however,  that  some  of  the  most  effective  sermons  ever 
preached  have  been  prepared  in  defiance  of  all  hygienic 
rules.  The  account  of  John  Livingston’s  discourse  at  the 
kirk  of  Shotts,  while  it  illustrates  the  good  influence  of 
obeying  the  moral  laws,  intimates  also  the  evil  influence  of 
disobeying  the  physical  laws  of  God.  He  says  of  himself : 

“  I  never  preached  ane  sermon  which  I  would  be  earnest  to  see  again, 
in  wryte  but  two ;  the  ane  was  on  ane  Munday  after  the  communion  at 
Shotts,  and  the  other  on  ane  Munday  after  the  communion  at  Holywood; 
and  both  these  times  I  had  spent  the  whole  night  before  in  conference 
and  prayer  with  some  Christians  without  any  more  than  ordinary  prep¬ 
aration  ;  otherwayes,  my  gift  was  rather  suited  to  simple  common  people, 
than  to  learned  and  judicious  auditors.”  On  the  morning  of  June  21, 
1630,  after  he  had  passed  his  sleepless  night  at  Shotts,  “  there  came  such 
a  misgiving  of  spirit  upon  him,  in  considering  his  own  unworthiness  and 
weakness,  and  the  expectation  of  the  people,  that  he  was  consulting  to 
have  stolen  away  somewhere,  and  declined  that  day’s  work ;  but  thinking 
he  could  not  so  distrust  God,  he  went  to  |)reach,  where  he  got  remarkable 
assistance  in  speaking  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  from  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25, 

1  The  Duty  and  the  Discipline  of  Extemporary  Preaching,  pp.  50,  51. 
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26,  ‘  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water,”  etc.  Here  he  was  led  out  in  such 
a  melting  strain,  that,  by  the  down-pouring  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high,  a 
most  discernible  change  was  wrought  upon  about  five  hundred  of  his 
hearers,  who  could  either  date  their  conversion,  or  some  remarkable  con¬ 
firmation,  from  that  day  forward.  Some  little  of  that  stamp,  he  says, 
remained  on  him  the  Thursday  after,  when  he  preached  at  Kilmarnock ; 
but  on  the  Monday  following,  preaching  at  Irvine,  he  was  so  deserted, 
that  what  he  had  meditated  upon,  wrote,  and  kept  fully  in  memory,  he 
could  not  get  pronounced ;  which  so  discouraged  him,  that  he  resolved  not 
to  preach  for  some  time,  at  least  at  Irvine,”  etc.* 

B.  Clioose  a  suVrject  on  wliich  you  can  speak  with  safety, 
freedom,  and  interest.  “  Select  a  theme  requiring  an  argu¬ 
mentative  treatment,”  is  one  rule  rashly  given.  Some  men 
speak  freely  in  extemporizing  an  argument,  others  are  con¬ 
fused  in  it.  “  Preach  an  expository  sermon,”  is  a  rule  given 
too  indiscriminately.  Some  preachers  easily  succeed  in 
the  exposition  of  the  Bible  ;  others  must  write  their  exegetical 
discourses  or  they  become  indefinite  and  vague.  “  Take  a 
very  limited  theme,  so  that  you  can  survey  the  whole  of  it 
at  one  glance,”  is  a  rule  given  too  imperatively,  obeyed  witli 
good  results  by  one  man,  but  leading  another  to  “  preach 
himself  out  ”  in  a  few  minutes.  “  Take  a  very  extensive 
subject,”  is  a  rule  given  too  authoritatively.  If  we  expound 
a  passage  of  the  Bible,  it  is  said,  we  should  take  a  length¬ 
ened  passage,  so  that  when  persecuted  in  one  verse  we  may 
flee  to  another.  The  attempt  to  obey  this  rule  will  make 
some  preachers  vagrant.  “  Take  a  subject  which  you  may 
divide  into  parts  as  numerous  as  possible,”  says  one  ;  “  take 
a  subject  which  you  may  divide  into  only  a  few  salient 
points,”  says  another.  The  comprehensive  and  wise  direc¬ 
tion  is :  select  for  your  extemporary  sermon  that  subject 
which  you  know  to  be  congenial  with  your  faculties,  tastes, 
and  peculiar  experience. 

C.  While  preparing  and  delivering  your  extemporary  dis¬ 
course,  keep  your  mind  sacredly  under  the  influence  of  your 
subject.  Tlie  ruling  desire  of  one  man  is  to  comply  with 

Select  Biographies,”  p.  194;  also,  "Scots'  Biograpbia  Evangelica,” 
(4th  ed.)  p.  216. 
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the  laws  of  rhetoric ;  he  becomes  hard  and  stiff :  of  another 
man,  to  awaken  some  emotion  which  his  theme  is  not  fitted 
to  arouse ;  he  becomes  artificial,  it  may  be  sensational.  The 
true  orator  lets  the  idea  come  out :  the  declaimer  tries  to 
say  something  smart  or  sublime.  The  subject  impressing 
the  soul  exalts  it,  as  the  atmosphere  pressing  on  the  mercury 
raises  it  in  the  barometer.  One  feeling  manifests  itself  nat¬ 
urally  in  a  smile,  another  in  a  frown,  another  in  a  blush ; 
and  all  feeling,  if  it  be  not  interfered  with  by  some  artificial 
influence,  expresses  itself  well,  because  naturally,  in  words. 
Let  a  preacher  keep  himself  under  the  power  of  his  subject, 
and  his  phrases,  if  we  may  borrow  a  simile,  will  fall  over 
that  subject  as  drapery  over  a  statue,  and  will  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  its  distinctive  outlines  as  the  drapery  rises  and  falls 
with  the  protuberances  and  depressions  of  the  body  which  it 
clothes. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  the  minister  to  avoid  all 
distracting  influences  during  the  hours  immediately  preceding 
his  discourse.  In  those  hours  he  sometimes  refuses  to  con¬ 
verse,  partly  because  he  needs  his  physical  strength  for  the 
pulpit,  and  partly  because  his  conversation  diverts  his  mind 
from  his  sermon.  Immediately  before  rising  to  preach,  it 
is  wise  for  him  to  glance  rapidly  through  the  entire  plan  of 
his  sermon,  else  he  may  have  lost  his  train  of  thought  dur¬ 
ing  his  introductory  exercises.  Experiences  not  altogether 
unlike  the  following  of  Mr.  Bautain,  are  not  altogether 
uncommon. 

“  One  day  I  had  to  preach  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  Paris. 
It  was  a  solemn  festival,  and  there  was  an  immense  audience,  including 
part  of  the  Court  then  reigning.  As  I  was  ascending  the  pulpit  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  person  whom  I  had  supposed  absent,  and  my  mind  was  carried 
away  suddenly  by  a  train  of  recollections.  I  reached  the  pulpit-landing, 
knelt  down  as  usual,  and  when  1  should  have  risen  to  speak,  1  had  for¬ 
gotten  not  only  my  text,  but  even  the  subject  of  my  sermon.  I  literally 
knew  no  longer  what  I  had  come  to  speak  upon  ;  and,  despite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  remember  it,  I  could  see  nothing  but  one  complete  blank.  My 
embarrassment  and  anguish  may  be  conceived.  I  remained  on  my  knees 
a  little  longer  than  was  customary,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Nevertheless, 
not  losing  head  or  heart,  1  looked  full  at  my  danger  without  being  scared 
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by  it,  yet  without  seeing  how  I  was  to  get  out  of  it  either.  At  last, 
unable  to  recover  anything  by  my  own  proper  strength,  —  neither  subject 
nor  text,  —  I  had  recourse  to  God,  and  I  said  to  him,  from  the  very  bottom 
of  my  heart,  and.  with  all  the  fervor  of  my  anxiety :  ‘  Lord  if  it  be  thy  will 
that  I  preach,  give  me  back  my  plan  ’ ;  and  at  that  instant,  my  text 
came  back  into  my  mind,  and  with  my  text  the  subject.  I  think  that 
never  in  my  life  have  I  experienced  anything  more  astonishing,  nor  a 
more  lively  emotion  of  gratitude.”  ^ 

D.  Guard  against  overestimating  the  evils  which  will 
result  from  your  literary  or  elocutionary  blunders.  Errors 
in  religious  doctrine  or  sentiment  ought  to  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  perceived,  but  errors  of  mere  style  or  delivery  may 
work  no  permanent  mischief.  The  fear  of  such  errors,  how¬ 
ever,  embarrasses  a  man  often,  and  makes  his  discourse 
tame.  When  Virgil  says :  “  Audentes  fortuna  juvat^"^  the 
homilist  may  translate  the  phrase :  Heaven  will  aid  the  man 
who  feels,  and  has  reason  to  feel,  confidence  in  his  success, 
An  honest  preacher  has  reason  to  feel  confidence,  even 
although  he  lapse  into  literary  errors  which  mortify  him. 
Sometimes  he  receives  a  new  impetus  from  the  mistake  which 
he  has  made,  and  he  is  stimulated  to  put  forth  a  degree  of 
energy  unusual  to  him.  Sometimes  his  error  is  not  detected 
by  a  single  one  of  his  auditors,  and  all  his  chagrin  is  gra¬ 
tuitous.  Still  more  frequently,  perhaps,  a  mistake  which 
mortifies  him  is  thought  by  his  hearers  to  be  an  excellence. 
The  history  of  the  bar  and  the  senate  abounds  with  instances 
like  the  following.  When  Professor  Tristam  Burgess  was 
making  a  speech  in  our  National  Congress,  he  directed  his 
eagle  eye  and  pointed  his  fore-finger  toward  his  opponent  on 
the  floor,  and  in  this  threatening  attitude  made  a  lengthened, 
truly  emphatic  pause.  “  That  pause  was  terrible,”  said  a 
fellow  representative  to  Mr.  Burgess  afterward.  “To  no 
one  so  terrible  as  to  me,”  responded  the  orator,  “  for  I  could 
not  think  of  anything  to  say.”  Twenty-five  years  after 
Henry  Clay  had  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky,  he 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the  latter  State  to  the  former ; 
and  while  addressing  the  Virginia  Legislature  he  described, 
1  Bautain’s  Art  of  Extempore  Preaching,  pp.  258,  25a 
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with  much  pathos,  the  interest  which  the  emigrant  feels  in 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  in  the  homes  and  graves  of  his 
ancestors.  While  he  and  his  hearers  were  deeply  adected 
he  began  to  quote  the  verses : 

“Breathes  there  the  man — ” 

“  But  his  memory  which  rarely  failed  was  this  time  at  fault. 
He  paused  a  moment,  closed  his  eyes,  and  pressed  his  fore¬ 
head  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  to  aid  his  recollection. 
Fortunately  for  him,  his  audience  supposed  that  this  pause 
and  act  were  occasioned  by  the  depth  and  power  of  his 
emotions,  which  certainly  were  deep  and  powerful,  and  so 
were  theirs.  The  lines  came  to  him  in  good  time,  and  when 
he  pronounced  the  words  in  the  most  feeling  manner : 

‘  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?  ’ 

there  was  a  profound  sensation  pervading  the  assembly, 
which  was  manifested  in  many  instances  by  involuntary 
tears.”  ^ 

E.  When  you  adopt  the  extemporaneous  method,  do  not 
scruple,  if  you  need,  to  borrow  aid  from  the  other  methods 
of  preaching.  Men  who  believe  in  indiscriminate  rules,  are 
apt  to  prescribe,  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Quintilian : 
“  Take  no  paper  into  the  pulpit  with  you ;  no  plan  of  the 
sermon,  no  initial  words  of  sentences,  no  hints  of  illustra¬ 
tions.”  It  is  wise  for  some,  but  rash  for  others  to  follow  this 
rule.  The  impetuous  torrent  of  a  man’s  feeling  may  be 
checked  by  his  stopping  to  look  at  his  memorandum.  He 
cannot  read  it  if  he  does  look  at  it.  His  soul  is  aglow  with 
thought,  and  is  not  cool  enough  to  understand  his  illegible 
signs  of  thought.  By  turning  his  eyes  upon  his  sermon-card 
he  lets  it  intervene  as  a  partition-wall  between  himself  and 
his  audience.  Not  every  man,  however,  is  so  afflicted  with 

^  Colton’s  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Clay,  Vol.  i.  pp.  70,  71.  This  incident 
has  been  generally  narrated  in  a  far  more  emphatic  style  than  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Colton.  His  misquotation  of  Scott’s  “  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ”  is  cor¬ 
rected  in  the  text  above. 
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genius  that  his  onward  flow  of  emotion  is  inteirupted  by  the 
sight  of  his  memorandum.  Sometimes  an  orator  prepares 
a  mnemonic  schedule  for  the  very  purpose  of  augmenting 
his  interest  in  his  theme  and  his  sympatliy  with  his  auditors. 
He  is  saved  from  mental  perturbation  by  knowing  that  if  he 
should  forget  the  right  thought  at  the  right  moment,  he  has 
close  at  liand  a  remembrancer  of  it.^  Perhaps  he  will  never 
use  it,  but  he  feels  safer,  if  he  has  a  sermon-card  with  him ; 
just  as  an  agile  mechanic,  working  near  the  eaves  of  a  house, 
is  more  secure  if  he  be  bound  with  a  cord  to  some  fixture 
on  the  roof.  The  word  “  brief”  suggests  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  most  eloquent  advocates,  as  well  as  statesmen,  have 
not  scorned  the  help  of  mnemonic  schedules.  It  was  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  Robert  Hall,  to  sketch  the  plan  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  “  specifying  a  few  texts,  and  sometimes  writing  the 
first  sentence ;  this  he  regarded  as  digging  a  channel  for  his- 
thoughts  to  flow  in.”  Professor  Tholuck  of  Halle,  would  be 
called,  on  the  whole,  a  memoriter  preacher ;  yet  he  borrowed 
so  much  aid  from  the  extemporaneous  method  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  classify  him.  He  often  dictated  to  his  aman¬ 
uensis  a  sermon  on  one  Sabbath  morning  between  five  and 
seven  o’clock ;  reviewed  the  sermon  at  the  same  hours  on 
the  next  Sabbath  morning,  and  delivered  it  at  nine  o’clock 
on  that  very  morning.  His  tenacious  memory  •  grasped 
and  held  a  large  part  of  what  he  had  written,  but  his 
sentences  as  they  were  uttered  received  a  new  wealth  of 
beauty  from  his  rich  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  Rufus 
Choate  would  be  called,  on  the  whole,  an  extemporaneous 
orator  ;  but  be  borrowed  assistance  from  the  written  method. 

1  Dr.  Ebrard  gives  the  following  rule  for  a  man  preaching  memoriter,  and 
would  probably  give  a  similar  rule  for  a  man  preaching  extempore :  “  When  the 
sermon  has  been  concocted,  let  the  preacher,  on  a  quarto  sheet  (no  more  is 
needed)  draw  off  a  mnemonical  sketch;  that  is,  indicate  the  thoughts  or  those 
clusters  of  thought,  accordingly  as  his  memory  is  strong  or  weak,  by  a  single 
phrase,  or  mnemonic  catch-word.  Let  him  set  down  these  in  a  tabular  way, 
strikingly,  so  that  the  lines  may  fall  into  shapes  to  seize  the  eye.  Now  let  him 
throw  aside  his  manuscript  and  try,  by  the  aid  of  this  paper,  to  reproduce  the 
sermon;  that  is,  to  invent  afresh  equivalent  expressions.”  —  Quoted  in  Dr. 
James  W.  Alexander’s  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  p.  153. 

VoL.  XXIX.  No.  114.  48 
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He  sometimes  continued  to  write  his  argument  until  the 
very  minute  of  his  rising  to  address  the  jury.  “  The  notes 
of  his  speeches,”  says  President  Brown  “  were  generally 
very  ample  and  complete.  To  a  student  who  was  going  to 
take  the  depositions  of  some  witnesses  where  he  could  not 
be  present,  he  said ;  ‘  Take  down  every  adjective,  adverb,  and 
interjection  that  the  witnesses  utter.’  His  brief  too,  was 
always  full,  though  in  addressing  a  jury  he  was  entirely 
untrammelled,  and  often  hardly  referred  to  it.  In  addressing 
the  court  he  sometimes  seemed  to  follow  his  notes  closely, 
almost  as  if  he  were  repeating  them,  laying  aside  page  after 
page  as  he  proceeded.”  ^  “  He  trusted,”  says  Mr.  Parker, 
“  to  no  inspiration  of  the  moment  in  his  speaking.  Every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  prepared  was  prepared ;  every  nerve, 
every  muscle,  that  could  be  trained  was  trained ;  every 
energy  that  daily  practice  could  strengthen  was  invigorated.”^ 

F.  Graduate  the  extemporary  element  of  your  discourses 
according  to  your  fitness  for  meeting  the  just  demands  of 
your  hearers.  If  a  minister  be  reasonable,  he  is  annoyed 
by  his  want  of  this  fitness ;  if  he  be  unreasonable,  his  auditors 
are  annoyed  by  it. 

“  Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks 
It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes ; 

But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  vollies  breaks, 

And  never  shocked,  and  never  turned  aside. 

Bursts  out,  resistless,  with  a  thund’ring  tide.”  ® 

If  a  minister  ventures  to  extemporize  before  a  congregation 
by  whom  he  expects  to  be  overawed,  he  should  prepare  him¬ 
self  so  much  the  more  studiously,  and  enable  himself  to 
borrow  aid  so  much  the  more  readily  from  notes  either  read 
or  recited.  He  should  adopt  all  possible  methods  of  pre¬ 
venting  his  embarrassment  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Lord’s  day. 
In  the  private  and  social  exercises  already  recommended^ 
he  should  fortify  himself  for  the  public  exercises  of  worship. 
The  Roman  soldier  was  drilled  wearing  heavy  armor,  so  that 

1  Memoir  of  Rufus  Choate,  p.  280.  *  Reminiscences  of  Rufus  Choate,  p.  124. 

*  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism.  *  See  §  5.  III.  4. 
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he  might  feel  free  on  the  battle-field  where  his  armor  was 
lighter.  The  young  preacher  may  learn  a  safe  lesson  from 
the  lawyer.  Professor  Washburn  of  Harvard  College  unites 
with  other  jurists  in  recommending  moot-courts  as  ac¬ 
customing  the  student  to  accurate  discrimination,  rapid 
arrangement  of  thought,  independent  judgment,  precise  ex¬ 
pression,  and  the  control  of  all  his  faculties.  “  While  the 
ordeal  by  which  he  [the  law-student]  is  tried  in  making  his 
early  efforts  is  by  no  means  slight  or  inconsiderable ;  the 
consequences  of  a  first  failure  are  far  less  formidable  than 
they  would  be  in  an  action  in  court ;  and  it  brings  with  it 
far  less  of  discouragement  than  to  break  down  from  embar¬ 
rassment  or  want  of  self-possession  at  the  expense  of  a  client, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  jury,  before  whom  he  is  quite  as 
much  on  trial  as  the  party  he  represents.”^  If  a  lawyer 
ought  not  to  imperil  the  estates,  a  preacher  ought  not  to 
endanger  the  souls,  of  men  by  attempting  to  control  the 
thoughts  of  others  before  he  has  learned  to  control  his  own. 
In  his  first  sermon  he  should  be  more  self-poised  than  ‘  the 
soldier  in  his  first  battle,  who  does  not  give  up  and  run 
away,  simply  because  lie  is  afraid  to  do  so.’  He  should  not 
only  accustom  himself  to  extemporary  speech  in  circles  for 
discussion  and  mutual  criticism,  but  also  in  familiar  meet¬ 
ings  of  Christian  friends  whom  he  can  address  without  fear. 
Unless  impelled  by  necessity  he  should  not  extemporize 
before  a  large  congregation  in  the  temple  until  he  feels  at 
home  in  extemporizing  before  a  small  company  at  the  private 
house ;  he  should  not  venture  to  speak  unwritten  words 
before  a  literary  audience,  until  he  can  be  free  from  trepi¬ 
dation  in  addressing  the  unlearned.  Just  before  tlie  intrepid 
Patrick  Henry  made  his  speech  on  the  stipends  of  the  clergy, 
he  saw  his  uncle,  —  an  educated  man  and  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  —  approach  the  court-house.  He  expressed  his  regret 
at  seeing  his  uncle,  and  requested  him  to  leave  the  ground : 
“  Because  Sir,  you  know  that  I  have  never  yet  spoken  in 

1  Lectures  on  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Law,  by  Emory  Washburn,  LL.D. 
pp.  68,  69. 
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public,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  too  much  overawed  by  your 
presence  to  be  able  to  do  my  duty  to  my  clients,”  etc.  etc.^ 
John  Foster  did  not  hesitate  to  preach  extempore  on  a  dif¬ 
ficult  subject  in  a  small  place  and  to  “  a  small  assemblage 
of  old  friends  ”  ;  but  he  says :  “  I  am  always  quite  certain 
I  should  have  no  ‘  liberty,’  as  we  of  this  profession  name  it, 
if  I  should  venture  extemporaneously  in  large  places  to  which 
one  is  totally  unaccustomed.  And  then,  as  I  have  absolutely 
no  memory  at  all,  my  premeditations  are  totally  useless  to 
me,  unless,  as  I  go  on,  I  secure  them  in  writing.  Therefore, 
for  these  occasions,  I  am  obliged  to  write  nearly  half  as 
much  as  what  is  to  be  said.  The  consequence  is  most 
wretched  ;  for  unless  I  have  a  long  time,  after  this  writing  is 
done,  to  read  many  times  over  the  said  indited  sentences 
and  hints,  so  as  to  have  some  little  command  of  them  beyond 
the  immediate  reach  of  my  eye,  I  am  hampered  and  stiffened 
in  the  delivery,  having  neither  the  certainty  of  reading,  nor 
the  ease  of  speaking.”  ^  At  the  present  day,  however,  a 
young  man  will  rush  before  auditors,  some  of  whom  are 
more  highly  educated,  and  many  of  whom  are  more  devout 
than  himself,  and  will  preacli  an  unwritten  sermon  with 
humiliating  confusion  of  mind  and  of  language.  He  excuses 
himself  by  saying ;  “  I  ought  not  to  be  disconcerted.”  Yes, 
but  you  are  so,  and  you  are  to  follow  rules  adapted  to  what 
you  are,  as  well  as  what  you  ought  to  be.  —  “  It  does  not 
become  a  bishop  to  be  overawed  by  men.”  Not  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty ;  but  you  rush  onward  before  your  duty. 
There  is  a  command  that  men  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  but  no  command  that  every  creature  preach  the 
gospel  extempore.^  You  owe  a  certain  degree  of  respect  to 
your  auditors,  especially  when  they  are  superior  to  you ; 
you  put  yourself  into  a  false  relation  when  you  preach  down 
to  them ;  until  you  have  gone  through  a  more  vigorous 
discipline  you  must  use  your  utmost  effort  for  preaching  up 

1  Wirt’s  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Patrick  Henry,  pp.  28,  24. 

2  Life  of  John  Foster,  Vol.  i.  p.  46. 

*  Incidents,  etc.,  of  Rev.  Edward  T.  Taylor,  p.  90. 
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to  them.  —  “  But  I  must  learn  to  speak  extempore,  and  the 
way  of  learning  to  do  a  thing  is  to  do  it.  I  cannot  acquire 
the  art  of  swimming  by  means  of  a  hand-book  on  swimming ; 
I  must  plunge  into  the  sea.”  If  you  preach  for  the  sake  of 
practising  rhetoric  you  are  violating  the  most  essential  rules 
of  rhetoric.  An  inexperienced  surgeon  does  not  begin  his 
practice  by  amputating  the  limbs  of  “  kings  and  priests.” 
You  are  not  doing  a  work  of  necessity  when  you  are  learning 
your  trade  on  the  Sabbatli-day ;  neither  is  this  oratorical 
discipline  a  work  of  mercy  for  your  hearers.  Mercy  to  them 
requires  that  you  speak  in  a  manner  for  which  you  have  dis¬ 
ciplined  yourself  on  secular  days.  You  are  to  try  your 
experiments  in  elocution  before  a  debating  club,  a  company 
of  critics.  You  ought  to  learn  such  maxims  of  the  anatomist 
as  “  Fiat  expcrimentum  in  corpore  vili  ” :  and  also,  “  In 
capite  orphan!  discit  chirurgus.”  Men  do  not  come  into 
the  temple  at  the  hour  of  worship  in  order  to  be  excruciated 
by  your  experiments  in  preaching  from  the  treasures  of 
your  own  mind.  —  “  Is  it  not  with  extemporization  as  with 
the  art  of  swimming :  whoever  dares  to  swim,  swims ;  who¬ 
ever  dares  to  extemporize,  extemporizes  ”  ?  There  are  two 
questions :  first,  can  a  man  extemporize  ?  second,  can  he 
draw  men  to  hear  him  the  second  time  ?  May  he  not,  as 
Congreve  expresses  it,  ‘have  that  everlasting  rotation  of 
tongue  that  echo  has  no  chance  with  him,  but  must  wait  till 
he  dies  to  catch  his  last  word  ’  ?  Words,  and  more  words, 
and  nothing  but  words,  —  a  man  may  dare  to  utter  them, 
and  not  be  a  preacher.  Not  every  man  can  preach  extem¬ 
pore  ;  but  nearly  every  educated  minister  can  train  himself 
to  preach  so. 

7.  When  you  have  been  successful  in  an  extemporary 
sermon  make  it  the  basis  of  a  written  one.^  Often  the  most 
edifying  discourses  which  a  man  works  out  in  his  library 
were  first  delivered  by  him  sur  le  champ  et  de  son  fond. 
His  happiest  thoughts  may  have  vanished  from  his  memory ; 
but  the  general  train  of  them  was  recalled ;  and  the  spirit  of 


1  See  §  2.  II.  6  above. 
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the  first  sermon  enlivened  the  second.  Sometimes,  by  the 
arts  of  phonography  and  tachygraphy,  he  may  obtain  an 
exact  copy  of  the  words  which  came  gushing  from  his  heart. 

“  In  short,  Sir,  the  man  is  inspired,”  said  Dr.  Parr  of  Robert 
Hall.  “  There  is  no  man,”  remarked  Hannah  More,  “  in 
the  church  nor  out  of  it,  comparable  to  Robert  Hall.”  If 
the  stenographers  of  his  day  had  been  faithful  to  the  men  of 
mir  day,  they  would  have  preserved  to  us  rare  treasures  of 
wisdom.  As  he  pronounced  his  discourse  on  Modern  Infi¬ 
delity,  he  seemed 

“  Not  touched,  but  rapt ;  not  wakened,  but  inspired.” 

We  can  easily  credit  Mr.  Cottle,  when  he  says:  “This 
sermon  I  was  so  happy  as  to  hear  delivered,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  oral  was  not 
only  very  different  from  the  printed  discourse,  but  greatly  its 
superior.  In  the  one  case,  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  a 
mind  fully  charged  with  matter  the  most  invigorating  and 
solemnly  important ;  but,  discarding  notes  (which  he  once  told 
me  always  hampered  him),  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  display 
»  the  same  language,  or  to  record  the  same  evanescent  trains 
of  thought ;  so  that  in  preparing  a  sermon  for  the  press  no 
other  than  a  general  resemblance  could  be  preserved.  In 
trusting  alone  to  his  recollection,  when  the  stimulus  was 
withdrawn  of  a  crowded  and  most  attentive  auditory,  the 
ardent  feeling,  the  thought  that  burned,  was  liable  in  some 
measure  to  become  deteriorated  by  the  substitution  of  cool 
philosophical  arrangement  and  accuracy  for  the  spontaneous 
effusions  of  his  overflowing  heart ;  so  that  what  was  gained 
by  one  course  was  more  than  lost  by  the  other.”  ^ 

As  some  extemporizers  in  copying  their  sermons  have 
indulged  themselves  in  too  much  correction,  so  others  have 
contented  themselves  with  too  little.  Perhaps  they  were 
unable  to  write  with  elaborative  care  what  they  had  spoken 
with  marvellous  power.  More  learning  might  have  made 
them  dull.  “  Omnia  non  pariter  rerum  sunt  omnibus  apta.” 


1  Recollections  of  Coleridge,  Vol.  i.  pp.  104-106. 
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We  read  of  John  Bunyan  that  “  in  the  middle  of  winter  he 
would  sometimes  have  more  than  twelve  hundred  hearers 
before  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  a  week-day ;  and 
when  he  visited  the  metropolis,  one  day’s  notice  of  his 
preaching  would  bring  many  more  than  the  place  of  worship 
could  contain.”  “  It  is  said  that  [John]  Owen  was  in  the 
practice  of  frequently  liearing  Bunyan  preach  when  he  came 
to  London,  which  led  Charles  II.  to  express  his  astonishment 
that  a  man  of  the  Doctor’s  learning  could  hear  a  tinker 
preach  ;  to  which  Owen  is  said  to  have  replied :  ‘  Had  I  the 
tinker’s  abilities,  please  your  Majesty,  I  would  most  gladly 
relinquish  my  learning.’  ”  ^  The  heart  of  Bunyan  in  the 
pulpit  came  into  close  contact  with  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
His  sermons  were  poured  forth  from  his  inmost  soul.  Some 
of  them  were  afterwards  given  to  the  press.  We  are  thankful 
for  their  marks  of  his  genius.  But  if  he  had  possessed  the 
power  of  revising  his  sermons,  of  adding  the  sound  logic  and 
comprehensive  philosophy  which  ought  to  characterize  a 
written  discussion,  to  the  natural,  lively,  graphic  style  which 
does  characterize  his  unwritten  effusions,  he  would  have 
made  the  race  doubly  indebted  to  him.  So  we  may  say  of 
Whitefield,  Summerfield,  and  other  preachers  whose  power 
of  moving  men  evanesced  with  their  breath.  They  had  more 
eloquence  for  their  own  day  than  patience  for  the  days  which 
came  afterward.  The  majority  of  ministers,  however,  have 
no  such  excess  of  genius  as  need  interfere  with  their  retain¬ 
ing  in  a  permanent  and  improved  form  the  thoughts  which 
flashed  upon  them  in  their  extemporary  speech.  The  evening 
preachment  in  the  remote  schoolhouse  will  be  the  very  soul 
of  the  discourse  which  afterward  subdues  the  great  congre¬ 
gation. 

1  Ivimey’s  History  of  the  English  Baptists ;  Gillies’  Collections,  as  cited  in 
Orme’s  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Owen,  pp.  305,  306. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.  GERMAN  WORKS. 

History  op  Jesus  of  Nazareth.*  —  The  fourth,  and  concluding 
volume,  or  part,  of  this  most  recent  German  Life  of  Jesus,  has  at  length 
appeared.  W e  have  noticed  the  previous  volumes  as  they  were  published. 
The  whole  work  deserves  a  careful  and  extended  examination,  on  the  one 
band,  because  of  the  evident  sincerity  of  its  author ;  and  on  the  other, 
because  his  results  will  probably  be  substantially  accepted  by  the  so-called 
advanced  and  liberal  thinkers  of  the  present  time  in  America  and  England. 
At  present,  however,  this  examination  is  beyond  our  power.  The  present 
part  is  entitled  “  The  Jerusalemic  Messiah-Death  ”  (Der  Jerusalemische 
Messiastod),  and  deals  with  the  history  of  Christ’s  arrest,  trial,  condemna¬ 
tion,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  A  concluding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  resume,  of  the  author’s  general  view  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ.  The  most  interesting,  and  we  may  add  also,  perhaps  the  most 
able,  section  is  the  one  relating  to  the  resurrection.  The  account  given 
of  the  early  and  later  theories  intended  to  explain  the  faith  of  the  disciples, 
without  conceding  the  reality  of  Christ’s  bodily  resurrection,  is  admirable. 
Keim’s  critical  examination  of  the  visionary  hypothesis,  or,  as  one  writer 
has  proposed  to  term  it,  the  faith-hypothesis,  is  marked  as  much  by  its 
candor  as  by  its  skill  and  vigor.  The  grounds  adduced  against  it  seem  to 
us  irrefragable  ;  one  or  two  of  them  remarkably  striking.  But  when  we 
came  to  his  own  view,  we  must  confess  to  being  bitterly  disappointed. 
The  passage  in  which  its  presentation  occurs  runs  as  follows  :  “  In  view  of 
all  these  considerations  one  cannot  but  confess  that  the  theory  which  has 
latterly  become  so  great  a  favorite  (the  vision-theory)'  is  a  pure  hypothesis, 
which,  whilst  it  explains  some  things,  leaves  the  chief  point  unexplained ; 
nay  more,  sets  what  is  founded  on  historical  evidence,  on  the  whole,  in  an 
unfair  and  untenable  light.  But  if,  on  the  other  band,  both  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  traditional  view  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection,  as  well 
as  the  effort  to  account  for  it  by  a  resort  to  the  visions  of  St.  Paul,  fails, 
the  only  course  open  to  the  historian  is,  openly  to  confess  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  result  regarding  the  mysterious  issues  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  important  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  for  their  influence 

*  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara  in  ihrer  Verkettung  mit  dem  Gesammtleben 
seines  Volkes,  etc.  Von  Dr.  Theodor  Keim.  Band  III.  Zurich  :  Orell,  Fiissli, 
and  Co.  1872. 
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on  the  history  of  mankind.  For  history,  so  far  as  it  deals  alone  in  mani¬ 
fest  numbers  and  scries  of  tangible,  recognized  causes  and  effects,  the  only 
thing  about  the  whole  subject  that  can  be  designated  fact  and  regarded 
as  beyond  doubt,  is  the  firm  faith  of  the  apostles  that  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead  and  the  immense  influence  exerted  by  this  faith  in  the  Christianization 
of  mankind.”  Keim,  therefore,  has  scarcely  got  a  step  beyond  his  master. 
Dr.  Baur  of  Tubingen.  He  concedes  to  “  faith,”  however,  afterwards  a 
sort  of  right  to  pass  out  beyond  the  natural  to  tlie  supernatural,  the 
visible  to  the  invisible  world,  and  there  to  recognize  Christ  as  really  living, 
though  not  risen  from  the  dead  here  ;  and  permits  us  to  ascribe  the  visions 
of  the  apostles  to  the  direct  activity  of  their  glorified  Lord.  That  this 
view  may  offer  a  resting-place  for  Dr.  Keim  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe; 
we  cannot,  however,  but  regard  it  as  extremely  unsatisfactory ;  nor  do 
we  know  where  to  find  better  arguments  for  its  unsatisfactoriness  than  in 
Dr.  Keim’s  own  pages. 

With  regard  to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  Dr.  Keim’s  result  is  equally  un¬ 
certain  ;  or,  rather,  scarcely  uncertain,  when  we  find  him  saying :  “  The 
acknowledgment  must  be  made  that  the  assumption  of  a  totally  exceptional 
moral  faultlessness  is  reducible  in  the  last  instance  to  dogmatical  presup¬ 
positions  rather  than  to  historical  reasons . The  actual  facts  of  his 

moral  life,  as  well  as  his  own  confessions,  show,  too,  that  notwithstanding 
his  moral  conquests  and  glories,  at  individual  points,  he  was  subject  to 
human  limitations.” 

As  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  so  in  this,  the  last.  Dr.  Keim  ex¬ 
hausts  himself  in  expressions  regarding  the  exalted  position  of  Christ 
among  men,  without,  however,  conceding  his  divinity.  If  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  beginning  and  close  of  his  Life  of  Jesus,  it  is,  that 
at  the  close  he  is  a  little  less  enthusiastic  than  at  the  beginning.  He  speaks 
as  follows :  “Christianity  is  the  crown  of  the  creations  of  God,  and  Jesus  is 
the  chosen,  the  image,  the  beloved  of  God  —  his  foreman  and  world- 
moulder  in  the  history  of  humanity.  He  is  the  rest  and  he  is  the  motive 
power  of  the  history  of  the  world.  The  noblest  ideals  of  which  humanity 

has  dreamt  in  the  twilight  stages  of  Its  development  are  met  in  him . 

He  is  the  great  one  who,  with  all  that  was  mysterious  about  him,  surpassed 
other  men,  not,  indeed,  in  nature  and  essence,  but  still  in  degree,  and 
flashes  into  the  world  of  humanity  as  an  unique,  bold,  and  never-to-be- 
repeated  creation  of  God.” 

The  impression  made  on  our  mind  by  the  volume  noticed  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (January,  1872,  p.  198)  of  an  increasing 
dominance  of  the  cold,  critical,  rationalistic  spirit  in  the  later  as  compared 
with  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  history,  has  again  been  repeated.  But, 
differ  as  we  must  from  Dr.  Keim,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  no  orthodox 
writer  or  inquirer  can  well  afford  to  ignore  his  investigations. 

VoL.  XXIX.  No.  114.  49 
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History  OF  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Bohemia.* — The  second 
and  concluding  volume  of  a  history  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia  as  a 
whole.  There  are  other  excellent  works  on  portions  of  this  history :  as 
for  example,  that  of  Krummel  on  the  “  Reformation  in  Bohemia  ” ;  that 
of  Gindely  on  the  “Bohemian  Brethren  ” ;  that  of  Pescheck  on  the  “  His* 
tory  of  the  Counter-Reformation  from  1620-1780,”  and  others,  but  this  is 
the  first  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  whole  subject.  The  volume  before 
us  treats  of  the  period  between  the  rise  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren 
(commonly  known  as  Moravian  Brethren),  and  the  present  day.  The 
author,  himself,  a  Bohemian,  has  throughout  consulted  the  original  sources 
and  availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  the  best  other  authorities,  both  on  the 
political  and  religious  history  of  Bohemia. 

The  more  Important  Questions  of  Religion.® — These  are  Essays 
on  various  religious  (juestions  addressed  to  persons  who  retain  an  interest 
in  religion,  and  still  have  broken  with  positive  forms  of  religious  belief. 
The  point  of  view  would  be  considered  too  vague  and  rationalistic  by 
strictly  orthodox  Christians ;  but  the  discussions  presented  ought  to  prove 
helpful  to  some  M'ho  have  no  definite  belief  whatever.  The  class  to  which 
the  book  is  addressed  is  a  more  numerous  one  in  Germany  than  in  either 
America  or  England.  The  German  mind  seems  to  be  endowed  with 
such  a  capability  of  hovering  in  a  mist  of  intellectual  uncertainty  without 
altogether  sacrificing  its  morality  or  religiosity,  as  most  Anglo-Americans 
utterly  lack.  We  are  too  practically  logical  for  that  kind  of  thing. 
Great  efforts  are  being  made,  indeed,  by  modern  Unitarians  and  broad 
churchmen  "(of  all  denominations),  to  persuade  us  that  religion  and  ethics 
are  independent  of  distinctness  of  thought  relative  to  the  objects  of  religion 
and  ethics ;  but  they  have  hitherto  succeeded  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

Dr.  Romang  discusses  almost  all  the  questions  as  to  which  there  is  any 
controversy  between  Christian  believers  and  unbelievers ;  beginning  with 
the  nature  of  religion  and  going  on  through  the  idea  of  God,  pantheism, 
the  biblical  God,  revealed  religion,  divine  revelation,  the  scriptures,  con¬ 
science,  Christ,  redemption,  immortality,  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  As 
to  this  last  matter  he  seems  to  incline  to  Congregationalism. 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.®  —  Dr.  Gratz,  the  author  of  this  new 
translation  and  criti<ijil  commentary  on  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  well 
known  as  having  Avrltten  perhaps  the  best  Jewish  history  of  the  Jews,  and, 

*  Geschichte  der  evangelischen  Kirchc  in  Bohmen.  Von  B.  Czerwenka. 
Nelhagen  und  Klasing  :  Brelefeld.  1870. 

2  Ueber  wichtigerc  Fragen  der  Religion.  Von  I.  P.  Romang.  Heidelberg : 
Winter.  1871.  Price,  2  Thaler.  ' 

*  Kohdlet  Oder  der  Salomonische  Prediger  uebersetzt  und  kritisch  erlautert 
von  Prof  Dr.  H.  Gratz.  Heidelberg:  Winter.  1871. 
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so  far  as  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  his  people  is  a 
qualification,  is  eminently  qualified  for  investigations  such  as  those  of 
which  the  present  work  is  a  sample.  We  shall  refer  merely  to  his  view 
of  the  date  of  the  authorship  of  this  perplexing  book  —  this  product,  as  he 
terms  it,  of  a  “sceptical,  epicurean,  pessimistic-ascetical ”  spirit.  He 
ascribes  it  to  the  reign  of  Herod,  and  adduces  the  following  as  his  chief 
reasons :  The  complaints  about  a  tyrannical  king,  who  must  have  been  at 
once  a  native  and  a  stranger ;  the  king’s  being  designated  a  parvenu,  and 
even  a  slave  (ny3)  ,  as  Herod  actually  was.  The  youth  in  prison,  who 
was  to  become  the  successor  of  the  old  and  foolish  king  (iv.  13-16)  was 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Heix)d  and  Mariamne,  who  was  actually  cast  into 
prison  by  his  father ;  the  expression  “  I,  Koheleth,  have  become  or  been 
made  king,”  i.e.  I  am  not  king  by  right  of  inheritance  —  Koheleth  was  a 
nickname  of  Herod  at  that  time  (!?) ;  the  correspondence  of  the  whole 
tone  of  the  writing  to  the  character  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  when  every¬ 
thing  was  so  unsafe,  and  life  was  such  a  burden  that  men  despaired  of  the 
good,  and  were  therefore  disposed  to  surrender  themselves  to  sensual  en¬ 
joyments  and  worldly  aims. 

An  Appendix  contains  an  investigation  into  the  close  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  canon,  in  which  the  author  arrives  at  the  following  result :  That  the 
canon  was  settled  three  times — (1)  In  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  about  the 
year  400  B.c.  (the  Law  and  the  Prophets)  ;  (2)  At  the  time  of  the  revolt 
of  the  school  of  Schammai  and  Hillel  against  the  Romans,  65  a.d.  ;  (3) 
At  the  time  of  the  deposition  from  office  of  the  patriarch  Gamaliel,  about 
90  A.D.  The  Book  of  Koheleth  was  adopted  into  the  canon  at  this  third 
settlement,  along  with  the  “  Song  of  Songs.” 

The  Book  of  Job.*  —  The  first  part  of  a  posthumous  work 'of  the 
late  Professor  Hengstenberg,  of  Berlin,  containing  an  Investigation  of  the 
questions  commonly  relegated  to  the  so-called  “  Introduction.”  Hengsten- 
berg’s  views  are  the  following:  1.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  the  question 
whether  God  may  be  charged  with  injustice ;  2.  The  design  is  to  unfold 
the  purpose  of  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous,  without  reference  to  recom- 
pence  after  death ;  3.  The  matter  is  neither  properly  historical  nor  alto¬ 
gether  fiction ;  4.  The  book  arose  in  Judaea,  and  not  among  the  Arabians ; 
though  the  scene  is  laid  outside  of  Palestine ;  6.  The  date  of  the  action 
of  the  poem  is  neither  prior  to  Moses  (Ebrard  alone),  nor  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (Hofmann),  nor  subsequent  to  the  exile,  but  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs ;  the  date  of  the  authorship  is  probably  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

The  Books  of  the  New  Testament.’  —  This  is  the  second  edition 

’  Das  Buch  Hiob  erlautert  von  E.  W.  Hengstenberg.  I.  Theil.  Berlin : 
Schlawitz.  1871.  Price,  If  Thaler. 

2  Die  Bucher  des  neuen  Bundes  iibcrsetzt,  etc.  1  Theil.  Gottingen  :  Diet- 
erich.  1871.  Price,  Thaler. 
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of  the  first  part  of  a  complete  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  which 
the  celebrated  Ewald  is  now  publishing,  and  contains  an  Introduction  to 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Ewald’s  method  and  spirit  as  exhibited  in  his  works  on 
the  Old  Testament  will  not  need  to  be  told  that,  whilst  he  attacks  almost 
every  one  else  with  oftentimes  virulent  abuse,  he  himself  expects  his  own 
authority  to  be  recognized  as  though  it  were  infallible.  His  prefaces  are 
a  curiosity  of  literature.  According  to  him,  the  resurrection — which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  relegated  into  the  “  pure  domain  of  the  spiritual,”  whatever  that 
may  be  —  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  disciples  undertaking  to  write  any¬ 
thing  about  the  life  of  Christ ;  but  so  long  a  time  intervened  between  the 
events  and  the  record  that  they  could  not  have  a  very  distinct  remem¬ 
brance  of  them.  This  fundamental  assumption  leaves  him  room  for  all  the 
conjectures,  corrections,  transmutations,  and  supplements  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  in  which  his  tendency  leads  him  to  delight.  The  earliest  and  best 
documents  were,  in  Ewald’s  view,  the  following :  I.  The  Gospel  of  Philip, 
traces  of  which  are  recognizable  in  the  first  three,  as,  for  example,  in  Mark 
i.  9-12 ;  ix.  2-13,  in  Luke  ix.  51 ;  xviii.  14,  and  the  account  of  the  passion, 
n.  Matthew’s  collection  of  sayings.  III.  Mark  —  not  our  present  Gospel, 
but  a  new  edition  of  the  original  Gospel,  with  additions  made  one  year  after 
the  first  appeared.(!)  IV.  The  Book  of  the  Higher  History  (what  ordi¬ 
nary  people  would  be  inclined  to  term  invention),  from  which  are  drawn 
the  account  of  the  temptation  and  the  descent  into  hell,  to  which  Peter 
refers  in  his  first  Epistle  (see  also  Eph.  iv.  9;  1  Tim.  iii.  16).  V.  The 
existing  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  contains  little  that  was  new,  and 
diflfers  from  the  rest  only  in  having  been  prepared  for  Jewish  Christians, 
whereas  Mark  was  written  in  Italy  for  Gentiles.  VI.  Traces  of  three 
later  works;  for  example,  in  Luke  ii.  41-52,  etc.  VII.  The  Gospel  of 
Luke,  which  is  a  composite  work,  whose  author  made  no  use  of  Matthew, 
though  he  used  the  “  Collection  of  Sayings  ”  as  far  as  it  was  embodied  in 
the  original  Mark.  VIII.  The  Gospel  of  John,  which  by  giving  a  view 
of  Christ  as  a  whole  corrects  and  supplements  previous  narratives. 

In  reading  such  theorizings  as  these,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  despair 
of  literary  investigation,  and  to  conclude  that  it  is  all  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  Ewald,  however,  is  now  so  great  an  authority  with  liberal  re¬ 
ligionists  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  take  note  of  what  he  says  ;  though 
one  might  almost  say  that  in  his  works  ‘‘what  is  new  is  not  true,  and  what 
is  true  is  not  new.” 

Brasch :  Benddikt  von  Spinoza’s  System  der  Philosophic.  A  com¬ 
pendious  summary  of  the  Philosophy  of  Spinoza  in  five  sections,  founded 
on  the  Treatise  on  Ethics,  with  references  to  the  self-contradictions  which 
mark  Spinoza,  and  to  the  i)oints  of  resemblance  between  him  and  more 
recent  philosophers. 
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G6tz:  Der  Aristotelische  Grottesbegriff,  etc.  This  book  comprises  two 
treatises,  entitled,  “  The  Principles  of  the  Sensuous  World  ”  and  “  The 
First  Principle  of  Motion.”  The  first  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  survey  of 
the  rise  of  polytheism,  concerning  which  much  remains  still  to  be  said, 
notwithstanding  the  assurance  with  which  modern  investigators,  like  Cox 
and  others,  speak  ;  the  second,  more  completely  to  Aristotle’s  conception 
of  God,  which  the  author  considers  to  be  of  “  one,  immaterial,  indivisible, 
all-movent,  itself  unmoved,  unchangeable,  infinite,  pure  actuality.”  Looked 
at  as  a  whole.  Professor  Gbtz  considers  the  views  of  Aristotle  as  sell- 
contradictory. 

Harless :  Jacob  Bbhme  und  die  Alchemisten.  The  well-known  exegete 
and  writer  on  Christian  ethics  has  undertaken  in  this  work  to  correct  the 
too  favorable  estimate  formed,  especially  under  Baader’s  influence,  of 
Jacob  Bbhme,  by  bringing  into  view  the  faults  and  shadows  which  marked 
his  course  and  works.  Harless  is  a  strong  Lutheran,  and  looks  at  Bbhme 
through  Lutheran  spectacles.  He  detects  much  that  warrants  his  com¬ 
plaints,  but  probably  overlooks,  also,  much  that  ought  to  modify  them ; 
lor  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Bbhme  always  thought  or  wrote  with  perfect 
self-consistency.  Dr.  Harless’s  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  celebrated 
German  theosophist. 

Midler,  F.A.:  Briefe  fiber  die  christliche  Religion.  Two  sentences 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  these  letters  on 
the  Christian  religion  :  “  The  practical  teachings  of  Jesus  were  Mosaism 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  Talmudism,  through  the  spectacles 
of  a  quietistic  pessimism.”  “  How  defectively  Jesus  was  acquainted  with 
the  Old  Testament  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  of  his  imagining  it  to 
contain  the  command  to  hate  our  enemies,  which  it  does  not.” 

The  preceding  Notices  are  from  the  pen  of  Professor  D.  W.  Simon. 
The  following  Notices  of  German  Works  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  P. 
Thompson,  now  resident  in  Berlin. 

Das  Marcus-Evangelium  und  seine  Synoptischen  Parallelen 

ERKi.AERT  von  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss  ordentlichem  Professor  der  Theo- 

logie  zu  Kiel.  pp.  515.  Berlin:  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Hertz.  1872. 

Dr.  Weiss  is  favorably  known  to  students  of  New  Testament  criticism 
through  his  Lehrbuch  der  Biblischen  Theologie  des  neuen  Testaments,  which 
may  be  classed  with  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee’s  Manual  upon  the  same  subject. 
This  new  volume  illustrates  the  method  of  theological  teaching  in  the 
German  universities,  by  the  critical  and  exegetical  handling  of  particular 
books  of  the  Bible  in  detail.  Beginning  with  Mark,  the  author  proposes 
to  follow  this  with  a  similar  Erkldrung  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the 
parallel  passages  in  Luke ;  but  his  plan  differs  materially  from  either  the 
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d(^matical,  the  homiletical,  or  the  purely  critical  style  of  exposition. 
With  some  reason,  Dr.  Weiss  charges  that  the  practice  of  allegorizing  the 
parables  and  other  sayings  of  Christ  for  a  dogmatic  or  homiletic  purpose, 
foreign  to  their  intent,  —  so  common  in  the  German  pulpit,  and  from  which 
such  commentators  as  Stier,  Lange,  and  even  Olshausen  are  by  no  means 
free,  —  has  given  occasion  to  critics  to  treat  the  whole  Gospel  narrative 
as  jMjetical  or  mythical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  verbal  criticism  of  the 
(iospel-text  in  bare  details,  without  regard  to  a  connected  whole,  has 
often  saddled  upon  the  evangelist  a  fancy  of  his  critic,  which  has  no 
relation  to  the  surroundings  of  the  text.  The  author’s  theory,  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Gospels  as  historical  documents  is,  that  the  manner 
of  the  narration  should  be  studied  in  its  relation  to  the  matter ;  that  the 
critic  should  consider  not  only  what  is  told,  but  how  it  is  told,  and  why 
the  narrator  handled  his  materials  just  as  he  did.  Applying  this  method 
to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  having  in  view  no  dogma  nor  hypothesis,  by  noting 
the  Evangelist’s  grouping  and  arrangement  of  his  subject,  he  would  follow 
step  by  step  the  plan  and  composition  of  the  Gospel,  and  make  the  whole 
narrative  more  clear,  rich,  and  life-like. 

An  introductory  Essay  of  thirty-four  pages  is  devoted  to  the  patristic 
traditions  of  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel  by  Peter  through  Mark,  the 
manuscript  authorities  for  the  text,  and  to  the  discussion  of  modern 
hypotheses  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Gospel.  The  author  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mark  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  synoptical  Evan¬ 
gelists,  but  that  in  many  cases  he  depended  upon  an  earlier  written 
narrative,  which,  as  reproduced  also  in  both  the  others,  especially  in 
Matthew,  is  often  there  taken  for  original.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion 
are  nowhere  given  in  a  connected  form,  but  are  gradually  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  criticism.  The  author  gives  the  Greek  text,  in  brief 
sections,  in  three  parallel  columns :  the  central  place  being  assigned  to 
Mark,  with  Matthew  and  Luke  uj)on  either  side.  Tischendorf ’s  Leipsic 
edition  of  1869,  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  text  of  Mark ;  emendations 
are  indicated  by  varieties  of  type ;  and  the  reasons  for  these,  with  citations 
from  manuscripts  and  authorities,  are  given  in  notes  directly  under  the 
text.  This  is  followed  by  a  grammatical  and  moral  exposition  through 
which  both  reality  and  significance  are  given  to  the  naiTative.  By  this 
treatment  such  incidents  as  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  first 
miracles  of  Christ,  are  made  to  stand  forth  as  matters-of-fact,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  narrator  conceived  of  them  and  intended  to  represent 
them,  unembarrassed  by  theories  and  speculations  of  the  commentator. 
The  Gospel  was  written  with  no  dogmatic  tendency  in  the  mind  of  the 
Evangelist,  but  brings  into  view  the  details  of  the  life  of  Christ,  for  the 
picturing  of  the  whole  situation,  by  the  clear  and  transparent  narration 
of  all  its  particular  acts  and  incidents.  The  details  of  names  and  numbers, 
of  time  and  place,  the  picturing  of  scenes  with  their  surroundings  (^SUua- 
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tionsmalerei)  the  setting  forth  of  emotions,  gestures,  features  In  themselves 
unessential,  the  circumstantial  elucidations  and  the  retrospective  con¬ 
nections  (as  by  the  frequent  iroAiv),  the  colloquial  recitals,  the  undiluted 
freshness  of  the  living  personal  utterances  of  Jesus,  exact  even  In  unes¬ 
sential  features,  so  freely  made  use  of,  often  In  the  form  of  questions  and 
even  to  the  very  Aramaic  words — all  this  In  the  manner  of  the  Evangelist, 
indicates  his  own  conception  and  motive  in  the  narrative,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  he  should  be  interpreted.  In  this  spirit  Dr.  Weiss,  himself,  sums 
up  the  import  of  Mark’s  Gospel. 

“  The  Gospel  closes  with  the  announcement  of  the  resurrection  and  of 
the  re-appearing  of  the  risen  One,  which  established  his  repeated  prophecy 
of  the  miraculous  annulling  of  his  actual,  and  accomplished  death,  and 
thus  opened  the  vision  of  the  glorious  confirmation  of  his  Messiahship. 
This  is  no  dogmatic  reflection  which  accompanies  the  narrative,  but  is, 
itself,  the  joyful  message  of  the  Son  of  God ;  who  during  his  active  life  on 
earth  founded  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  accomplished  redemption  in  his 
death,  and  who  by  his  resurrection  comes  again  to  fulfil  his  work.”  And 
so  the  whole  eventful  history,  when  contemplated  in  the  proper  grouping 
of  its  details,  develops  the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ  under  a  form  at 
once  trustworthy  and  instructive.  The  patient  study  of  Mark’s  Gospel 
after  the  method  of  Dr.  Weiss,  and  with  the  help  of  his  judicious  criticism, 
will  cause  the  student  to  appreciate  the  simple  beauty,  and  the  fresh  and 
living  power  of  this  earliest  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us.  Indeed  there  could  be  no  more  healthful  stimulus  to  that 
scholarly  criticism  which  should  lie  at  the  basis  of  pulpit  exposition,  than 
the  companionship  of  such  a  book  In  the  study  of  the  pastor. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Decker,  of  the  Kbniglichen  Geheimen  Ober-Hof  buchdruckerei 
in  Berlin,  will  shortly  publish  two  works  of  special  interest  to  students  of 
Mediaeval  history  and  of  church  polemics,  from  an  author  whose  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  these  subjects  renders  him  an 
authority  in  the  libraries  and  universities  of  Germany.  These  volumes  are : 

(1)  Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii  Aevi.  Wegweiser  durch  die  Ges- 

chichtswerke  des  europaischen  Mittelalters  von  375-1500.  Von  August 

Potthast. 

(2)  Regesta  pontificum  Romanorum  ab  Innocentio  III.  (1198) 

AD  Benedictum  XL  (1304).  Edidit  Augustus  Potthast. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Potthast  has  held  the  office  of  Gustos  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin,  and,  by  his  studious  and  almost  reverential  devotion  to 
bibliography,  has  become  a  sort  of  Impersonation  of  that  vast  and  rich 
collection.  His  knowledge  of  books,  however,  is  not  that  current  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  a  librarian  forms  by  constant  handling,  but  a  scholar’s 
appreciation  of  subjects,  authors,  and  the  relative  value  of  works  in  their 
several  departments ;  and  he  has  given  his  leisure  hours  to  special  studies 
in  the  line  indicated  by  the  above-named  volumes.  They  both  givs 
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evidence  of  remarkable  diligence  and  research,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
painstaking  application.  The  first  has  been  for  some  time  before  the 
public,  and  has  found  such  favor  that  a  new  edition  will  be  issued,  much 
enlarged.  It  will  prove  of  great  service  in  the  investigation  of  European 
history  in  whatever  department ;  for  under  the  modest  title  of  a  finger¬ 
post,  it  points  out  all  sources  and  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  —  Annals,  Epistles,  Chronicles,  and  other  historical  works,  covering 
the  entire  field  of  Europe,  and  embracing  everything  hitherto  printed 
upon  this  period,  though,  of  course,  not  including  Records.  Especially 
does  it  constitute  a  complete  Index  to  the  famous  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the 
Bollandists. 

The  second  work  contains  a  brief  epitome,  in  chronological  order,  of 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  papal  documents,  —  Bulls,  Privileges,  etc., 
beginning  at  the  opening  of  the  period  in  which  the  Papacy  attained  its 
greatest  elevation,  and  ending  with  the  time  when  the  same  lofty  Popedom 
was  compelled,  for  seventy-five  years,  to  seek  a  refuge  upon  French  soil, 
at  Avignon.  The  thoroughness  and  completeness  with  which  the  author 
has  executed  this  most  arduous  and  critical  task,  has  won  for  him  the 
honorable  recognition  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  in  the  award  of 
the  double  prize  of  two  hundred  ducats. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  original  manuscript,  we  can  testify  to  the 
extraordinary  care,  accuracy,  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  historico- 
critical  summary.  It  is  a  most  timely  work  in  view  of  the  recent  assertion 
of  Papal  infallibility,  and  of  the  manifold  phases  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
controversy ;  and  it  should  find  a  place  in  all  colleges  and  public  libraries 
in  the  United  States. 

*  B.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WORKS. 

The  Dialogues  op  Plato.  Translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 
and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Baliol  College,  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  4  vols.  8vo.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1871. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  is  eloquent  and  poetical.  His  eloquence  and 
poetry  are  philosophical.  His  spirit  is  deeply  religious,  and  his  writings 
contain  many  intimations  of  Christian  truth.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  as 
Archer  Butler  says :  “  There  runs  through  all  the  views  of  Plato  a  want 
of  any  distinct  apprehension  of  the  claims  of  divine  justice  in  consequence 
of  human  sin.  Even  in  his  strongest  references  to  punishment,  it  is  still 
represented  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  under  the  notion  of  a  purificatory 
transition  —  a  severe,  but  beneficial,  /cd^opo-is.  This  arises  partly  from 
his  conception  of  the  divine  character,  partly  from  his  theory  of  the  human 
soul  itself.  From  the  former,  inasmuch  as  he  considers  the  attribute  of 
indignant  wrath  or  its  results  inapplicable  to  Deity ;  from  the  latter,  because 
in  considering  the  soul  essentially  in  its  higher  elements  divine,  he  could 
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only  look  upon  the  misfortunes  of  its  bodily  connection  as  incidental  jiol- 
lutions,  which  might  delay,  but  could  not  ultimately  defeat,  its  inalienable 
rights.  He  must  be  a  very  uncandid  critic  who  can  censure  Plato  severely 
for  these  misconceptions;  but  he  would  be  a  very  imperfect  expositor  who 
would  not  mention  them  as  such.” 

The  first  edition  of  Plato’s  works  was  that  of  Aldus,  in  1513 ;  the  next, 
that  of  J.  Operinus,  in  1534 ;  the  next,  that  superintended  by  Marcus 
Hopperus;  the  next,  that  of  H.  Stephanas,  published  in  1578;  the  next 
was  the  Bipont  edition,  containing  a  reprint  of  Stephanas,  with  the  Latin 
version  of  Marsilllus  Ficinus.  A  more  complete  edition  is  that  of  Bekker, 
published  in  1816-18,  reprinted  by  Priestley,  in  1826,  and  made  still  more 
trustworthy  by  Ast,  in  1819-1827.  The  most  perfect  edition  is  that  of 
G.  Stallbaum,  which  was  begun  in  1827.  The  best  Latin  translation  of 
Plato’s  works  is  that  of  Ficinus.  Of  the  English  translations,  the  most 
noted  are,  that  by  Floyer  Sydenham,  in  four  volumes,  to  which  a  filth  is 
sometimes  added ;  that  of  Thomas  Taylor,  also  In  five  volumes ;  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  French  of  M.  Dacier;  and  an  edition  from  the  text  of 
Stallbaum  by  Henry  Carey,  H.  Davis,  and  George  Burges. 

The  present  edition  by  Professor  Jowett  is  decidedly  the  best  which  has 
appeared  In  the  English  language.  He  differs  from  Schleiermacher,  who 
published  an  admirable,  though  unfinished,  German  translation  of  Plato ; 
and  also  from  Grote,  to  whom,  however,  he  acknowledges  great  obligations. 
He  has  made  special  use  of  the  following  works :  “  Steinhart  and  Muller’s 
German  Translation  of  Plato,  with  Introductions ;  Zeller’s  Philosophie  der 
Griechen,  and  Platonische  Studien ;  Susemihl’s  Genetische  Entwickeluug 
der  Platonischen  Philosophie ;  Hermann’s  .Geschichte  der  Platonischen 
Philosophie;  Bonitz,  Platonische  Studien;  Stallbaum’s  Notes  and  Intro¬ 
ductions;  Professor  Campbell’s  editions  of  the  Theaetetus,  the  "Sophist, 
and  the  Politicos  ;  Professor  Thompson’s  Phaedrus  ;  M.  Martin’s  Etudes 
Bur  le  Timde;  Mr.  Poste’s  edition  and  translation  of  the  Philebus;  the 
Translation  of  the  Republic,  by  Messrs.  Davies  and  Vaughan;  and  the 
Translation  of  the  Gorgias,  by  Mr.  Cope.” 

We  cannot  expect  that  any  English  translation  will  give  a  perfect  idea 
of  Plato’s  philosophy  or  eloquence.  His  words  were  winged  and  quivering. 
We  presume,  however,  that  this  translation  will  awaken  a  fresh  interest  in 
Plato,  and  will  induce  theologians  to  study  his  writings  with  new  zeal. 
The  older  theologians  were  well  versed  in  his  philosophy.  They  often 
misunderstood  him,  ascribing  to  him  the  opinions  of  Aristotle,  and  to 
Aristotle  the  opinions  of  Plato.  This  confusion  was  common  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Recent  investigations  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
systems  of  the  two  philosophers.  The  work  of  Ackermann  on  the  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Element  in  Plato  and  the  Platonic  Philosophy,”  and  the  work,  bearing 
a  similar  title,  of  Professor  Baur  of  Tubingen,  published  in  1837,  illustrate 
the  relation  of  Plato’s  works  to  Christian  theology.  All  students  interested 
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in  sacred  science  will  welcome  this  admirable  translation  of  writings  eluci¬ 
dating  that  science. 

Treatise  on  Regeneration.  By  William  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow. 
Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  311.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English,  and 
Co.;  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.;  Boston:  Gould  and 
Lincoln.  1871. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  an  original  thinker.  It  is  evident  that  when  he  agrees 
with  others  he  did  not  receive  his  opinions  from  them.  He  expresses  his 
views  with  nervous  force.  His  language  is  often  severe,  his  tone  always 
independent.  He  fails  in  exactness  of  definition,  and  sometimes  appears 
to  dilTer  widely  from  men  with  whom  he  is  in  essential  agreement.  He 
denounces  with  great  warmth  the  doctrine  that  men  are  “  at  their  origin 
tainted  and  inclined  to  sin.”  This,  he  says,  is  “  an  impeachment  of  God 
as  being  the  Author  of  sin,  in  the  worst  form  possible  in  which  the  im¬ 
peachment  can  be  made”  (p.  63).  He  states  afterwards  that  “sin  is  as 
characteristic  of  man  as  any  instinctive  disposition  or  habit  which  may  be 
named  is  characteristic  of  some  particular  species  of  animal  ”  (p.  66). 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  meaning  is  correct  in  both  of  these 
expressions,  but  that  his  language  does  not  express  his  meaning  precisely, 
Jle  alms  to  write  not  in  the  scientific,  but  in  the  popular,  forcible  style. 

The  Footsteps  of  Christ.  Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  Cas¬ 
pers,  Church  Provost  and  chief  Pastor  at  Husum.  By  Adelaide  E. 
Rodham.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  M.A., 
Chaplain  of  Trinity  Church,  Boulogne-«ur-mer ;  Author  of  “  The  Father- 
‘hood  of  God,”  etc.  Editor  of  “Genesis  in  Hebrew,  with  Notes  Critical 
and  Grammatical,”  “  Ruth  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,”  etc.  12mo. 
pp.  434.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark ;  New  York :  Scribner,  Welford, 
and  Armstrong.  1871. 

The  original  work  of  Pastor  Caspers  has  been  abridged  in  this  Trans¬ 
lation.  In  particular,  his  statements  in  regard  to  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
supper  have  been  omitted.  The  translator  has  shown  rare  ingenuity  in 
putting  the  extracts  from  German  poetry  into  English  rhyme.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  the  first  two  parts  into  twenty- 
three  chapters,  the  third  part  into  sixteen  chapters,  the  fourth  part  into 
three.  The  chapters  are  divided  into  short  paragraphs,  and  the  para¬ 
graphs  abound  with  short  sentences,  so  that  the  reader  need  not  apply 
himself  continuously  to  any  one  chapter  of  the  work,  but  may  read  minute 
portions  at  distant  intervals.  The  four  parts  are  entitled :  Christ  for  us ; 
Christ  in  us ;  Christ  before  us ;  Christ  through  us.  In  the  first,  some  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  are  entitled :  The  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ; 
Jesus  has  on  earth  prayed  for  us ;  Christ’s  death  for  us.  In  the  second 
part  the  chapters  have  titles  like  these :  Of  the  celebration  of  Christ’s  birth 
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within  us ;  Of  divine  solitude ;  The  believing  soul  gives  pleasure  to  Jesus. 
In  the  third  part  some  of  the  titles  are  :  The  life  of  Jesus  our  example ;  The 
death  of  Christ  teaches  us  to  die.  The  third  chapter  of  the  fourth  part  is 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  In  it  are  such  sentences  as :  “I  say  with  thy 
servant  Johan  Arnd :  ‘  Thou  art  dearer  to  me  than  all  diamonds,  more 
precious  than  are  all  rubies,  lovelier  than  are  all  pearls.’ ... . . .  “  Thy  servant 

Baxter  has  said :  ‘  This  is  a  walk  to  Mount  Zion,  from  the  kingdom  of 
saints,  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  time  to  eternity ;  it  is  walking  upon 

sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  the  garden  and  paradise  of  God.’  ” . “  My  soul 

would  pray  in  the  words  of  thy  servant  Baxter,”  etc.  The  volume  closes 
with  the  following  stanza,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  hymns  quoted 
in  it. 

“Ah  Lord !  may  this  free  grace  be  mine  1 
‘  Make  thon  my  life  a  holy  sign. 

Whereby  the  world  may  thee  revere. 

Impress  in  me  thy  footsteps  sweet ; 

Make  thou  my  deeds  the  pavement  meet, 

Whereon  thou  wilt  through  me  appear.” 

A  Critical  axd  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  op  Le- 
v^iTiciTS ;  with  a  new  Translation.  By  James  G.  Murphy,  LL  D., 
T  C.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Belfast ;  Author  of  Commentaries  on  Gen¬ 
esis  and  Exodus.  8vo.  pp.  318.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  1872. 
Dr.  Murphy  writes  in  an  easy  and  attractive  style.  He  does  not  over¬ 
load  his  paragraphs  with  useless  references.  Too  many  commentators 
make  their  style  obscure  by  second-hand  quotations,  and  by  allusions  to 
methods  of  exegesis  which  are  unworthy  of  being  named  in  order  to  be 
refuted.  Merely  English  readers  can  peruse  Dr.  Murphy’s  commentary 
without  much  interruption  or  trouble.  He  is  successful  in  explaining  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  as  “  the  hgurative  exhibition  of  the  way  of  salvation  ”  ; 
as  giving  “  a  series  of  symbolic  forms  suited  to  the  primeval  stage  of  the 
human  race,  and  fitted  to  edify  the  infant  people  of  God.”  We  prefer  his 
views  of  the  book  to  those  of  Kalisch,  Kurtz,  or  Keil.  We  presume  that 
his  Commentary  on  Leviticus  will,  as  it  deserves  to,  be  highly  prized  by 
clergymen  and  intelligent  laymen  in  our  own  country  and  in  Great 
Britain. 

Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon. 
By  IMoses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.  Revised  edition.  8vo.  pp.  422.  Andover: 
Warren  F.  Draper.  1872. 

This  volume  is  printed  from  the  plates  of  the  English  edition.  To  that 
edition  Dr.  Davidson  appended  various  notes,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
been  omitted  in  the  present  volume,  and  others  substituted  for  them.  Thu 
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work  is  substantially  as  Professor  Stuart  left  it  It  is  a  stimulating  work ; 
for  the  author  wrote  with  an  inspiring  confidence  in  his  own  opinions,  and 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  others  into  harmony  with  himself.  It  is  in¬ 
structive,  as  indicating  the  history  of  theological  progress  or  regress  in 
our  land.  Professor  Stuart  contended  for  various  statements  which  are 
now  admitted  without  controversy,  and  he  contended  against  other  state¬ 
ments  which  now  are  accepted  without  much  debate.  His  pages  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  also  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Where  he 
is  not  admitted  as  an  authority  in  settling  a  dispute,  he  may  be  referred 
to  as  suggesting  means  of  settling  it.  We  are  pleased  with  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  his  memory,  where  we  do  not  confide  in  its  exactness.  We 
are  refreshed  by  his  multifarious  learning,  where  we  do  not  see  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  logic.  He  is  always  fertile  in  thought,  though  not  always  con¬ 
sistent  with  himself.  His  writings  ought  to  be  studied  more  than  they 
are ;  for  they  reward  the  research  to  which  they  stimulate. 

The  Testimony  of  the  Catacombs  concerning  Questions  of 

Doctrine.  By  Rev.  Wharton  B.  Marriott.  London :  Hatchards. 

1870. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  in  three  parts  —  the  Worship  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  Communion ;  the  latter  portion  being  lectures  given  by  this  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton  to  the  Oxford  Divinity  School.  It  is  partly  a  reply  to 
Northcote’s  “  Subterranean  Rome,”  which  strangely  distorts  the  evidence 
of  ancient  inscriptions  in  favor  of  the  usurpations  of  later  times.  While 
actually,  so  far  from  the  catacombs  giving  testimony  to  Romanism,  Rev. 
Mr.  Hcmans,  who  expected  to  find  confirmation  of  his  conversion  by  these 
ancient  witnesses,  was  reconverted  to  Protestantism  by  the  overwhelming 
proof  they  give  that  only  comparative  modern  frescos  and  inscriptions 
sustain  the  claims  to  which  he  had  surrendered  his  faith. 

As  to  the  Virgin,  only  the  more  modern  delineations  represent  her  as 
receiving  worship;  the  earlier  and  authoritative  picture  the  mother  as 
subordinate  to  the  Son.  It  was  in  the  eighth  century  that  Christian  art 
showed  the  homage  paid  to  Mary  as  no  longer  distinguished  from  that 
rendered  to  the  Lord  of  all.  So  says  the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of 
Christian  art,  D’Agincourt.  But  even  this  is  claiming  too  much;  only 
the  twelfth  century  monuments  substantiate  this  claim  of  modern  Romanism. 
And  it  is  very  curious  and  instructive  to  trace  the  growth  in  this  regard. 
In  all  the  earlier  decorations,  especially  before  the  age  of  Constantine,  the 
Virgin  only  occurs  in  such  connections  as  are  directly  suggested  by  the 
holy  scriptures ;  the  Holy  Child  being  seated  alone  on  a  throne  of  state ; 
the  mother  taking  a  subordinate,  but  honorable  place  on  one  side  of  the 
principal  group,  without  the  nimbus  which  her  Son  and  the  attendant 
angels  wear,  as  Mr.  Marriott  proves  by  abundant  illustrations. 
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Then,  as  to  the  second  point — the  superiority  of  St.  Peter  as  founder 
of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  the  papal  claims  in  general.  The  prevailing 
rule  of  the  more  public  monuments  as  the  mosaics  of  churches  is,  that  St. 
Paul  is  placed  at  our  Saviour’s  right  hand,  and  St.  Peter  at  the  left.  To 
the  year  800,  the  place  of  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  St.  Paul.  After 
that  a  change  begins  to  appear.  From  the  fourth  century  onward,  a  claim 
for  St.  Peter’s  supremacy  is  made  by  the  ornamental  glasses,  and  by  the 
sarcophagi  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  But  the  monuments 
themselves  show  the  rapidity  of  the  transition  —  show  how  the  papacy 
grew  in  its  pretensions ;  the  Bishop  of  Rome  exalting  himself  gradually 
over  his  brethren  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  In  his  notes  Marriott 
states  that  the  more  modern  writers  on  the  Roman  side  give  up  as  hopeless 
the  defence  of  the  traditions  that  St.  Peter  was  for  twenty-five  years 
bishop  at  Rome.  '  The  Epistles  and  the  Acts  appear  to  prove  that  Paul’s 
visit  to  Rome  was  the  first  of  any  apostle’s,  that  then  he  gathered  his 
countrymen  about  him,  then  proclaimed  Christianity  authoritatively  for 
the  first  time,  and  so  continued  for  two  years  the  only  inspired  oracle  of 
the  new  kingdom  at  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Autun  inscription,  the  third  portion  of  the  book,  is  that  disinterred, 
in  1839,  from  an  ancient  cemetery  in  France.  Marks  on  the  back  of  the 
marble  block  show  that  it  was  anciently  fastened  upon  a  wall  with  iron 
clamps.  Part  of  the  stone  has  perished  ;  so  that  there  is  more  than  one 
break  in  the  reading.  The  general  meaning  seems  to  be : 

‘  Offspring  of  the  heavenly  Icthus,  see  that  a  heart  Of  holy  reverence 
be  thine,  now  that  from  divine  waters  thou  hast  received  (while  yet  among 
mortals)  a  fount  of  immortal  life.  Quicken  thy  soul,  beloved  one,  with 
ever-flowing  waters  of  wealth-giving  wisdom,  and  receive  the  honey-sweet 
food  of  the  Saviour  of  saints.  Eat  with  a  longing  hunger,  holding  Icthus 
in  thy  hands. 

‘  To  Icthus :  Come  nigh  unto  me,  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  I  entreat  thee, 
thou  light  of  those  for  whom  the  hour  of  death  is  past. 

‘  Aschandius,  my  father,  dear  unto  my  heart,  and  thou,  sweet  mother, 
and  all  that  are  mine,  remember  Pectorius.’ 

Now,  the  symbolism  of  the  word  “  Icthus  ”  seems  to  be,  first,  that  the 
fish  represents  the  food  which  Christ  gave,  and  as  he  partook  with  his 
disciples  of  one  broiled  after  the  resurrection,  it  has  been  taken  for  a  type 
of  his  passion ;  secondly,  as  a  savory  accompaniment  of  the  bread,  which 
was  the  chief  article  of  food,  it  designated  the  sustaining  doctrine  of  Christ; 
thirdly,  it  was  connected  with  the  new  birth  in  water ;  Tertullian  saying : 
‘  We  smaller  fishes,  after  the  example  of  our  Fish,  are  born  in  the  water, 
and  only  by  continuing  in  those  waters  are  we  safe  ’ ;  and  lastly,  Christ 
himself  was  signified  by  the  letters  of  which  the  Greek  word  is  composed, 
—  I,  C,  T,  U,  S,  —  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son,  Saviour. 

The  date  of  this  stone  our  author  would  fix  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  while  the  cardinal-discoverer  would  make  it  thi-ee  centuries 
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earlier.  The  Roman  Catholics  argue  that  this  inscription  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence ;  for  it  says  :  “  Eat  holding  Icthus  in 
thy  hands.”  But  really,  no  more  is  proved  by  the  inscription  than  that 
Christ  is  to  be  received  as  the  fountain  of  regeneration,  and  that  this  life 
imparted  in  heavenly  waters  is  a  gift  entailing  the  responsibility  of 
cherishing  it  by  drinking  the  unfailing  streams  of  God’s  Spirit.  Yet 
further,  Christ  (the  Healer)  is  not  only  the  source  of  new  life ;  he  is  the 
food  of  spiritual  existence,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  same 
Saviour  never  ceasing  from  the  care  of  his  people,  but  being  their  guiding 
light  through  the  dark  valley  to  the  paradise  beyond,  he  is  the  light  to 
them  that  have  died  in  the  faith,  as  to  those  that  live  therein.  All  these 
truths  find  expression,  says  our  author,  in  this  touching  memorial  of 
primitive  Christian  belief. 

And  so  we  may  well  thank  God  that  this  sacrament  of  peace  is  not 
brought  before  us  in  so  ancient  a  testimonial  to  its  grace,  as  a  bone  of 
contention.  Sincere  believers  of  opposite  schools  may  unite  in  this  quaint 
breathing  of  grateful  trust  to  the  one  Redeemer,  Lord  of  Life,  and  Me¬ 
diator  of  Heaven. 

A  Discourse  in  Memory  op  Thomas  Harvey  Skinner,  D.D., 

LL.D.  By  George  L.  Prentiss,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant. 

8vo.  pp.  145.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  T.  Randolph  and  Co. 

We  depart  from  our  usual  custom  in  noticing  a  single  discourse  delivered 
from  the  pulpit.  This  discourse  justifies  our  making  an  exception  to  our 
rule ;  for  it  is  a  rich  expression  of  truths  important  for  every  minister  of 
the  gospel.  It  illustrates  the  power  of  “doctrinal  preaching,”  the  uses 
and  limits  of  logic  in  the  pulpit,  the  influence  of  a  man’s  life  upon  his  elo¬ 
quence.  It  portrays,  in  a  neat  and  accurate,  as  well  as  vivid,  style,  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  unimaginative,  but  impassioned  method  of  preaching ;  the  simple, 
guileless,  childlike,  transparent  spirit ;  the  earnest,  profound,  habitual,  and 
winning  piety  which  have  made  the  memory  of  Dr.  Skinner  a  treasure  to 
the  church.  It  gives  so  many  intimations  of  truths  which  a  single  discourse 
is  too  brief  to  develop  as  to  suggest  the  importance  of  publishing  an  ex¬ 
tended  Memoir  of  Dr.  Skinner,  and  also  some  of  his  choice  sermons.  If 
Dr.  Prentiss  would  prepare  such  a  Memoir,  and  edit  the  select  sermons, 
he  would  make  a  still  richer  contribution  than  even  his  present  discourse 
has  made  to  the  history  of  American  theoli^y. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  following  Notices  sent  by  Dr.  Simon,  we 
omit  various  other  Notices  prepared  for  this  Number. 

Rev.  John  Hunt :  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  England.  A  goo<l 
history  of  English  theology  —  of,  which,  by  the  way,  many  of  our  German 
cousins  think  we  have  very  little  —  has  long  been,  and  perhaps  is  still,  a 
desideratum.  Mr.  Hunt’s  work  scarcely  professes  to  supply  it,  but  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  such  a  history.  The  two  volumes  which  have 
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appeared  embrace  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  work  is  clear,  precise,  and  accurate. 

Dean  Hook,  D.D. :  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker.  This  is  the  newest 
volume  of  the  Dean’s  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  is 
marked  by  the  same  general  characteristics  as  the  preceding  volumes. 

E.  H.  Palmer:  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.  Mr.  Palmer,  a  most  com¬ 
petent  scholar  and  sympathetic  and  cultured  man,  who  went  out  to  explore 
Palestine  in  connection  with  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  has  here  given  an  account  of  the  journeys  on  foot 
which  he  undertook  in  the  wilderness  of  the  forty  years’  wanderings. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  maps,  views  after  photographs,  and  drawings 
taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Sinai  exploring  expedition.  We  need  say 
nothing  to  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  the  countrymen  of  Dr. 
E.  Robinson. 

Rexu  /.  Edkins :  China’s  Place  in  Philology.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
show  that  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  common  origin.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who 
has  been  long  resident  in  Pekin,  and  is  known  as  an  energetic  scholar. 

Rev.  I.  Martin :  Origin  and  History  of  the  New  Testament.  A  clear, 
interesting,  and,  in  the  good  sense,  popular  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  and  of  their  history  in  MSS.  translations,  and 
so  forth,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  down  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Martin  is  the  translator  of  several  works  published  in  the  theological  series 
of  the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  taken  note  of  the  recent 
German  and  other  controversies  on  the  subjects  discussed  by  him. 

Modern  Scepticism  is  the  title  of  a  course  of  lectures  recently  delivered 
in  London,  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  by  such 
men  as  Archbishop  Thomson  of  York,  Rev.  W.  Jackson,  Dr.  Rigg 
(Methodist),  Dr.  Stoughton  (Congregationalist),  Professor  Rawlinson, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  Row.  Among  the  subjeets  dealt  with  are ;  Miracles, 
Pantheism,  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists,  Historical  Difficulties  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  On  the  whole,  the  lectures  are  good  —  one  or  two,  very 
good.  Whether  they  will  convince,  or  in  any  way  affect  the  men  for 
whose  good  they  ought  mainly  to  be  designed,  is  questionable.  In  general 
these  men  do  not  need  to  be  convinced,  or  rather  unconvinced ;  for  they 
are  already  convinced,  both  negatively  and  positively. 

Stopford  Brook :  Freedom  in  the  Church  of  England.  A  volume  con¬ 
taining  six  sermons,  having  a  bearing  on  the  recent  controversies  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  preached  by  Mr.  Brook  in  London.  In  them  he 
seeks  to  justify  the  position  taken  up  by  broad  churchmen  like  himself. 
With  much  that  he  says,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  he  says  it,  all 
educated  Christians  will  sympathize.  One  of  the  sermons  is  on  the  atone¬ 
ment,  and,  though  unsatisfactory,  expounds  an  aspect  of  the  work  of 
Christ  which  deserves  consideration. 


